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Sofano. spedes of x88, X9x, X96 

Sahnonidtr x87,z88,z89,X90,X9X,x94,sooy30Z 

Salvelinus. spedes of x88 

viscera, supporting membranes Z87 

works consulted ao6 

Salvelinus. genital and visceral organs and membranes. . x88 

atu'eolus z88 

fontinalis z88 

kundsha z88 

mahna z88 

marstcmi x88 

oqusssa z88 

stagnalis z88 

Sdirader. Pranz. observations on food of mussels 88 

Seneca I«ake, N. Y. . limnological observations (jm Finger 

Lakes. N. Y.) 309-353 

sewage disdiarge. harmful effects X34 

Shell River, Mixm.. mussels xxo 

shiner, distribution and food •. 356, a66, 369 

Shira. A. F., observations on food of musseb 93 

Shira. A. F., et al.: Natural history and propagation of 

fresh-water musseb 75-183 

smalhnouth black bass, distribution and food . . 356, 365, a68, 369 
smelts, genital and visceral organs and membranes X89, 

X90, X9X, X94, X97, X98, 300, 30X, 309 

St. Frauds River, Ark., musseb Z38 

St. Joseph River, musseb 9s 

St. Mary River, musseb 9a 

Stizostedion vitreum. distribution and food 359, 369 

sturgeon, oviductless Z89 

sudcer, common, distribution and food. . . . 356, 359^ 3^3, 368, 369 

top mixmow, distribution and food 356, 364, 368, 369 

trout, brown , genital organs Z9z 

fresh-water Z89 

white bass, dbtribution and food 359, 369 

whitefishes. oviduct Z89 

Winona Lake. Ind., musseb 86, zo3, zo8, Z09 

yellow perdi, dbtribution and food 356, 359, 366, a68, 369 

Yellow River, Ind., muneb 9z 
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EARLY HISTORY AND SEAWARD MIGRATION OF CHINOOK 
SALMON IN THE COLUMBIA AND SACRAMENTO RIVERS. 

By WILLIS H. RICH, 
Field AssiskMi, U. S. Bureau cf Fiskeriet. 

INTRODUCTION. 
HISTORY OF THE INVESTIGATION* 

The present study of the chinook salmon (Qncarhynchus tschawytscka), of which this 
paper forms the first contribution, was started in the summer of 1914 at the instance of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. The importance and necessity of such a study had been 
made t^parent, especially by the work of Gilbert on the sockeye salmon, and it seemed 
advisable to extend in detail the outline of the Ufe history of the chinook as given 
by Gilbert (1913)- ^he method employed — ^that of analysis on the basis of scale 
studies — ^is now too well known and too widely used to need description. The paper 
just dted and subsequent studies of the sockeye by the same author contain a complete 
description of the methods emoloyed and form admirable examples of studies prosecuted 
on this basis. 

Our knowledge of the life histories of all the Pacific coast Salmonidae was dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory previous to the discovery of the value of scale studies. The 
descriptions given by Jordan and Evermann (1896-1900), Jordan (1905), Rutter 
(1903). Scofield (1898), and Chamberlain (1907), contain the most accurate informa- 
tion regarding the chinook which was available prior to Gilbert's first study. The 
general features of the early Ufe in fresh water and of the seaward migration were well 
known, and Chamberlain had shown quite conclusively that the sockeye and chinook 
salmon mature commonly at about the fourth year, although this is subject to variation* 
The work of McMurrich (191 2) on the chinook salmon, based on the scales, has been 
shown by Gilbert (191 3) to be unreliable because of the small number of specimens 
examined and an incorrect interpretation of the central (nuclear) area of the scales.. 

It remained, therefore, for Gilbert (1913) to give us the first accurate description 
of the general features of the life history of the chinook salmon in his paper, "The Age 
at Maturity of the Pacific Coast Salmon of the genus Oncorh3mchus." In this he shows*, 
among other things, that: (a) The chinook, or king, salmon spawn nonnally either ia 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh year, the females more frequently in the fourth year; 
(6) the "grilse" are exclusively males and are of two sizes, representing two and threifc 
year fish; (c) the young may migrate as fry soon after hatching, or may remain in the 
stream until their second ^ring, migrating as yearlings; and (d) among the fish of any 
given age, the laiger specimens will be those which migrated seaward as fry, although 
these do not attain the average stature of those fish, one year older, which migrated 
as yeariings. 

3 
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In a recent paper Fraser (1917) has verified some of Gilbert's findings and has 
extended the study to the spring salmon fomid in the Straits of Georgia. He has 
worked out quite conclusively the rate of growth during the life in the sea and also the 
time of formation of the winter check. 

The present study is a continuation of that begun by Gilbert, and the results thus 
far have been in perfect agreement with his, although the material has been much more 
abundant and diverse. The outline of the life history of the chinook as given by him 
may be almost indefinitely extended, but it seems most imlikely that results may be 
obtained which are not in agreement with his original conclusions. 

At the beginning of this investigation it was supposed that an examination of the 
adult scales would give the data necessary for an understanding of the life history. 
Most of the summer and autumn of 1914 was, therefore, spent on the Columbia River col- 
lecting scales and data from adult fish. Small series of young, seaward migrants, were 
also taken at Astoria and Ilwaco, at the lower end of the Coltmibia estuary. Several 
collections of adult scales taken at spawning stations on various tributaries of the 
Columbia and Sacramento Rivers and collections of yearling chinooks made at Baird, 
Calif., were available for study through the courtesy of Dr. C. H. Gilbert. Access 
was also had to a collection of young migrants from the Sacramento River through the 
kindness of N. B. Scofi^ld, of the California Fish and Game Commission. These various 
collections were studied during the winter and spring of 1914-15. It was possible to 
verify the main conclusions reached by Gilbert (1913), as follows: (i) The scales present 
two types of nuclear growth-^-one, the stream t3T>e, indicating that the fish migrated 
to the ocean after spending one year in fresh water, and the other, the sea t3rpe, indi- 
cating that the fish migrated as a fry; (2) the chinook may reach maturity at any time 
between the second and the seventh year. Those maturing in the second or third year 
are exclusively males.** The prevailing ages at which maturity is reached by the chi- 
nooks of the Columbia River are 4 and 5 years, although fish in their sixth year are f^rly 
common. Specimens maturing in their seventh year are very rare. 

Although it was possible to distinguish typical specimens of the two types of nuclear 
growth, it was found that there were many modifications of both types which were 
often confusing, although at the same time they were very significant. In the case 
of the young migrants taken in the Columbia estuary, the scales showed a well-defined 
area of narrower rings succeeded by a marginal band of wider rings. (See PI. II, fig. 5.) 
At first it seemed that these fish must be in their second year; but this conclusion was not 
considered tenable, since, if this were true, the amount of growth which had taken 
place during the second year would be surprisingly small compared Mdth that taking 
place in other cases where there was no doubt as to the proper interpretation of the 
scales. It seemed much more likely that the wide marginal rings represented a period 
of vigorous growth initiated by the young migrants on reaching the brackish water of 
the estuary. The problems presented were so complex that it was considered impera- 
tive that a careful study be made of the young migrants before proceeding further with 
the study of the mature fish. 

To this end the writer undertook in the spring of 1915 the collection of the neces- 
sary data. As a result of unavoidable delay in getting a sluitable net for this purpose, 

If occ reomtly femakt Iiatc been Men matnring in their third year, but hi every caw the Kales indicated wanistakably 
that the firfi had migimtcd as a fry. This is an important point for fnture oonsidcration. 
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effective collecting was not begun until October. Collections were made chiefly on the 
lower Columbia between the mouth of the Willamette River and the ocean during Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1915. Owing to the unusually severe winter of 1915-16 
the river contained so much ice that further collecting had to be defened until March, 
1 91 6. Prom March until September frequent samples were taken at various points. 
These collections made in the Columbia River in 1914, 1915* and 1916, the collections 
from the Sacramento River mentioned above, and certain collections from the smaller 
coastal streams in CaHf omia and Oregon contained in the Stanford Univer^ty collec- 
tion constitute the material on which this paper is based. 

Thanks are due especially to Dr. C. H. Gilbert for assistance and advice given freely 
throughout the course of this investigation. The author* is indebted also to Henry 
O'Malley, in charge of operations on the Pacific coast» and to Supts. Dennis Winn and 
Hugh C Mitchell, of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries^ for advice and assistance in the collec- 
tion of material. The friendly cooperation of the Oregon Fish and Game Commission, 
through Supt. R. E. Oanton, has also been of great assistance. John Larson, of the 
Oregon Fish and Game Commission, accompanied the writer on many of the collecting 
trips during 191 6 and proved an invaluable assistant. To N. B. Scofidd, of the Cali- 
fornia Pi&h and Game Commission, acknowledgment is due for permission to examine 
young salmon collected by him from the Sacramento River. Mrs. W. H. Rich aided 
in the preparation of scales for study and in the correction of manuscript. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS. 

On beginning this work in June, 191 4, the following tentative list of the more im- 
portant problems relating especially to the Columbia River fisheries was made as a 
guide for determining the character of the future work: 

1. What is the value of the hatchery work done on the river? Do the chinook fry 
planted from the hatcheries return as mature fish; and if so, when, and in what 
proportions? 

2. At what ages do the young migrate to the ocean? What proportions migrate 
at the different ages, and what are the sizes of these migrants? 

3. What age groups are represented in the different runs of the various species 
(chinook especially), and what are their average sizes and weights? Do these sizes and 
weights vary during the season ? 

4. What are the proportions in which these age groups are represented, and do the 
proportions vary during the season? 

5. What are the relative sizes and proportions of males and females? 

6. What results are being obtained from the marking experiments started in 191 1 
on the Sacramento River? 

In addition to the above problems it was very soon found that one of the most im- 
portant practical problems on the Columbia River has to do with the difference between 
the spring and the fall runs of chinook salmon. This has been kept in mind, therefore, 
throughout the work. The spring fish are much more valuable than the fall fish, being 
richer in oil and of better color, and the great desire of the commercial fisheries is to 
increase the spring run. It is obvious that the only opportunity to influence the history 
of the salmon is during the early life in fresh water before the young have migrated to 
the ocean. To do this intelligentiy, an exact knowledge of the early history, previous 
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to migration, is necessary. The author has attempted, therefore, to give in this report 
as complete an accomit as possible of the early history of the chinook salmon. Im- 
portant as these observations are, they are merely preUminary to the still more im- 
portant study of the adult fish. Abundant material is at hand for this purpose, and 
the author hopes to present in the near future a report covering those problems which 

relate to the adult fish. 

METHODS. 

The methods usually employed at the present time in studies of the life histories 
of fish by means of scale analysis have been followed. 

The length of the fish was determined by laying the specimen flat on a rule and 
measuring from the tip of the snout to the end of the middle ra}^ of the caudal fin. 
These measurements were made in millimeters. 

In counting the number of rings (drculi) on the scales the count has always been 
made in the anterior quadrant of the scale, since the number of rings has been found 
to be less variable there than in the lateral quadrants. The different areas of growth, 
such as the summer and winter bands (annuli), are also more sharply differentiated in 
the anterior quadrant. 

Any measurements of scales and portions of scales which are given, were 
made by means of a camera ludda. The apparent image of the scale projected to the 
level of the base of the microscope was measured by a millimeter rule. There is ob- 
viously no significance to the actual size of this apparent image, since this would vary 
with the degree of magnification employed. The only value such measurements have 
is for comparative purposes. Therefore, the tmits of measurement have been considered 
as purely arbitrary, and no actual value is assigned. It seems hardly necessary to state 
that the same magnification has been used throughout this study. The- actual mag- 
nification of the image was approximately X 120. This would give an actual value 
of 0.00834 mm. for each unit of measurement. The measurements as given in the 
tables were made from the center of the innermost ring along the anterior radius of the 
scale. 

One method of study used has not, to the author's knowledge, been previously 
described. This is the employment of large series of photographs for the purpose of 
deciding doubtful points. It not infrequently happens that the scales from different 
lots of fish will vary consistently in one or more minor characters which are very diflScult 
to determine by the successive examination of scales from individual fish. The memory 
seems incapable of carrying all the necessary details in such form that a logical con- 
clusion could be reached. When, however, fairiy large series of photographs, say 50 
of each category, can be spread out side by side, the comparison may be made very 
readily, and often important conclusions may be drawn. 

After some experimenting, in order to reduce the expense of plates, printing, etc., 
the scheme finally adopted for this purpose was to photograph directly on paper. Bro- 
mide paper was tried at first, but it did not prove satisfactory. Either Azo, F, hard X, 
or contrast Cyco was finally found to give the best results. Since the light values have 
no partictdar significance in scale photographs, where the main requirement is to show 
the lines well, these paper negatives are as favorable for study as prints taken from plates 
would be. In case duplicates are wanted, these negatives may be used in the same 
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nvay as ordinary 'films and positive prints produced. The prints included with this 
report were made in this manner. A Leitz photomicrographic apparatus fitted with 
a 24-mm. mikro-stunmar was used and a small Bausch & Lomb arc lamp with condens- 
ing lens as a source of light. For 'the magnification used, 35 diameters, Azo, F, hard 
X requires an exposure of about 90 seconds and contrast Cyco about 15 seconds. The 
paper is placed in the regular plate holder behind a piece of dear glass. Another piece 
of glass or of stiff cardboard is placed behind the paper in order to hold it flat The 
best focus is one which makes each line of the scale appear on the ground glass, as a 
bright line having a narrow black line in the center. Considerable experience is nec- 
essary before one can obtain this focus property . The size of the arc light will deter- 
mine the amount of time required for a proper exposure, and the same size of arc should 
be used, therefore, for all photographs in a series. The printing requires an exposure 
to bright daylight (not sunlight) of about five seconds. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA. 
FISH FROM THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

The earliest collections made during any year were taken in the latter part of 
March and early in April, 191 6. At this time a trip was made by launch from Portiand 
to Astoria. Frequent hauls were made at different points, but many were unsuccessful 
because of the flood stage of the river. Also poor acquaintance with the river made it 
impossible to select the most favorable spots for seining. A seine 100 feet in length 
was used. This had half -inch mesh in the wings and one-fourth inch mesh in the bag 
The smallest salmon fry could be collected with this gear, as is proved by the fact that 
fry which had not completely absorbed the yolk sac were frequentiy captured. The 
later trips were more successful than the earlier ones, since the favorable places for 
seining had been learned and attention confined to these. 

Collections \^re made March 31, 1916, at Mayger, Oreg., and at Grims Island, near 
Clatskanie, Oreg. On April i and 2 several collections were made at different points in 
the lower part of the Columbia estuary. The best collections were obtained on Sand 
Island and near Point Bllice, Wash. One hundred and forty-nine specimens in all were 
taken. Forty-seven of these were yearlings and 102 were fry. The study of the 
yearlings will have greater significance if delayed until after the development of the 
fry during the first year shall have been followed. The collections of fry made on this 
trip have all been studied separately, but no significant variations appeared, and the 
data are therefore presented in a single table (i). 

Less than one-half of the fry had developed suffidentiy to form even the central 
nuclear plates of the scales. Gilbert (1913a) describes a similar condition in the case 
of the migrating fry of the sockeye. Twenty-three individuals show the central plate- 
lets only and 19 have scales well enough developed for rings to be present. The aver- 
age length^ is 38.7 mm., with the mode at 38 mm. The average number of rings on the 
scales of the 19 specimens possessing scales suffidentiy devdoped to show rings is 1.7. 
The average length of the anterior radius of the scales is 6.3 on the arbitrary scale. (See 
p. 6.) The following table (i) gives all the data regarding these collections. 

a The Avenges employed in this paper axe invanabiy the weighted mean. 
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TablB I. — F&Y Fkou LowiSR CoLincBiA RxvSR, Mar. $i to Apr. a, 19x6. 



Length. 



Ntimber. 



Ntimber of speci- 
moisirith — 



Plate, 
lets only. 



Scales 
with 

rings. 



Scale record. A 



Average 
Biinibercif 

rings, b 



Aftngt 

length of 
anterior 
radius.* 



46 to 50 nun.. 
41 to 45 nun. . 
36 to 40 nun.. 
31 to 35 nun.. 



3.0 
a.o 



ao.s 

8.5 
5-1 

A* 



Total 

Av. 38.7 mm. 



6.3 



a For units of measuremettt used in the scale records in this and all saoaeediac tables s 
b Bstinuited from those specimens only which have scales with rings. 
e Bstimated from all specimens with either teaks or platflrts. 



p. 6. 



It is apparent from this table that the scaks are usually formed by the tune the 
fish reach a length of 40 mm. It is not surprising that this condition is subject to a 
considerable amount of variation, especially when so few individuals are involved. 
The increase in the number of rings and in the size of the scales parallels the increase 
in total length of the fish. 

Owing to the difficulty in sexing these small fry, no information is available regarding 
either sex proportions or variations due to sex. 

A collection of 62 fry from the Clackamas hatchery, maintained near Or^on City, 
Oreg., by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, was made April n, 1916. (See Table 2.) It 
will be interesting to compare this with the wild fish taken in the Columbia River. 
These hatchery fish average considerably larger than the wild individuals. This is 
presumably due, at least in part, to the warmer water in which they were hatched and 
reared. At the time this collection was made the water supply at the hatchery came 
from a spring, and the temperature was uniformly 50^ F. throughout the year. None 
of the specimens are less than 40 mm. in length. The average is 46.5 mm., with the 
mode at 43 mm. 



Tarls 2. 


-—Data for 62 Fry VRoif Clackamas Hatchbry, 


Apr. 11 


, 19X6. 






Length. 


Number. 






Average 

number of 

rings. 


Average 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 


6x to 65 nun . . 


X 

4 
9 
»7 
24 
7 


8.0 
7-5 
7-5 
S'S 

4.7 
3a 


sS.o 


j6to6omni... ... .... 


ts*8 


51 to 55 nnn 


46 to 30 mm 


90. J 


At to AS mm , 


17* S 


36 to 40 mm - 


'3* 7 








Av. 46.5 nun 




S-4 


x8.8 









The obvious skewing of the curve of length toward the smaller sizes is probably due 
to constant additions to the smaller fish as a result of the hatching of the eggs spawned 
later in the season. The data at hand are not sufficient to prove this, however. Almost 
all the collections of small fry show such skewing which is apparently due to some such 
fundamental cause as the one suggested. The scales show a progressive increase in 
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the number of rings and in the length of the anterior radius as the size of the fi^ increases. 
In comparison with the fry taken in March and April on the lower Columbia River, one 
is impressed by the fact that all of these hatchejy fish, even the smallest, are provided 
with scales having well-developed rings. The smallest number of rings found on the 
scales of any specimen was three. A considerable proportion of the wild fish less than 
45 mm. and more than 40 mm. in length have no scales, or at most only platelets. It 
seems likely that something in the conditions of life at the hatchery is responsible, but 
no direct evidence proved that this is available. The scales of the larger specimens 
have already acquired some of the characteristics of the scales of typical hatchery fish. 
Compared with the scales of wild fish, those from hatchery specimens show an irregular 
gfrowth. There are frequent minor checks, indicated by narrower rings; but, as a rule, 
the true winter check is less well marked. The rings themselves are frequently slender 
and more or less broken. Plate I, figure 9, and Plate IV, figure 3, illustrate scales from 
hatchery fish. It is possible that a careful study of these characteristics might give a 
means of identif 3dng adtdt fish which had been reared for the first few months under 
hatchery conditions. 

In a collection of 26 fry from Cottonwood and Deer Islands, lower Columbia River, 
on April 13, 1916, the average length of the specimens is 43.2 mm., with the mode at 
38 mm. (See Table 3.) The skewing of the curve toward the smaller sizes is even 
more marked in this collection than in the first one. The average length has increased 
4.5 mm., but this seems largely due to the capture of several individuals which were 
considerably larger than any contained in the first collection, the one made on the lower 
river March 31 to April 2. The mode of the curve of length has remained the same. 
No important changes appear in the scale record, although, as would be expected from 
the larger average ^ize of the fish, a slightly greater proportion has formed scales, and 
the average number of rings is greater. 

Eighteen specimens were sexed. Males and females are in equal numbers, nine each. 
The average length of the males is 42.3 mm. and of the females 44.1 mm. 

TablS 3. — Fry from Cottonwood and Dsbr Islands, Lower Columbia Rivbr, Apr. 13, 1916. 



Length. 



Number. 



Number of ipeci- 
menswith — 



Flftte. 
kts. 



Scales 
with 
rings. 



Scale record. 



Average 

number of 

rings. 



Avenge 

length ol 
anterior 
radius. 



66(0 70 mm. . 
6t to 65 mm., 
56totemm. 
5X to 55 mm., 
46 to 50 mm.. 
41 to 45 mm. . 
j6 to 40 mm.. 
p to 35 mm. 



Total.... 
At. 43«s > 



a6 



6.0 
8.0 
5-0 
4-0 



a. 3 
a«o 



93.0 

BJ.O 

X8.0 
«5-S 



13.8 
10.5 



A small series of 19 specimens was preserved at the Clackamas hatchery May 2, 
1 91 6. (See Table 4.) The average length is 46.7 mm., with the mode at 48 ram. All 
of the specimens have well-developed scales, none with less than four rings. 
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Ten of the specimens are males and have an average length of 46.3 mm. The nine 
females average 46.9 mm. 

Table 4. — Data for 19 Fry FRdk Clackamas HATCHBitT, May 2, 19x6. 



Length. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average 
number of 



Average 
kngthof 



radius. 



jx to 55 mm.. 
46 to 50 mm.. 
41 to 45 mm. . 



6 

S.6 

4.6 



»S-S 
a4-S 

ai.o 



Av. 46.7 mm. , 



Several good collections were made May 10 and 11, 1916. These have been divided 
into two lots. The first was collected on Paget Island and at Crandall's seining ground 
on Grims Island. (See Table 5.) These points are located about 30 miles above 
Astoria. The second lot comprises collections made at several points on the lower 
part of the estuary, the best series coming from Sand Island and Point EUice. (See 
Table 6.) 

Two hundred and eighteen fry were taken at Crandall's seining ground and on 
Puget Island. Thirty-nine yearlings were taken at the same time. The length of the 
fry ranges from 33 to 98 mm. The average length is 52.5 mm.» with the mode at 43 ram. 
The sex proportion in this collection is 54.1 per cent males to 45.9 per cent females. The 
average length of the males is 52.3 mm. and of the females 52.8 mm. The following 
table (5) contains the data for this collection : 

Table 5. — Pry prom Crandall's SmNiNO Ground and Pug at Island, Lowsr Columbia River, 

May zo, 1916. 



Length. 



9610 zoo mm.. 
91 to 95 mm... 
86 to 90 mm... 
81 to 85 mm... 
76 to 80 mm. . . 
7z to 75 mm... 
66 to 70 mm. . . 
^i to 65 mm... 
56to6omm... 
5itos5mm... 
46 to 50 mm. . . 
4z to 45 mm. . 
36t0 4omm... 
31 to 35 mm... 



Number. 



Total 

Av. s»-S nmi. 



Number of speci- 
mens with — 



Ptote- 
leu. 



Scales 
with 
rings. 



Scale record. 



Average 

number of 

rings. 



za.o 
i»6 
Z0.0 
10.0 
9*3 
8.Z 
8.Z 
6.4 
6.a 
S-a 
4.6 
a-9 
x«3 



Avenge 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 



63.0 
48.0 
48.0 
4&5 
41. o 
4Z.O 
37- o 
31. o 
a8.9 
»6.S 

S9.6 

Z6.5 

za.o 



The collections made May 1 1 in the lower part of the estuary include 103 fry and 10 
yearlings. There are 52 males among the fry averaging 46.7 mm. in* length. The 
51 females average 48.8 mm. The following table (6) gives the data regarding the fry: 
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TabLS 6.— FftT TBLOU I/>W9R PART OF COLUMBIA EstUAHT, MaY ZZ, igi6. 



II 



Si to 85 mm., 
^totomm.. 
yt to 75 mm. , 
<66t0 7omm.. 
6z to 65 mm., 
56 to 60 mm.. 
51 to 55 mm. . 
46 to 50 mm.. 
41 to 45 mm., 
36 to 40 mm., 
3< to 35 mm.. 



ToUl... 
Av. 47.7 1 



Length. 



Nwnber. 



Nmnber oC sped- 
mens with— 



Plate, 
leu. 



Scales 
with 
rings. 



Scale reoofd. 



Avenge 
number ol 

rings. 



6-5 
6. a 
S-4 
40 
3- a 
1.6 



Avenge 

length ol 
anterior 
radius. 



53.0 
29.0 
34-9 

31. S 
17.3 

xo-s 



ao.6 



In comparing these collections with the ones made the day before, the average 
smaller size of the fish is the only conspicuous point of difiference. This is obviously 
due to a scarcity of fish of the larger sizes, since the modes of the two curves are the 
same, 43 mm. The water in the lower part of the estuary is quite brackish owing to 
the considerable admixture of salt water, while that in the part of the river where the 
collections of May 10 were made is perfectly fresh. Therefore it would seem probable 
that on reaching the brackish water the larger fish tended to continue their migration 
on into the ocean, while the smaller ones remained behind. 

The next collection to be considered was made in the Columbia River near the mouth 
of the Little White Salmon River, about 50 miles above the point where the Willamette 
River joins the Columbia. This collection was made May 25, 1916, at which time 24 fry 
imd I yearling were captured. The fry average 44.6 mm. in length and range from 
37 to 61 mm. The mode is at 49 mm. Six specimens have no scales, 7 have only 
platelets, and 11 have scales with rings. Males and females are present in this col- 
lection in equal numbers and are also of equal size, both sexes averaging 44.6 mm. in 
length. The following table (7) contains the data: 

Tablb 7. — Fry from Colxtmbl^ Rivsr nsar Mouth of LittlS Wmrs Salmon River, Mat 25, Z9z6. 



Length. 



Number. 



Number of soeci- 
menswith— 



Plate, 
leu. 



Scales 
with 
rings. 



Scale record. 



Avenge 

number ol 
rings. 



Average 
length of 
anterior 



6z to 6s mm., 
56 to 60 mm.. 
5z to 55 mm.. 

4X to 45 mm., 
j6 to 40 mm.. 

Tftital 

AT.4«.6mi 



7.0 
6.7 
6.0 
4.0 
z.o 
1.5 



4.7 



a8.9 
38.0 

33. o 
ao.5 

8.0 
8.0 



at. 3 
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The smaller size of these fish as compared with those from below the mouth of the 
Willamette River is distinctly shown and is in accord with our explanation of the 
excessive proportion of small fish in the collections from the lower river; that is, that 
smaller fish are constantly being added to those in the estuary as a result of migration 
from above. 

Eight specimens were preserved at theClackamash atchery, May 27, 1916. These 
average 56 mm. in length. AH have well developed scales. The average number of 
rings on the scales is 7.5, and the average length of the anterior radius of the scales is 
28.5. There are four males averaging 53 mm. in length and four females averaging 
59 mm. 

A good collection of fry was made near Astoria, in the lower part of the estuary 
June 12 and 13, 1916. (See Tables 8 and 9.) In all, 132 specimens were taken, and it 
is worthy of note that none were yearlings. Yearlings do not appear in any subsequent 
collection from the lower part of the river, and it may be concluded from this that the 
yearling migrants quit the river for salt water about the first of June, if not earlier. 
This point is given more detailed consideration later. 

Thirty-six of these fry were taken just within the mouth of a small creek near Point 
Ellice. They differ so distinctly from the remainder of the collection that they are 
considered separately. (See Table 8.) The average length is but 47.7 mm., with the 
mode at 38 mm. All of the individuals have formed scales, and in all but one, rings 
are present on the scales. The average ntunber of rings b 4.1, and the average lengtii 
of the anterior radius is 20.5. Nineteen of these specimens are males averaging 47.5 
mm. in length. Seventeen females average 48 mm. 

Tablb 8.— Fry prom wrrmN Mouth ov Smaix Crbkk near Pon^r Ellice, Columbia River, June 13* 

Z916. 



Number at _ 
mens with— 



Number. 



Plate- 



Scales 

with 
rings. 



Scale recofd. 



Average 

number of 
rings. 



length oi 
anterior 
radios. 



66 to 70 mm., 
6x to 65 mm., 
56 to 60 mm., 
5X to 55 mm., 
46 to 50 mm. , 
41 to 45 mm. . 
36 to 40 mm.. 



8.0 
7.0 
7.0 
5-3 
4-3 
3*4 

3t.S 



33.0 

a8.o 

99* S 
3S«0 

acs 
I8.e 

f3.o 



Total 

Av. 47.7>°in- 



The remaining 96 specimens collected in the estuary at this time are distinctly 
larger, averaging 76.5 mm. in length. In these specimens it is found for the first time 
that the scales of some of the fish have developed the wider marginal rings which have 
been designated "intermediate rings." This marginal band of wider rings is usually 
sharply dLBFerentiated from the central part of the scale and begins abruptly — ^not by a 
gradual increase in the space between rings. It may even be preceded by a slight 
narrowing, especially in the older fish. Gilbert (1913) has found similar intermediate 
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growth in sodceye and silver salmon which migrated as yearlings. These intermediate 
rings represent a period of growth more rapid than the normal growth in f re^ water 
and yet not so vigorous as the true ocean growth (PI. II, figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6). Inter- 
mediate rings are not present on the scales of every specimen, but among the larger fry 
and yearlings taken in the estuary after the first of June some are ah^sys found which 
show this type of growth at the margins of the scales. For the purpose of ready com- 
parison those fish whose scales show the band of intermediate rings are given separate 
consideration. 

The fry contained in the coOection of June 13 which do not show this intermediate 
growth (80 in number) average 75.2 mm, in length. The length ranges from 53 to 105 
mm., with the mode at 73 mm. The average number of rings is 9.6, and the average 
length of the anterior radius is 38.1. The males number 35 (44 per cent) and average 
78.3 mm. The 45 females average 72.8 mm. in length. 

Sixteen specimens have scales which show the intermediate growth. These average 
83. 1 mm. in length. Seven males average 80.3 mm.; and 9 females, 85.3 mm. The follow- 
ing table (9) presents the data for this collection: 

Tabl9 9. — Fry from Columbia Estuary, Juns 12 and 13, 1916. 

EIGHTY SPBOMBNS WITHOUT INTBRMBDIATB GROWTH. 



Lensth. 



Number. 



Scale reoQffd. 



Averace 
mtmibcr oi 



Avenge 
kngthof 
anterior 



SOX to Z05 mm. . 
96 to too mm... 
9x to 95 mm.... 
86 to 90 mm..... 
SxtoSsnnn.... 

96toaomm 

fi to 75 mm.... 
66 to 70 nun...., 
61 to65>nm.... 
56 to 60 mm. ... 
$t to 55 mm. 



At. 75.3 mm. 



zz.o 



48*0 



xj.S 

ti.a 
10.5 

SO.Z 
9-3 

9.0 
7.6 
7.0 

4*0 



50.5 

43*6 
41.9 
38.0 
36.7 
350 
30.8 
•8.8 



9.6 



38-1 



SIXTEEN SPBCIMBNS WITH INTERMBDIATB GROWTH. 



Scale record. 



Nmnber of rings— 



To Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Ininteiw 
mediate 
growth. 


13.3 

X3.0 

ao.6 
X0.0 
• 5 

9.0 


4.6 
6.0 
4.6 
4-0 
4-0 
40 



TotaL 



I«ength 01 anterior 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



TbtaL 



Aycrage 
estimated 
length oC 
fish at 
Degimiing 
oiintefw 
mediate 
growth. * 



9it09S»ai.. 
86 to 90 nun.. 
tttoSsmm.. 
)6to8emm.. 

66 to 70 nun. . 



X6.9 
19.0 
146 
14.0 

13.0 

X3-0 



33' O 
36,3 
a6.o 
aS-S 
•3-0 
33.0 



51-3 

463 

43.0 
38.0 

33-0 
33.0 



63.0 
40-6 

S3.0 

53.0 

50-5 

48.5 



At. 83.x 1 



XX.6 



4.6 



X6.3 



36.7 



4a'4 



53J 



• For explanation at eetimatrH length of fish in thb and suooeedittg tables ■ 
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The smaller size of the fish taken within the mouth of the creek near Point Ellice 
is of interest and may be accounted for by one of two hypotheses: (i) These may be 
fry which are just migrating from the stream into the Columbia estuary. It is not known 
definitely whether chinook salmon spawn in this stream, but it is rather unlikely. Two 
attempts were made to determine this, but only silver salmon were obtained. The 
stream is quite small and is not a typical chinook stream, being for the most part shallow 
and with sandy bottom. Furthermore, since the stream is so near the ocean, it should 
be expected, owing to the warmer and more equable climate, that development would 
be more, rapid than in the higher tributaries. If this were the case, it would be expected, 
tmless growth were modified by some other factor, such as racial difference, that the 
fish coming from this stream would average larger than those from the higher tributaries. 
(2) The more probable hypothesis is that the smaller individuals among the migrating 
fry have run up into the mouth of the stream. This might be for the sake of the probable 
greater safety in such a location or because of the reduced salinity of the water. It 
has been shown by Rutter (1903) that the larger fry are more resistant to the effects 
of salt water, and also that alternations in the salinity of the water are a distinct aid 
in accustoming the young fish to sea water. The second hypothesis, therefore, seems a 
reasonable explanation for the presence of the smaller fish in the mouth of this stream. 
It is quite probable that if these fish remain for any length of time in the fresh water of 
such a stream it will have a tendency to slow up the growth rate and result finally in 
developing irregularities of scale growth. 

Among those fish taken in the Columbia estuary proper it has been shown that those 
specimens whose scales show a band of intermediate rings average larger than those 
whose scales do not show this band. Since the wider rings indicate a more vigorous 
growth this result was quite to be expected and hardly calls for special comment. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the estimated length of the fish at the time of begirming 
this intermediate growth is distinctly less than the length of those fish which have not 
begun this intermediate growth. This estimated length was found by the method in- 
vented by Dahl and since used to advantage by Gilbert, and also by Fraser. This method 
involves the following proportion: 

Total length of scale : total length of fish : : the length of the scale at some particular point : the 
length of the fish at the time this point was at the periphery of the scale. 

By applying this proportion to each individual it is found that in the 16 individ- 
uals which have formed an intermediate band the average length at the time this inter- 
mediate growth was begun was 53.3 mm. The average length of those fish present in 
the estuary at this time, but which have not begun the intermediate growth, is 75.1 mm. 
This shows that the fish whose scales do not have an intermediate band have arrived 
in the estuary more recently than those whose scales do show this band of wider rings. 
The greater length of the fish which have been longer in the estuary is the result of the 
more rapid rate of growth maintained in the estuary as compared with the slower growth 
in fresh water upstream. The cause of the accelerated growth in salt water is at present 
unknown but is probably due to the increase in the food supply. One other possibility 
suggests itself in explanation of the fact that some individuals do not show the more 
rapid intermediate growth, namely, some individuals may not respond as readily (or 
perhaps not at all) to the stimuli encountered in the estuary which, in other individuals, 
initiate the accelerated growth. 
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One hundred and sixty-six specimens of migrating fry were captured at Point 
Ellice, July 19, 1916. (See Table lo.) The average length is 92.1 mm., ranging from 
60 to 1 28 mm., with the mode at 93 mm. It will be noted that here and in the subsequent 
tables there is very little skewing of the curve of length toward the lower end. This 
indicates, undoubtedly, that no more of the smallest fry are being added from the upper 
waters. This is proved by the fact that no fry less than 60 mm. in length were taken. 
Such fry as are entering the estuary from above must be more nearly the same size as 
the fish already in the estuary. 

The scales of these fish show an average of 12.9 rings. One hundred and sixteen 
have started a more rapid intermediate growth, which is indicated on the scales by a 
marginal band of wider rings. There is an average of 7.6 rings within the intermediate 
band, the band itself comprising 5.3 rings. Seventy-six of the spedmens are males, 
averaging 90.1 mm. in length. Ninety females average 93.6 mm. 

Tablb 10. — ^Fry from Point Eujc«, Columbia. Estuary, July 19, 19x6. 

FIFTY SPECOfBNS WITHOUT INTERMEDIATB GROWTH. 



Length. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average 

nimiberof 

rings. 



Average 
length of 



radhis. 



Ill to 1X5 mm.. 
106 to 1x0 mm., 
zoztoxosmm.. 

96toxoomxn.. 

9xto 95 mm.. 

86to 90mm.. 

8xto 85 mm.. 

96to 80mm.. 
• 71 to 75 mm.. 

66 to 70mm. . 

6xto 65 mm.. 

56 to 60mm. . 

Av. 89.9 mm. 



XX. o- 

X50 

xj.a 

X3.6 

X0.6 
X0.5 
X1.4 
X0.0 
Z0.0 
9.0 
9.0 



XX.9 



66.5 

48.0 
56.7 

S2.S 

48.0 

43- o 
40.5 
40.0 
33. o- 
Sj.o 
33- O 
a8<o 



46.4 



ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN SPECIMENS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 



Lfngth. 



Nmnber. 



Scale record. 



Nmnber of rixig»— 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



In inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Total 



Length of anterior 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Total 



AYtngt 

estimated 

length of 

fish at 



inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



xa6tox3on 
tax to XS5 n 
xi6toxjofl 
zxz to ZZ5 II 
ie6tosxoii 
am to 105 II 
96 to soon 
9xto 95a 
•6to 9011 
Sxto Ssn 
l6to Son 
Tfto 7S1I 
<6to TOfl 
teto 6sfl 

At. 93-x 1 



9.6 

7-7 
8-4 
8.0 
7-a 
7-3 
7. a 
6.9 
6.9 
5-0 
6.5 



7.6 



ao.o 



38.0 



78.0 



43- o 



7-X 
7-3 

U 

4-9 
4'» 

4-7 
4.0 
S-o 

^o 



X6.7 
16.S 

M-7 
X5'3 
X3-4 

Z3.8 
Z9.9 

XX. 4 

XX.6 

XX. 3 
IO.O 
XX. 5 



37.0 
30.5 

30.8 

31. 3 
30.a 
«S.s 

•7.x 
37. » 
«4-4 
8X.O 
«9.0 



63.0 
60.8 
57- o 
56-5 
SX.O 
48.3 
44*9 
4X.3 
39'S 
3«-4 
38.0 
35.5 



76.y 

60.5 

54-5 
58.0 
60.5 
54-5 
55.5 
53.6 
47-3 
43. a 
3«.o 
S0.5 



»«-3 



49-8 



55*3. 
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With few minor exceptions, the results obtained from the study of this collection 
are similar in all respects to those obtained from a study of the June collections. The 
difference in length between the fish which have begun the rapid intermediate growth and 
those which have not is less but is plainly indicated, the fish having the intermediate 
band being larger. The average estimated length at the time of beginning the inter- 
mediate growth is approximately the same, 55.3 mm. 

A collection containing 51 specimens was made at Point Bllice, August 12, 1916. 
Another series of 13 specimens was collected from the same place August 26, 191 6. 
Smce no particular difference in these two collections has appeared as a result of their 
study, they will be con^dered together. (See Table 11.) The average length is 93.9 mm. , 
ranging from 49 to 1 22 mm. The mode is at 93 mm. It will be noticed that the average 
length of this collection is approximately the same as that of the July collection. It 
might be concluded from this that an average length of 92 or 93 mm is the maximum 
attained in the estuary, but this conclusion is not borne out by subsequent collections. 
Forty of these specimens are males, averaging 92 mm. in length. Twenty-four females 
average 97.2 mm. 

The scales do not differ greatly from those of the July collection. The number of 
rings has increased slightly, although the size of the scale, as indicated by the length of 
the anterior radius, remains practically the same. The estimated length at the time of 
beginning the intermediate growth is nearly the same as in June and July. Six of the 
specimens collected August 26 begin to show at the periphery of the scales narrow 
rings, indicating the slower winter growth. 

Tabls II. — Fry from Point Elucb, Wash., Aug. 12 and a6, 1916. 
TWENTY-SEVEN SPECIMENS WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 



Length. 



Number. 



ScftlereoonL 



Averace 

number of 

rings. 



Average 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 



zo6to ixonun. 
zoztoxosnun. 

96 to zoo nun. 

9zto 95znm. 

86to 90mm. 

Szto 85 mm. 

76to 80mm. 

Tzto 7smm. 

66 to 70 uilu. 
. 6z to 65 mm.. 

56to 6oizun. 

51 to 5smm. 

46to 50mm. 



Av. 87.8 izun. , 



Z8.0 
Z4.0 
z6.o 
14-4 
«3-7 
Z4.0 



48.0 

S4-a 

47- o 
45-7 
41- o 



10.0 
zo>o 
9.0 



43- O 
38.0 
33.0 



18.0 



«3-S 



45- 7 
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Tablb II.— Fry from Point Eujcs, Wash., Aug. la and 26, 19x6— Contd. 

THIRTY-SEVEN SPECIMENS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 
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Length. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Number of ring»— 



To inter- 


In inter- 


mediate 


mediate 


growth. 


growth. 


X3.0 


7.0 


xs-5 


8.0 


X3-0 


7-5 


9.0 


9.0 


9.x 


7-3 


9.9 


8.9 


6.3 


9»3 


7-5 


8.0 


6.0 


5.8 


6.0 


6.0 



Total 



Length of anterior 
radius— 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



TotaL 



Avenge 



length of 
fish at 



inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



X9X to 195 mm.. 
xi6tox9omm.. 
xxz to zzsmm.. 
io6toziomm.. 
loz to zosmm.. 

96 to 100 mm, . 

91 to 95 mm.. 

86to 90fflm.. 

8xto 85 mm.. 

7«to 80mm.. 

. At. 98.5 am. 



ao.o 
«-S 

x8.o 
16. 4 
X7-4 
X5*5 
XS«5 
ZX.8 

Z9.0 



38.0 

45-5 

,8.0 
99-6 

30-S 
99.3 

«4»4 
93.0 

93.0 



68.0 
35*5 

58.0 

St'i 
43- O 
38.0 
43.0 



73-0 
90.5 
73' o 
6SS 
S8.0 
54.* 
44-X 
SX-S 
51-3 



8-5 



16. 1 



98.9 



5«-3 



54-8 



Three specimens of young chinook salmon were caught August 23, 191 6, by hook 
and line from the wharf of P. J. McGowan & Sons at Ilwaco, Wash. These young 
fish were under the cannery and were feeding voraciously on the offal resulting from 
the cleaning of the adult sahnon. Their stomachs were quite filled with eggs and 
small pieces of kidney, flesh, etc. There was very little evidence that they had been 
feeding on insects or crustaceans. Several other collections were made under this can- 
nery and one other in Astoria, and in every case the young fish were found to have 
eaten heavily of the offal. These three specimens are all females averaging 118 mm. 
in length. The scales of one specimen show a distinct intermediate band of eight rings. 
The average number of rings on the scales is 21.3. The length of the anterior radius 
averages 61.3. 

Ten specimens of young chinooks were collected in the Clackamas River, August 
30 and 31, 1916. (See Table 12.) The collection was made by hook and line near the 
Clackamas hatchery, about 2 miles above where the Clackamas River flows into the 
Willamette. Five of these are males averaging 1 13.8 mm. in length. The five females 
average 112 mm. Four of the males were approaching maturity, as was indicated by 
the enlarged and white testes. The average length of these four is 118.2 mm. The 
scales of these precocious males are in every respect similar to the scales of the other 
individuals. Such precociously matured males have been previously described by 
Rutter (1903). The scales of these fish indicate unmistakably that they were fry, less 
than I year old. The scales of 8 out of the 10 individuals show a distinct narrowing 
of the marginal rings corresponding to the slower growth of the fall and winter, ^nce 
the number of specimens is so small, no attempt is made to segregate the specimens 
showing different types of scale growth, 
lessoi**— 20 — 2 
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Tablb 12. — ^YouNG Chenooks prom Clackamas Rivisr, Aug. 30 and 31, 19x6. 





Number— 


Scsle record. 


Avenge 


Avenielencth. 


Total. 


With 
check. 


Number of rings— 


Averftse lenicth of 
anterior radius— 


lencthof 
fisbat 
time of 




To check. 


Total. 


To check. 


Total. 


of check. 


XZ9.9 W^ . . T , T . . T . . 1 . , T W T . T , t - - r 


xo 


7 


6.7 


80.7 


17- 3 


58. t 


43.4 







The check found on these scales, while in some respects similar, can not be con- 
sidered as identical with the check preceding the intermediate rings, which is a feature 
of the scale growth of the fish taken on the lower river. The central part of the scales, 
within the check, is composed of a fewer number of rings, is smaller in size, and the 
rings succeeding the check are not so wide. (See PI. I, figs. 7 and 8.) While it seems 
probable that the fundamental causes underlying the formation of these checks are 
similar (probably a change in the food supply or other environmental conditions), the 
change in the case of the fish entering the brackish water of the estuary is more pro- 
found. In order to distinguish these two types of checks in the discussions, the term 
"primary check'' will be used for that formed in the upper parts of the stream and 
"migratory check" for that formed on entering the estuary. The next collection to be 
mentioned will throw further light on this question. 

In April and May, 1915, the Oregon Fish and Game Commission planted, from the 
hatchery at Bonneville, several carloads of chinook fry in a small artificial lake near 
Seufert, Oreg. The fish were fed daily with ofiFal from Seufert Bros, cannery, which is 
located at this point. At the time the plant was made the writer measured a small 
series of the fish. The average length was 44.6 mm. September 2, 1915, a collection 
of 55 specimens was made by hook and line from this lake and the outlet which con- 
nected the lake with the Columbia River. (See Table 13.) The average length was 
80.9 mm. Twenty-seven were males averaging 81.5 mm. in length and 28 were females 
averaging 80.3 mm. There were three mature males in the lot, and these averaged 94 
mm. in length. The most interesting point which appeared in the study of this collec- 
tion has to do with the formation of the primary check mentioned above. Such a check 
was apparent on the scales of 84 per cent of the specimens, and an average of 6.7 rings 
was included within this check. The general appearance of the scales is similar to 
that of fish reared under t}rpical hatchery conditions; that is, the rings are more or 
less irregularly spaced and may be broken. (See PI. I, fig. 6.) The central portion 
was missing from many of the scales examined, so that it was frequently necessary to 
examine several scales from the same fish before a perfect one was found. Not infre- 
quently a similar central portion would be dislocated in reference to the scale as a whole, 
as though it had been loosened and turned within the delicate pocket of the skin in 
which the scale is formed. This appearance has also been described by Gilbert (1914, p. 
62), who has found it on the scales of the sockeye salmon. These blank and dislocated 
centers correspond in size to the area within the check on the perfect scales, and there 
could be no doubt that the same cause was responsible for flJl three of these abnor- 
malities in the scale growth. Nineteen specimens (35 per cent) had begun the slower 
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winter growth, as is indicated by the narrower marginal rings. The following table (13) 
gives the data regarding this collection. No attempt is made to segregate the few 
specimens whose scales do not possess this primary check. 

TablS 13.— Young Chinooks from Lak9 at Sbijfbrt, Orsg., Sspt. 2, 1915. 



Lcogth. 



Nttmbcf^ 



Total. 



With 
chc(±. 



Scale record. 



Number of ri]i8»— 



To check. Total. 



Length of anterior 
ladhta— 



To dieck. Total. 



Average 



length of 
fidiat 
time of 

formation 



of check. 



S06 to tzo am. , 
zoi to Z05 mm. , 
96 to zoo mm... 
9t to 95 mm.... 
86t0 9omm... 
8t to 85 mm. . . . 
76to8omm... 
9z to 75 mm. . . . 
66 to 70mm.... 
6zto65 



Total 

Av., 80.9 mm. 



8.S 



14.0 
17- o 



•5.5 

3J.O 



4S-S 
55*5 



63.0 
63*0 



5.6 
8.3 
6.7 
6.1 
S.6 
6.4 
4>0 



13.6 
X4.6 
ia.9 
M.3 
11.4 
ZI.3 
zi.o 



ti.3 
•8.8 
aa.S 

91. Z 
Z7.3 

z8.o 
Z3.0 



41' 3 
44*4 
39* a 

37. S 

39' S 

3I-0 
s8.o 



49-5 
54. 5 

46*0 
45- O 
41-0 
39- O 
33.0 



6.7 



ia.7 



The almost exact correspondence between the estimated length at the time of the 
formation of the primary check and the actual observed length at the time of planting 
proves conclusively that in this particular instance the altered rate of growth following 
the formation of the check was in response to the changed envirotmiental conditions 
resulting from the removal of the fish from the hatchery at Bonneville to the lake at 
Seufert. 

Sixty-nine specimens were collected September 15, 1916, at Crandall's seining ground 
on Grims Island. In several respects this is an tmusual collection. The average length 
is but 74.4 mm., the smallest recorded since June. The proportion of specimens whose 
scales show the intermediate growth is also very small, only three in the entire collection. 
None of the other collections made at this point are remarkable for the small size of the 
fish as compared with other collections made at the same time of year in other localities, 
so that it is unlikely that selection has taken place here as was evidently the case with the 
collection made within the mouth of the small stream near Point Ellice. A possible 
explanation may be that we are dealing here with a series composed largely, if not 
wholly, of fish migrating seaward from some particular tributary or region of the Co- 
lumbia River watershed, in which the fry do not attain, before migration, as large a 
size as is common for other parts of the watershed. Gilbert (1912a) has described such 
differences among the young migrating sockeyes in different tributaries of the Fraser 
River system. This explanation seems, therefore, plausible in the case of these young 
chinooks, although admittedly unproved. 

The three specimens which show a band of intermediate rings are among the largest 
taken and average 89.3 mm. in length. The average number of rings preceding the 
intermediate growth is 7. The number of intermediate rings averages 9, and the 
average total number of rings is, therefore, 16. The average length of the anterior 
radius of the scale is 21.3 to the b^;inning of the intermediate growth and 47.3 to the 
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periphery of the scales. The average estimated length at the time of b^;umiiig the 
rapid growth is 39.3 mm. The whole collection contains 36 males and 33 females. The 
males have an average length of 74.2 mm. and the females 74.8 mm. In the following 
table (14) are presented the data relative to those specimens whose scales do not show a 
band of intermediate rings: 

Tabl9 14. — Data for 66 Young Chinooks from Crandazx's SmNiNo Ground, Sspt. 25, 19x6. 

SPBOMSNS WITHOUT INTBRICEDIATS GROWTH. 



I«ength. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Number 
of rings. 



]>ngthof 
anterior 
ladius. 



86 to 90 mn.. 
8x to 85 nun.. 
96 to 80 mm.. 
7z to 75 mm.. 
66 to 90 mm.. 
6z to 6s mm.. 
56 to 60 mm.. 



X5-S 

14.9 
13- 4 
Z9.9 
XX. 9 
ZX.9 
13. o 



54- O 
45-1 
4a-Q 
41.0 

36. S 

33*5 
33-0 



Ay. 7S.8 mm. . 



X3.1 



40.x 



Thirty-five young chinooks were taken by hook and line September 17, 1914, from 
beneath the McGowan canxiery at Ilwaco, Wash. The scales of 28 (80 per cent) of these 
show a marginal band of intermediate rings. As a rule these intermediate rings are 
distinctiy heavier and wider than is the case with the average fish collected elsewhere 
in the estuary. It is also found that the rings immediately preceding the intermediate 
band are sometimes distinctiy narrower than the more central rings. (See PI. II, 
figs. 5 and 7.) This same appearance characterizes the scales of a few specimens from 
Crandall's seining ground, just mentioned, and, to anticipate, is found in varying 
proportions in all later collections from the estuary. There are not, however, two 
distinct categories of scales, one exhibiting a distinct narrowing preceding the inter- 
mediate growth and the other without such narrowing. All stages in the development 
of this band of narrow rings may be observed from examples where the intermediate 
band begins merely as a sudden widening (PI. II, fig. 6) to tiiose where the intermediate 
band is preceded by a very clear and well-marked band of narrow rings (PI. II, fig. 5). 
Plate II, figure 7, represents an intermediate condition. Among the seven fish whose 
scales do not show intermediate growth are five whose scales terminate in narrow rings 
of the winter type. These are somewhat smaller than the specimens whose scales do 
show the intermediate band, and there can be little doubt that they are the more recent 
arrivals from upstream which had not yet begun the intermediate growth. 

The scales of some of the specimens contained in this collection have also a more 
or less well-developed primary check in addition to the migratory check which imme- 
diately precedes the intermediate growth. This also is found in varying proportions 
in the subsequent collections and will be considered more in detail later. Eighteen 
males average 12 1.3 mm. in length and 17 females average 124.7 mm. The following 
table (15) contains the data for this collection: 
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Scale record. 


ATerage length. 


Number 
of rings. 


Length of 
radius. 




20. a 


59-4 





TWENTY-EIGHT SPBOMENS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 



Length. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Number of rings — 



To Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Total. 



Length of anterior 
radius— 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



ToUl. 



Ayence 



length of 

fish at 
beginning 
of Inters 
mediate 
growth. 



isztozssmm. 
z46to xsomm. 
141 toz4smm. 
zj6toz4omm. 
131 to ijsmm. 
za6 to 130 mm. 
Z9I tozasmm. 
zz6 tozaomm. 
zxz tozzsmm. 
zo6to zzomm. 
zoz tozosmm. 

Ay. 133.5 mn 



17.0 



98.0 



53- o 



88.0 



98.0 



Z7.0 
95.0 
90. 

Z7.0 

z8.6 
z6.6 
z6. 9 



34-5 
30.0 
93.0 
90.7 
91.4 
90.3 
Z9*6 



55- o 
53- o 
53-0 
48.0 
50.0 
47.0 
45- o 



75- o 
78.0 
58-0 
6x.o 
60.0 
59- o 
55- O 



Z05.0 

98.0 

ZZ8.0 
ZOD.0 
105.0 
95' o 
89' o 



13.0 



19.5 



40.0 



60.0 



9Z.4 



48.x 



6a. o 



70.0 
96.8 



Seven specimens were collected from the Clackamas River near the hatchery on 
October 13, 191 5. These were obtained by hook and line &hing, and the collection is 
too small and too variable to deserve detailed attention. The average length is 1 18 mm., 
and the average total number of rings on the scales, 21. Several show the primary 
check, and one at least had apparently started a new period of vigorous growth. This 
is indicated on the scales by a marginal band of five slightly wider rings. The scales of 
all of the other specimens terminate in rings of the winter t3rpe. 

October 16, 1915, a collection consisting of 119 young chinooks was made at Point 
Ellice, Wash. The total average length is 112.7 mm. Sixty-one males average 112.2 
mm. and 58 females 11 3.3 mm. Twenty-nine specimens (24 per cent) have a distinct 
intermediate band at the margins of the scales. The scales of the remaining 90 speci- 
mens terminate uniformly in narrow winter rings. The scales of a considerable pro- 
portion show the primary check about 9 or 10 rings from the center. The following 
table (16) presents the data. 
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Tabus i6.— Youno Chinooks from Point Eixicb, Wash., Oct. i6, 1915. 
spbcdcbns without intesmbdiatb growth. 



Number- 



Scale recoxd. 



Total. 



With 
primary 
chedE. 



Number oC ring»— 



To check. Total. 



Lensth of anterior 
ladiua— 



To check. Total. 



Ayerage 



length of 

fi&at 

time of 

foimatioa 

of check. 



X46 to 150 mm. . 
X4xtox45mm.. 
X36toz4onun.. 
zjztoxasmni.. 
za6toz3omm.. 
Z9Z to X95 mm. . 
zz6 to xao xzun. . 
zzztozzsmm.. 
zo6tozzomm.. 
zoztozoszzun.. 
96 to zoo mm. . . 



Total 

Av. zzj.omzn. 



z6.o 



88.0 



13. O 
9.0 

»-7 
za6 
zz. o 
zao 
Z0.8 
zaj 



38.0 
a9-S 
34.0 
33.8 
a3-4 

33. O 
3Z. 7 
3Z.S 



38.0 
38.0 
3d. 7 

3ao 

33.3 

38. s 

39. 6 
"6.3 



78.0 
70.5 
63.0 
6Z.7 
SS.5 
58.0 
55-7 
53.0 



63.0 
Sas 
55- « 

6z 7 
59-0 
S4«0 
47- X 
5^S 



zo.6 



S9-8 



57- X 



SPBCIMBNS WITH INTBSMBDIATB GROWTH. 





Number- 


Scale record. 


Average estimated 
length of fish at 


Ungth. 


Total. 


WHh 
primary 
chedE. 




Length of anterior radius— 


time of formft- 
Uonof— 




To 
pfimary 
check. 


To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


To 
primary 
check. 


To inters 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


Primary 
check. 


Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


j«x to Z35 mm 




z 


5 
5 
5 
z 



9-0 


33. 
33.0 
Z9.O 
33.8 
3Z. 8 

X9-4 
Z8.3 

Z7.0 


34.0 
35.6 

35-3 

33.3 
3Z.7 

19- S 


38.0 


58.0 

To 
SS'O 
Sao 
49-6 
46.7 
48.0 


68.0 
63.0 
63.0 
66.0 
60.0 
58.5 
36.7 
SS-5 


53- 


ZX3.0 


Z36 to Z30 izun 


Z3Z to Z35 mm 








93- 
855 


zz6to z3oizim 


9.8 
zo.6 

70 
zz.o 


36.0 
39*0 
34.0 
33.0 


47- 
55. 
43- 
S30 


zzz to ZZ5 iimi 






96 16 zoo*mm 










Total 


39 


17 




































Av. zzz.oznm 






9. as 


30.3 


a3-4 


36.8 


SO- 7 


60.6 


43. 9 


94-7 









In connection with the series just considered another collection made the following 
day, October 17, 191 5, is of considerable interest. This second collection was made by 
hook and line under one of the canneries located at Astoria, Oreg., the Union Fisher- 
men's Cooperative Cannery. As has been already mentioned, fish taken under these 
conditions are always found to be feeding heavily on the oflfal from the cannery. This 
collection consists of 61 specimens, of which 43 (70 per cent) have scales which show 
the intermediate growth. The average length of this collection is considerably greater 
than for the Point EUice collection, 127.5 ™i^- "^^^ specimens which had begun the 
rapid intermediate growth average 130.5 mm., and those which had not done so average 
but 120.2 mm. All of the specimens whose scales do not show intermediate rings have 
the narrow winter rings at the scale margins. Thirty-three males average 127.9 <zun. 
in length and 28 females 127.0 mm. The following table (17) gives the data for this 
collection : 
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spbohbns without intbhmbdiatb growth. 
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Numbex^— 


Scale recoxd. 


Average 
estimated 

time of 
of check. 


teogth. 


Total. 


With 
check. 


Number of ringt— 


Length of anterior 
radius-" 




To 
pfimary 
check. 


Totol. 


To 


Total. 


151 to 155 nun 








9S-0 




8S.0 




14^ to 150 nun 








X41 to 145 mm , 












136 tn 140 mm. , . , . , . , 












ijf to XJ5 mm 












Z96tox3omm 


9.0 
6.0 
6.5 
xcs 
7.3 


2$- J 

«3.3 
aa. 6 
aa. 
aa.3 


as- 5 

aas 
aj. 
33- 
84.6 


68.0 
68.0 
58; 
6x. 3 


48.0 
40.S 

4X.3 


iti to x»5 mm 


1x6 to x»o mm 


zxx to XX5 mm 


106 to xxo nmi 




Total 


x8 


XX 


• 






















Avi X30.S xmn. . . 






7.8 


23.7 


25.3 


64-5 


48.0 









SPECIMENS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 





Number— 


Scale record. 


Average 


estinuited 


I<ength. 


Total. 


With 
check. 


Average number of rings — 


Average length of anterior 
radius— 


length 01 Dsn ai 
time of forma- 
tion of— 




To 
check. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


To 
check. 


Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


Check. 


Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


176 to x8o mm 


; 






33.0 


34.0 




73- 


X13. 




xx8. 












x66to xTomm 




















161 to x6< mm 




















156 to xtemm 


9.0 
95 
10.3 
la.o 
8.5 
7.x 
10. a 
8.x 

8.9 
9.0 
13.0 


33.0 
34. 
24.3 
34.0 

32.3 
33.9 

ax. 6 
30.4 
3a 4 
aao 
X9.9 

33. 
X4-0 


38. 

2B.5 

^3 

a9.o 
36.9 
a7.o 
36.0 
33.8 
33.0 
34.0 
34.9 
34.0 
xs-o 


a8.o 
23.0 

30. S 

36.5 
3x3 
33.0 
a8.o 
33.0 


58.0 

'^l 

64.6 

58. 
58.0 

59. 
56.3 
51.3 
50-5 
43- 


73.0 
88.0 
83.0 
8X.3 
79.6 
73.0 

73- 
69.3 

St 

53.0 


63.0 

^•: 

63.0 
50.5 

43.0 

53- 
45.8 
63.0 

45- 5 
48.0 
63.0 


xa3.o 
ii<.5 
xx8>o 






X46 to X50 mm 


x^T tn JA* mm 


X09.6 


116 to 1^0 mm 


I 


X06.3 
xo&x 




xa6to x3omm 


X06.0 




X03.0 

X04. 6 


xx6to xaomm 


ixx to XX5 mm 


90.5 

78.0 


106 to xiomm 




93' 


06 to xoo mm 


93* 












TotaL 


43 


33 




































At. X30.5 mm 






9-3 


3X.8 


fl6.o 


a&a 


58.0 


73.0 


SO. 9 


X05. 5 











Four young chinooks were collected October 22, 191 5, from the Little White Salmon 
River, Wash. These were taken near the hatchery maintained by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, which is about a half mile above the point where the Little White Salmon enters 
the Columbia River. These four fish are all females and average 92.5 mm. in length. 
The average number of rings on the scales is 15.8, and the avera^ length of the ante- 
rior radius of the scales, 52.5. There is no indication of wider marginal rings on the 
scales of these fish. 
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A collection consisting of loo specimens was made October 24 to 27, 1914, from 
under the cannery at Ilwaco, Wash. Ninety-four of these show the marginal band of 
wider rings. In all cases where the scales do not show intermediate rings the scale 
growth terminates in winter rings. The average size is greater than that of any other 
collection studied, 146.7 mm. Most of these fish were measured, a few scales were 
removed, and the fish were then returned to the river. The fish which were preserved 
were selected for unusual size. On this account data regarding the number and relative 
lengths of males and females are not available. The scales of these fish present no 
unusual features. The following table (18) contains the data: 

TablH 18. — ^YouNO Chinooks ]?rom Ilwaco, Wash., Undsr th« Cannbry, Oct. 24, 1914. 

SPBCIMBNS WITHOUT INTBSHSDIATS GROWTH. 





Number— 


Scale record. 


Ayerage 




Total. 


With 

check. 


Average uuiuber 
ofrings- 


anterior radius— 


time of 
formatyn 




To check. 


Total. 


To check. 


Total. 


of check. 




6 


3 


7.6 


2X.S 


24- 3 


61.3 


49.7 







SPECIMENS WITH INTBRMBDIATB GROWTH. 





Number 


Scale record. 


Average estimated 
length of fish at 
time of formatiQii 
of— 


Length. 


Total. 


With 
check. 


Average number of rings— 


Average length of anterior 




To check. 


Iziterme- 

diate 
growth. 


ToUl. 


To check. 


Interme* 

diate 
growth. 


ToUl. 


Check. 


I]iterme> 

dUte 
growth* 


901 to 90s mm 


2 

3 
z 

a 
3 
10 

i 

7 

xo 
la 
za 

9 

1 

X 


z 




Z0.0 


az.o 


34- 


93.0 


65-5 


ZZ0.5 


48.0 


Z93.0 


z96to3oomm 


19Z to X95 mm 




z8.o 
z8.o 


31- 5 
3X.O 




&.1 


Z08.0 
zz8«o 




ZZO.S 

ZZ3.0 


x86tox9omm 








x8z to 185 mm 








176 to x8o mm 


8-5 
Z0.0 
6.3 


Z9«o 
90.0 
Z9.Z 
ao.3 
Z8.3 
Z9-7 
Z9-4 
•o-S 
aa9 
Z8.9 
z8.8 
Z9-5 

90.0 


3Z.O 

30.3 
30.0 
97.6 
96.9 
97- 
«6.4 

96.9 

97- 

94-9 
93.9 

94.7 

aa.o 


98.0 
98.0 

9Z.3 


60.S 

S3-0 
56.5 
J8.0 
57. z 
53-7 
54. 
S3' 8 
53- 
55- 
54-6 
47-3 
56.0 


93- 
88.0 
90-3 
86.3 
87. z 
78.7 
7a. 
69.6 
7*5 
69.Z 
65.0 
63.0 
63-0 


38.0 






x66to x7omm 


x6x to X65 mm 


156 to z6o mm 


za>o 
8.0 

Z0.0 
9.0 
7. a 

Z0.0 

Z0.0 
7-7 


48.0 

93.0 
99.6 
94.6 

94.0 

96.7 

»5-7 
94.9 


88.0 
48.0 
58.9 
Sa.a 

46.0 
55- 5 
53.0 
48.0 


Z03.0 
Z09.4 


15X to X55 mm 


X46to X50 mm 


X4X to X45 mm 


ZZO.S 
ZOX.3 
ZQ4.Z 






X96 to Z30 mm 


xax to xas mm 


94.8 
98.0 


xx6to zaomm 


XXX tozxsnmi 








X06 to zxo mm 




za.o 


Z4-0 




38.0 


48.0 




88.0 












Total 


94 


36 




































Ayctaie, X48>3 mm. . 






8.6 


19- S 


96.6 


95.8 


54-6 


77- a 


$»-3 


99-9 









Fifty-two specimens were taken in the McKenzie River near Leaburg, Oreg., No- 
vember 3 and 3, 191 5. (See Table 19.) The Oregon Fish and Game Commission wifti«»ftttif 
a hatchery here, and the fish were collected just below the point where the hatchery fa 
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located. The average length is 106.4 mm. The males, 24 in number, average 107. i 
mm. in length; the 28 females, 106 mm. 

A particularly interesting feature of this collection is the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the specimens have scales which show a distinct widening of the maiiginal 
rings. Fourteen (27 per cent) of the specimens have scales of this character. The 
other specimens all have scales whose marginal rings are of the narrow, winter t3^e. 
The series of collections from the upper regions of the Columbia River basin is not 
complete enough to allow conclusions to be drawn regarding the character of this widen- 
ing of the mai^ginal rings, but it can be shown on material from the Sacramento River 
that the new growth of the second year usually begins during the fall. Previous to 
beginning this "new growth" there has been formed a more or less distinct band of 
narrower rings, the winter band. This is unquestionably the same phenomenon which 
is evident in the present case, namely, the beginning of the vigorous new growth which 
will continue during the growing season of the following year. 

This question naturally presents itself: If this widening of the marginal rings in the 
case of the fish from the upper parts of the stream is to be interpreted as the new growth 
belonging to the second year, is it certain that the similar widening which has been found 
on the scales of the young fish in the estuary is not, in reality, the same thing which has 
merely been hastened by the migration to the brackish water in the estuary? In other 
words, why give different interpretations to the two phenomena? 

Similar ph3^ological causes are, in all probablity, behind the accelerated growth in 
each instance. The intermediate growth, however, is directiy the result of changes 
brought about by the migration into brackish water, while the "new growth" is a 
response to environmental changes which are independent of any special activity on 
the part of the fish. The changes resulting in new growth are seasonal and affect all 
of the fish in any particular locality at nearly the same time of the year. The stimulus 
is probably not a simple one but is a complex of several factors, such as temperature, food 
supply, degree of maturity, etc. Racial differences in different localities may also enter 
as modifying factors. 

The change brought about by migration is the more profound as is indicated by 
the fact that the rings of the intermediate growth are usually heavier and more widely 
spaced than those composing the new growth accomplished before migration. The 
difference between the two types of rapid growth is not, however, diagnostic, and 
it is usually impossible to distinguish in individual cases between intermediate bands 
and bands of new growth. Many of the fish taken in the upper part of the stream and 
which have begun the new growth could not be distinguished by the scales from fish 
taken in the estuary whose scales show the intermediate growth. From October on, 
therefore (and probably for some weeks previous to this time), one is Ukely to encounter 
fish in the estuary whose scales would be practically identical — shaving a marginal band 
of wider rings — ^but some of which will have formed the marginal band as a result of 
migration into brackish water, while others will have formed the marginal band in the 
upper parts of the stream previous to migration. Undoubtedly as the season advances 
the percentage of fish which have formed this band in response to the migration will 
decrease, while the percentage of Ash which have started the new growth of the second 
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year will increase. Since there is no method of distinguishing with certainty between 
the two t3rpes, the marginal band of wider rings found on the scales of the fish taken in 
the estuary will be referred to as the "intermediate band.'' In the case of fish from the 
upper waters, however, where the interpretation is unquestioned, we shall designate 
the marginal widening as "new growth." 

Such a marginal band of wider rings is not always formed on the scales of fish found 
in the estuary. It is not apparent on the scales of the smaller migrants owing to the 
fact that the first few rings formed on the scales are almost always wider than those 
normally succeeding. They are not, however, wider than the intermediate tings but 
are of approximately the same width, so that no break appears at the point where the 
intermediate growth actually begins. The absence of the intermediate band on the 
scales of some of the larger migrants is probably due to the fact that those fish have not 
been in the brackish water long enough for the wider rings to have developed. When 
the intermediate growth is not found on the scales of the adult fish, which show a 
nuclear area of true stream growth, it probably indicates that during the seaward 
migration the individual did not remain long in the brackish water but continued the 
migration so rapidly that t3^cal ocean rings were formed immediately succeeding 
t3rpical stream rings. 

The following table (19) gives the data relative to the McKenzie River collection: 

Tasem 19.— Young Chinooks from McK^nzis RivBR, Nov. 2 and 3, 19x5. 
SPSOMBNS WITHOUT NBW GROWTH. 



I 



Scale rectn-d. 



Number- 



Length. 



Average number 

of rmg»— 



Average length of 
anterior radha»— 



Total. 



With 
check. 



To 
check. 



Total. 



To 
check. 



Total 



Avenge 



length of 
fish at 
timed 
forma- 
tion ol 
check. 



xaz to zasmm.. 
116 to 190 mm. . 
zzzto zismm.. 
106 to xzomm.. 
zoz to Z05 mm. . 
96 to zoo mm... 
9Z to 95 mm — 
Mt0 9omm.... 
8z to 85 mm.... 



Total 

Av. zos.ft znm. . 



8.0 
».o 
7.7 
7.7 

S*' 

zo>o 
9.0 



aa.o 
Z9*o 
Z9.4 
Z8.7 
18. 3 
Z7.0 
Z5.0 
z6.o 
14.0^ 



98.0 
98.0 
93.0 
«S'S 
93.0 
93.0 
33- o 
98. o 



38 



8.0 



Z8.S 



58.0 
58.0 
55- a 
53-0 
S«.3 
48.8 
48.0 
43*0 
38.0 



38.0 
63.0 
49-9 
S3* 5 
48.0 
45* S 
63.0 
98.0 



53.7 



SPBOMSNS WITH NBW GROWTH. 









Scale record. 


Average estimated 


Avemge length. 


Number— 


Average number of rings— 


Average length d anterior 


length of fish at 
time ol formation 
of- 




Total. 


With 
check. 


To 
check. 


In first 
year. 


Total. 


To 
check. 


In first 
year. 


Total. 


ChMk. 


New 

growth. 


zoS.oznm 


Z4 


5 


6.6 


«S-7 


Z9.8 


Z9.0 


43»4 


55*5 


40.0 


SS.1 
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Six young chinooks were taken at Astoria, Oreg., November 7, 1914. These were 
captured by hook and line from under the Union Fishermens' Cooperative Cannery. 
Nothing of particular interest appeared in the study of this small collection, and the table 
(20) is therefore presented without comment. 

Tabls 20. — Young CmNOOKS from Astoria, Orsg., Nov. 7, 1914. 









Scale record. 


Average estimated 
length ol fish at 
thne ollormatiflo 
o«- 


Avenge length. 


Number- 


Average number of rings— 


Average length ol anterior 




Total. 


With 
check. 


To 
check. 


To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


TnUl. 


To 
chedc. 


To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


Check. 


Inter- 
mediaU 
growth. 


135.0 nun 


6 


S 


9.0 


ai.o 


as.o 


ayo 


66.6 


78.0 


48.8 


ZZZ.6 







November 19, 191 5, seven small chinooks were collected by means of a seine on a 
small sand bar near Warrendale, Oreg. (See Table 21 .) This is on the Columbia River 
about 40 miles above the point where the Willamette River joins the Columbia. These 
fish average only 93 mm. in lengtli, and it is worthy of note that the scales show no 
indication of the beginning of a period of rapid growth. The scales of one specimen 
show a primary check four rings from the center of the scales. Four specimens show the 
narrow, winter rings at the margins of the scales. The other three specimens have scales 
whose maiginal rings are still of the summer t3rpe, no narrowing bcdng apparent. 

Tabls 21. — YouNO Chinooks from Warrsndale, Or9g., Nov. 19, 1915. 





Number. 


Scale record. 


Average length. 


Average 

number of 

rings. 


Average 
length of 
anterior 
radius. 


mm 


7 


«s 


45 







Scales were taken December 4, 1914, from 52 specimens of yoimg chinooks which had 
been reared at the hatchery of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries at Clackamas, Oreg. These 
fish were measured but not sexed. The scales of these are no exception to the rule that 
the scales of hatchery fish exhibit uneven and abnormal growth and are seldom of much 
value in scale study. Since these are fish of known age, having been reared from eggs 
which were spawned in the fall of 191 3, it will, however, be interesting to make a com- 
parison between them and wild fish of the same approximate age. These hatchery fish 
are quite irregular in their growth, so much so, in fact, as to indicate a bimodal curve. 
The average length is, however, about the same as the average of other collections made 
at the same time of year, being less than some and greater than others. The scale growth 
is also, in spite of its irr^ularities, quite comparable with that observed in the wild fish 
in the number and the general arrangement of the rings. The data regarding these fish 
are collected in the following table (22) . 
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Tabls 22. — ^YouNG Chinooks from CtACKAMAS Hatchbry, Orbg., Dbc. 4, 1914. 





Ntxxziber — 


Scale record. 


Average! 


stunated 
sh at time 
itionof— 






Average number of rfaigs 


Average length d anterior 
radiua— 


01 lonni 


I.ength. 








Total. 


With 
check. 


To 
check. 


To- 


Of- 


To 
check. 


To new 
growth. 


TotaL 


Check. 


New. 




New growth. 


gtOwth. 


151 to 155 iBin 


zo 
za 


za 


6.0 
8.0 


23.0 

24-5 


9 

9 


30.0 
99- 


57- 
79.0 


6S.0 
•70.0 


67.0 
55-5 


197.0 
Z27.0 




X4X to X45 mm 




7-S 

t\ 

8.3 
8.6 
8.9 
8.6 
8. a 


ai-S 
aa.o 
30. z 
30.6 
Z9.0 
X9-4 
X7-3 
X9-4 




98.0 
98.0 
980 
»S-5 

9Z.O 
94.9 

93- 
z8.o 


57- 
55' S 
54- 
55-5 
430 
48.0 




60. s 

S6.o 
48.0 
50.0 
5X.O 
46.0 
50.5 




xi X to 135 mm 


9 
3 


81.0 
70.0 


1x5.0 


ia6 to zjo mm 






Z16 to xao mm 








J IX to X15 mm. ..... 








X06 to z 10 nmi 








zoz to X05 mm 








96 to zoo mm 








9z to 95 Dim 


Z0.0 


Z7.0 




93- 


S3-0 




430 




Total 


Sa 


5X 
























8.6 


90. z 


9.9 


94.8 


S7-3 


79.9 


52-3 


ZX9.7 









a The fact that this is less than the length to the begizming of the new growth is doe to the fact that the spedmenndt having 
the new growth had unusually large scales. 

All but nine of the specimens have winter rings at the margins of the scales. Of 
these, four have a marginal band of wider rings, indicating that a period of more rapid 
growth has begun. This is probably the new growth of the second year. The remain- 
ing five specimens still show at the margins of the scales the wide rings of the first sum- 
mer's growth. 

December 3 to 8, 1915, several collections were made at different points on the 
Columbia River between the mouth of the Willamette River and Astoria. Collecting 
was rather difficult on account of inclement weather and unusually high water for this 
time of year. Collections were made in the following places: Upper Willow Bar, I/)wer 
Willow Bar, Deer Island, Mayger, Oreg., Wallace Island, and Seal Island. Unsuccessful 
attempts to collect were also made at several other places. The collections are all quite 
small, and the total number of fish taken was but 38. This represents the results of over 
30 hauls with the loo-foot seine. One of the specimens collected is a small fry only 
35 mm. in length. This is obviously a fish of the year, and therefore one year younger 
than the other individuals. No scales have been developed. This specimen is not in- 
cluded with the older fish in the following table. Fourteen of the older specimens are 
males averaging 95.5 mm. in length. Twenty-four females average 93.4 mm. The av- 
erage length of all specimens is 94 mm. No significant differences have been observed 
in the several collections, and they are therefore cast together in the following table (23) : 

Tabls 23.— Young CmNOOKS from Lowbr Coi^umbia Rivbr, Dbc. 3 to 8, 191 5. 

SBVBNTBBN SPBCIMBNS WITHOUT INTBRMBDIATB GROWTH. 





Scale record. 




number 

ol 

rings. 


Average 

length of 

anterior 

ladius. 


ga.j nm 


16. s 


49-5 
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Table 33. — ^YouNG Chznooks From Lower Columbia River, Dec. 3 to 8, 1915 — Continued. 

TWENTY-ONE SPECIMENS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 



I^mgth. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average number of 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Total. 



Average length of 
anterior radius— 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Total. 



Average 



length ol 
fish at 
beginnliis 
oTinter-" 
mediate 
growth. 



z»6tox3omm. 
zsx to 135 mm. 
Z16 to ZM mm. 
zxx tozzsmm. 
zo6tozzomzn. 
zoz to 105 mm. 
96tozaomm. . 
9z to 95 mm. .. 
86 to 90mm. .. 
8e to 85 mm. .. 
76 to 80 mm... 



Av. 95.x mm. 



68.0 



z8.o 

14. o 
X4.5 
18.0 
Z4.a 

13. o 



3a. o 
X8.7 
X8.0 
As 

aa. o 
z8.a 
X7-S 
X4.0 



58.0 
43- o 
43- o 
36.7 
33- o 
36.7 
39- o 
33.0 



68.0 
58.0 
53- o 
S0.5 

48.0 
46.7 
44.0 
3&0 



98.0 
8X.3 
78.0 
7X.7 
73.0 
68.0 
63.0 
68.0 



14.7 



X8.7 



38.6 



SO. 4 



73.8 



Owing to the unusual severity of the winter of 191 5-1 6, no more collections were 
made after the one just considered until the following March and April. The fry taken 
during the spring and early summer have already been considered, and it remains now 
to discuss the yearlings which were taken during the second year after hatching. 

During the course of the seining on the lower river in March and the early part of 
April, 1916, a total of 47 yearlings were captured. (See p. 7.) Although these were 
obtained from several different localities, separate tabulation shows no special difference 
in the fish from different places, and the entire collection is here tabulated together. 
There are 26 males in the collection averaging 97.6 mm. in length and 21 females 
averaging 93.2 mm. The average length of the entire collection is 95.6 mm. Thirteen 
of the specimens do not show the wider rings at the margins of the scales, but narrow, 
typically winter rings. The remaining 34 specimens have the wider marginal rings 
which are characteristic of the yoimg migrating fish. It has been previously indicated 
that the marginal band of wider rings in these yearlings which were captured in the 
spring are probably in large measure indicative of the new growth of the second year. 
The term "intermediate growth " is retained, however, for the reasons given on page 25. 
The following table (24) presents the data for this collection: 

Table 24. — Chinook Yearungs from Lower Columbia River, Mar. 31 to Apr. 2, 1916. 

SPECIMENS WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 





Nmxibcr— 


Scale x«cord. 


Average 


Aveiage length. 


Total. 


Wth 
XiranMy 
check. 


ring»- 


Avenge lencth of 
anterior ndius— 


length of 
fish at 
timed 

formation 


• 


To check. 


ToUl. 


To check. 


TotaL 


of primary 
<Jieck. 


ai.f mm *. 


»3 


3 


7.6 


X8.7 


16.0 


35- 7 


43- 
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Tabus 34.— Chinook Yhaiojsgs prom Lowsr Columbia Rivbr, Mar. 31 to Apr. 2, 19x6— Contd. 

SPSCIHBNS WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 









Scale record. 

1 


Average estimated 
length of fish at 
time of foima- 
tionof— 


Length. 

• 


Nuinbex^ 


Avexage number of ringsr- 


Average lenj|[thof anterior 


Total. 


WHh 
primary 
check. 


To 
piimary 
check. 


Ttobe- 

of inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


To 

piimary 

dieck. 


Tbbe- 

of inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Ttotal. 


Primary 
check. 


Inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


XII to 1x5 nun 


a 

6 
9 

XX 

6 






X 


a 
I 




x&o 


93-5 




33.0 


45-5 




85. s 


io4 to zzo *wtH 








xox to X05 mxn 


la.o 




ax.o 
X9.9 
X9.7 
x«.9 


96.0 


31. a 

30.0 


43.6 
39-9 
37.0 
39- 


59-0 


7S*0 


06 to zoo xnni 


ill 


9X to 95 mxn 


IX. 
XO.0 


tt 


6x.o 
49.0 


7n 




69.S 






Total 


34 


4 




































Av. gtf.4 xmn 






IX. 


XS.8 


s»x 


aj.a 


JO- 4 


39.8 


S5-7 


75. S 









April 13, 1916, collections which contained specimens of yearlings were made on 
Deer Island and on Cottonwood Island. The total number of yearlings in these two 
collections is but 22. Of these, 10 are males and 12 females. The two sexes have 
the same average length, 107 mm. Five specimens have scales which terminate the 
growth in winter tings. The scales of the remaining 17 individuals show a distinct 
intermediate band. The following table (25) gives the data for these collections: 

Table 25. — Chinook Yearlings from Deer and Cottonwood Islands, Apr. 13, 1916. 

FIVE SPEaMENS WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 





Scale record. 


Average length. 


Average 

number of 

rings. 


Average 
length of 
anterior 
radius. 


ixomm 


X9.6 


41. 





seventeen specimens WITH INTERMEDIATE GROWTH. 





Scale record. 


Average 


Average length. 


Average number of 


Average leni^ of 
anterior radius— 


csthmtibed 

of mter- 
growth. 




To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


Tofaiteiw 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


X05.7 mm , 


xs.o 


X7.8 


34*9 


4X.O 


87.» 
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A somewhat larger collection of yearlings was made May 10, 1916, at Crandall's 
seining gromid on Grims Island. Thirty-nine specimens were taken here — 16 males and 
23 females. The males average 106 mm. in length, and the females loi.i mm. All of 
these fish have the characteristic marginal band of wider rings on the scales. The table 
(26) follows: 

TABL9 a6. — Data 9or 39 CmNOOK Ybarungs from Crandaix's SmrnKO Ground, on Gbxms Island, 

May zo, 1916. 



Lencth. 



Number. 



Soue recofd. 



Avenge nomber of 
ringt— 



Tointer- 
snediate 
growth. 



Total. 



Average length d 
antmor nuuna— 



To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



TotaL 



Average 

estimated 

length of 

fiahat 

bttinning 
01 inter- 



growth. 



sastonsnun. 
116 to xaomm. 
sxi tozxsmm. 
io6toxzomm. 
xoz to Z05 mm. 
96 to zoo mm. . 
9z to95>n>a. . . 
86 to 90 mm... 
8z to 85 mm. .. 



Av. Z03 mm. 



x6*e 
z6.6 
z6.o 
X4.X 
16.S 
zs-a 

is-i 
za.9 

X9'0 



ics 
ax. 9 
•X.3 
19. a 
ao.7 
X9-9 
18.9 
X7.6 
aco 



SJ.o 
46.3 
48.0 
4a- o 
4a- S 
4r-7 
43.0 
33- o 
33- o 



65. S 

68.0 
67.0 
57- O 
59.S 
55-5 
54- S 
40-5 
S3-0 



xoo»5 
74-6 
8x.x 
76.x 
73- o 
75-5 
7Z.3 
6a.3 
53.0 



X5-0 



19.9 



4X-7 



58.5 



74' O 



Eight specimens of yearlings were taken May 11, 191 6, at Point Ellice and two at 
Tenasillihee Island. (See Table 27.) These are quite similar to the fish contained in 
the collection from Crandall's seining gromid, although they average somewhat larger 
in size. 

Tabls 27.— Chznoqk Ysarunos prom Point Bluc9 and TsNAsauHB^ Island, May zz, Z9Z6. 









Scale record. 


Average estimated 
length of fish at 
time of formation 
of-— 


Average length. 


Mumbcr 


A vczage nnmber of rlngifr'^ 


Avcrege length of anterior 




ToUl. 


With 
check. 


Topri- 
cnecK. 


To inter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


To pri- 
mary 
chenE. 


To inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


Check. 


Inter- 
mediate 
8rowth. 


fo#, 7 mm 


xo 


J 


8-0 


x7-a 


a3.4 


39-6 


45-7 


67.0 


46.3 


73.7 





One yearling chinook was captured in the Columbia River just above the mouth 
of the Littie White Salmon River on May 25, 1916. This specimen is a female, 98 mm. 
long. The scales show three rings of the new growth of the second year. The first 
year's growth comprises 15 rings. The anterior radius measures 45 mm. to the beginning 
of the new growth, and the total length is 59 mm. The estimated length at the time of 
beipnmng the new growth is 75 mm. 
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Fourteen yearlings were taken in the Clackamas River June 8, 1916, after which 
date no more yearlings were* taken in any of the collections. Nine of these are males 
averaging 112 mm. in length. The 5 females average 11 2.6 mm. The scales of all 
these specimens show the wider rings of the new growth at the margins. The following 
table (28) gives the data for this collection: 

Tabl^ 38. — Chinook Ybarungs from Clackamas RxvsRi Juns S, 19x6. 





Number- 


Scale record. 


Average cBlliiiated 
length of fish at 

oC-~ 


Avcmge length. 


Total. 


With 
check. 


Average number of ilugs 






To check. 


Tofaiter- 
mediate 
growth. 


TotaL 


To check. 


To falter- 
mediate 
growth. 


Total. 


Check. 


Inter, 
mediate 
growth. 


xia.8 mm^ 


M 


a 


xa.5 


^S'S 


ax.6 


40.0 


49.x 


71.6 


63.0 


78.3 







FISH FROM THE SACRAMENTO RIVER. 

The yoimg Sacramento River chinooks available for study may be divided into two 
distinct groups. The first consists of young migrants which were collected by N. B. 
Scofield, of the California Pish and Game Commission, in the spring of 191 1. This was 
done during the progress of an investigation into the loss of fish resulting from the 
overflow of the Sacramento during the spring floods. The second group consists of 
collections made from the McCloud River near the hatchery of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries at Baird, Calif. These collections were made at the request of Dr. Gilbert 
during 191 1 and 191 2. The writer is indebted to both Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Scofield for 
the privilege of studying these collections. 

The collections of young migrants from the lower part of the Sacramento were 
made under quite variable conditions and in several localities. Some were made from 
the river proper and others from the ponds formed by the overflow of the Sacramento 
during the spring floods. For the most part the collections were small and in several 
instances were so poorly preserved that many of the specimens had lost all of the scales. 
Very few of the collections were well enough preserved so that the individuals could 
be sexed.* 

Most of these collections comprise so few individuals that a detailed consideration 
of each collection would be useless. No unusual results were obtained from a separate 
study of these smaller collections, and therefore the totals and averages for each have 
been collected in the following table (29). There are included also, for the purpose 
of comparison, three collections of young fry from the State hatcheries at Sisson and 
Brookdale. The few collections which are large enough to deserve more detailed study 
will be considered later. 

• Thia poor preservation was in nowiae the fault of the collector. The ooUectioaa had been act adde as 
before the writer found uie for them and had received no care during the interval. 
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Dftte. 



Locality. 



Number. 



Ayerage 
UsiKtE 
(mm.). 



Scale record. 



Avcrate 

Bumbef 
ofxingB. 



kofthol 



radius. 



X9XO. 

Mar. 5 

19"* 
Mar. 8 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 13 
Aim*. z9 
Apr. 99 
May 9 
May 15 
May i6 
May »7 
May aB 
June 8 
June 30 
July 9 

X913. 
Jan. 4 



Brookdale hatdiery 

Sissoa hatchery 

do , 

Sacnunento River. 30 mOea above Sacramento 
OMfae Slo ugh , 

^tTOSOCC^ ^i^tt^ff" ••••••••■••••»*•••••••••••■•••, 

Poodncar Butte Slough 

Shag Slough 

Haas Slough 

SausifitOb Calif 

Proapect Slough 

Pond near Butte Slough , 

Ponds near Knights Landing. Calif 

Pond near Butte Slough , 

Brookdale hatchery 



36-3 



3»-7 
4X.a 
57- S 
67 
69 
81. s 
77 
7S-a 
8z 
68 
95-6 
107.0 
9a* 3 



(«)a.o 
4-4 
6.0 
7.5 
9a 
9.9 

9' 5 
Z0.9 

75 
X3-3 
16.4 
14. 8 



•3.6 
a8.a 
97.6 
37- S 
34-5 
3a. a 
37»S 
a8.3 
48.9 
5X-4 
47-9 



38.9 



« No scales formed. 

^ Only a few platelets present on the largest spedmens. 

c Average of six of the largest. 

d 15 specimens without new growth. Pour specimens with new growth show: A' 
of new growth, 3.7; average length of anterior radius to new growth, 37.4; total ' 
mated length at tune of beginning new growth. 93.9. 



, number of rings to new growth. 16.7s 
anterior radius, 44.9; and average esti- 



The following tables (30, 31, and 32) contain the data for those collections of wild 
fish which are large enough for separation into the various size groups to be of value: 
It was not considered necessary to present in detail the data for the collections from the 
Brookdale hatchery, although these are as large as many of the collections of wild 
fish so considered. The fry preserved March 5, 1910, have no scales and present only 
a slight variation in length. The series of yearlmgs, preserved January 4, 1913, are 
so variable and the scale growth is so irregular that they can not be compared in detail 
with the wild fish. 

Tabls 30. — Data for 19 Fry from Wai*nut Grovs, Cauf., Apr. 9, 19x1. 



Length. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average 

number of 

rings. 



Average 
length of 
anterior 
radhis. 



jx to 75 mm. , 
66 to 70 mm., 
6x to 6s mm. , 
s6to6omm., 
51 to 55 mm., 
46 to so mm.. 
4C to 45 mm.. 
j6 to 40 mm.. 
js to 35 mm.. 



8 

7-3 



3a. a 

a6.5 



4-5 
35 

3.0 
x«o 



a3*6 
.3.6 
X4'9 
S4.9 



Av. 49.0 mm. , 



leSSQl**— 20 3 
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Tabvb 31. — ^Data for 23 Pry prom Butts Slough, May 8 and 9, Z9zz.<> 



I>iigth. 



Nnmber. 



ft to 75 mm. . 
66 to Tonsil., 
6x to 65 mm.. 
56 to 60 mm., 
sx to 55 mm.. 
46 to 50 mm. . 

Av. 63.9 mx 



a The spfrimmi in this collection had all lost the acaks as a result d poor ureservatlon. 

TablS 33.— Data for ao Fry from Pond nsar Buchorn, Cauf., Jun« 3, 1911. 



g .1 ■ . ; . 1.1 ' . ■ — •■ ■ ■ ■ . 1 — ■ ~:^ 


NuxnDer< 


Scale record. 


Lenfth. 


Average 

number of 

rings. 


Average 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 


SX to 8s fylT»l .......,..,..,..«.. .i.r.T.t.r,«.i.l.-.-. -.rrt.t.-.r.t.r.T.w. - 


4 

XO 

4 

9 


xo.a 
X0.0 
9>o 
8.S 


3S-4 
S5*3 

S4.8 
•7.6 


T#tO 80 mm f.... •..■•.•••.•■••••• •.. ..•.....■ 


IX to 7< *W*W ,,,,,,,,,.,.,., ,,,.rr-TT.tr-. tt-.-i-irr-t---rT-t-it«-r-T-r-rr-«Tt-.--- 


66 to 70 mm . . . , t . r , T . . . r . - , - ,,,,..,,» ,.,,,,,,.,.,,..,., 




Av TTiO T"*" ....................T.................,...tr...... ......... 




9-7 


34*4 







This collection contained 11 males averaging 77.1 mm. in length and 9 females 
averaging 76.9 mm. in length. 

The largest collection from the lower Sacramento River was made at Woods Break, 
June 5 and 6, 191 1. (See Table 33.) There is a total of 147 specimens. One hundred 
and fifteen of these were taken in a trap located at the point where the water was flowing 
through the break from the main river, and 32 were seined from an overflow pond near 
the break. The separate study of these two collections shows no essential difference, 
and the data are, therefore, placed together in the following table (33). This collection, 
undoubtedly, is a fair sample of the migrating fry in the Sacramento at this time of year. 
The average length is 71.7 mm. The average number of rings on the scales is 8.2, and 
the average length of the anterior radius is 30.5 on the arbitrary scale adopted. There 
are 77 males in the collection averaging 72.2 mm. in length. The 70 females average 
71.0 mm. 

Tabl9 33. — Data for 147 Pry from Woods Brbak» June 5 and 6, 19x1. 



Length. 



9x to95 mm.. 
86to9omm.. 
8xto8smx&-. 
76to8omm.. 
7X to 75 ximi. . 
66 to 70 mm.. 
6xto6sxnm.. 
56to6omm.. 
5x to 55 mm.. 
46 to 50 mm.. 

Av. 7X.7 mx 



Nnmber. 


Scale recced. 


Average 
nuniber of 


Average 
length of 






xadhis. 


z 


II. 


48.3 


S 


II. 6 


43-0 


X4 


10. z 


37- • 


90 


9.0 


33-4 


A* 


8.5 


31. 4 


34 


7.6 


•7-9 


*A 


6.8 


as. 8 


s 


$.6 


•3.0 


X 


4-0 


«0.7 


X 


4*0 


•0.7 




8.a 


30.S 
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A coUection of 44 specimens was made at Tisdale Wier, Jmie 24 to 26, 1911. (See 
Table 34.) The average length is 78.8 mm. The avemge number of rings on the scales 
is io.3» and the length of the anterior radius is 33.1. Twenty-one mal^ average 78 mm. 
and 23 females 79.6 mm. in length. 

Tabls 34. — Data 90r 44 Fry from Tisdals WmR, Junb 24 to 26, 191 z. 



Itcngth. 



Number. 



SoAlenoord. 



Average 

Buuibcr of 
tins*. 



AverM« 
kngthol 
•ntcrior 



loz to zos mm. 
96 to too mm.. 
9Zt0 9smm... 
86 to 90 mm... 
8x to 8s mm... 
96 to 80 mm... 
71 to 75 nm-' 
66 to 70mm... 
6x to 65 mm. . . 
j6 to 60 mm... 



Av. 78.8 mm. 



13.0 
ii-S 
za.6 
X0.9 
zz.o 

XO.S 
ZO.Z 

9.0 
8.0 



33.0 
SS'S 
34*6 
99.9 
3Z.5 
a9*o 
91. s 
»5-» 
83. 
«3'0 



Z0.3 



33.S 



This completes the description of the young fry taken in the lower Sacramento 
River. The skewing of the curve of length toward the smaller sizes, which was noted 
in the collections from the Columbia River, is not apparent in this material. It is only 
slightly noticeable in Tables 30 and 33. This is, at least in part, due to the fact that 
there are few collections of any size which contain specimens of the smallest fish. The 
fact that these specimens from the Sacramento were not collected in the estuary, as 
were most of the Columbia River fry, would doubtless also have some such effect. In the 
estuary the fish hesitate for a time in the brackish water before completing the migration 
to the ocean. This gives an opportunity for the smaller fish from above to come in and 
form an abnormally large proportion of the collection. 

The collections from the McQoud River include two made in July and September, 
1909, and a series made during the fall and winter of 1911*12. A constant feature of 
the collections made from July to December is the presence of precociously matured 
males. These also have been noted among the fish from the Columbia River basin 
(p. 18). Such precociously mature males will not be included in the tables with the 
immature fish. None of these specimens show a well-defined primary check, as was 
met with in the Columbia River collections. 

Thirty-eight specimens were taken July 24 and 25, 1909. Nine of these are 
mature males and average 124 mm. in length. The scales of the mature fish have an 
average of 18.5 rings, and the average length of the anterior radius is 63.9. Fourteen 
of the immature specimens are males averaging 85.5 mm. in length and fifteen are 
females averaging 91.5 mm. The data for the immature specimens, 29 in number, are 
given in the following table (35) . 
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Tabls 35.^Data MR 29 YouNO Chinooks yROM McCu>Tn> Riv^R, Baird, Cauf., July 94 and 25, 1909. 



Length. 



Number. 



SodetcoonL 



Avenie 

mimbcr of 
rings. 



Avenie 

kngthol 
anterior 
rMlins. 



xzztoxxsmm., 
xo6tozzomm., 
zoztozosmzn., 
96 to zoo mm.., 
9Zt095mm.... 
86 to 90 mm.... 
8z to 8s mm.... 
76 to 80 mm.... 
7Z to 75mm.... 



Av. 88.5 mm., 



X5.0 
X4.0 
Z4*o 
13* S 

Z9.0 

ZZ.3 

Z0.4 

95 



XX. s 



49-0 
55.0 
55- O 
SZ.X 
46.6 
43.7 
36.0 
36.0 
36.9 



43.x 



A collection consisting of 82 specimens was made September 24, 1909. Seven of 
these are precociously matui^ males, averaging 109.5 mm. in length. The scales of 
one has a band of two wider rings at the margins. This undoubtedly represents the 
beginning of the new growth of the second year, since, as is presently shown, over one- 
half of the immature fish taken at this time have the new growth wdl developed. The 
average number of rings included within the first year's growth (extending to the periph- 
ery of the scales of all but the one specimen which shows new growth) is 15.3. The 
average length of the anterior radius is 43. 

Seventy-five of the specimens included in this collection are immature fish, aver- 
aging 96.9 mm. in length. Forty individuals have definitely begun the new growth of 
the second year, as is indicated by a marginal band of wider rings. The scales of the 
remaining 35 individuals have maiginal bands of the narrow, winter type. Thirty-two 
specimens are males averaging 97.9 mm. in length. Forty-three females average 
96.3 mm. The data are presented in the following table (36) : 

Tabl9 36. — ^YouNG Chinooks prom McCloud Rivbr, Baird, Caup., Sbpt. 24, 1909. 
THIRTY-FIVB SPBCIMBNS WITHOUT NEW GROWTH. 



Lcnsth. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average 

nmnberoC 

rings. 



Average 
length ol 
anterior 
radku. 



zaz to zas t 

zz6toi 
zzztozzsmm.. 
zo6tozzomm., 
zez to zos znm. , 
96tozooznm... 
9Z to 95 ZOffl . . . , 

86 to 90 mm.... 
8z to 8s mm. . . . 
76 to 80 znm.... 
7zto75zam.... 



Av. 94.0 znm. 



X&.0 



69.6 



17- S 
16.7 
17.0 
U>3 
13-9 
Z3.a 
Z3-S 



58.0 
4»«5 
Sa.3 
47-5 
4Z.a 
40.8 
4a. a 



XX. o 



3a. a 



46.0 
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TABL9 36.— YouNO Cbinooks 9ROM McCloud Rzvsr, Bajrd, Cauf., Sspt. 34, 1909— Ccmtmued. 

FORTY SPBCnfBNS WITH NEW GROWTH. 



LttSth. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Avemse number of 
riiigt— 



To new 
growth. 



Of new 
growth. 



Avenge length of 
anterior radin*— 



To new 
growth. 



Total 



Average 
estimated 
length of 

£&at 

begmnnif 

01 new 

growth* 



n6 to ISO mm. 
xzx to 115 mm. 
106 to zxo mm . 
zof to Z05 mm . 
96 to zoo mm. . 
9z to 95 mm. .. 
86 to 90 mm... 



Av. 99.5 mm . 



xs.o 
zj.o 
13. a 
13-4 
za.9 

Z9.4 

ZZ.8 



4.0 
4.0 
3-x 
3. a 
3-3 
a. 8 
a- 4 



49.5 
43.0 
43*7 
43-7 
40-3 
35' 7 
36.8 



6x.o 
55- o 
56.0 
sa-3 

30.9 

43-7 
44*9 



93- o 
83.0 
86.0 
86.0 
78.0 
75.0 
73' O 



ia.9 



39*3 



SO^S 



80.9 



It is interesting to note that the scale records to the beginning of the new growth 
are approxiniately the same as the scale records of the fish whidi are equal in size to 
the estimated length at the time of beginning the new growth (80.9 mm.). Table 36 
shows that the scales of fish 81 to 85 mm. in length have an average of 13.5 rings and 
an average length of 42.2. In the collection of specimens with new growth the average 
number of rings preceding the new growth is 12.9, and the average length of the 
anterior radius is 39.3. 

September iS, 191 1» 104 specimens were collected. Of these, 9 are mature males 
averaging 99.6 mm. in length. The scales of these males have an average of 14.2 rings, 
and the length d the anterior radius averages 50.7. None of the 95 immature fish had 
begun the new growth, the scales of all terminating in winter rings. This is in striking 
contrast to the condition found in 1909 when 53 per cent had started the new growth 
by September 24. Bvidendy the conditions in the same locality may vary from year 
to year in such a way as to materially alter the time for begiiming the period of active 
growth. The possible results of such annual fluctuation may be of considerable import- 
ance in its effect on the future history of the fish. There are two possibilities: (i) The 
fish may tend to migrate earlier in those years when the new growth is started earlier; 
and (2) they may reach a greater size before migrating, but migrate at the same time 
of year. A detailed study of the fish in some one tributary extending over a series of 
years would be necessary to a solution to this problem. Careftd attention should be 
paid to fluctuations in climatic conditions. Fifty-one of the immature specimens in 
this collection are males; 44, females. The males average 94.5 mm. in length; the 
females, 91.8 mm. The following table (37) presents the data regarding the immature 
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Table 37. — Data ]M>r 95 Youno Chinooks from McCloud Riv9r, Baird» Cauv., Ssft. x8, 19x1. 



Leagth. 



Number. 



ScHlenoofd. 



rinci. 



A-vcnge 
length of 
anterior 



lodtoztoimii., 
zoz to 105 nun., 
96 to zoo mm.., 
91 to 95 mm.... 
86 to 90 mm.... 
8z to 85 mm.... 
96 to 80 mm.... 



17.0 
IS- a 

Z4.0 
Z3.6 
za.9 
IZ.8 
zz.o 



6z.o 
SX-7 
49-5 
45-4 
43.6 
36.8 
38.0 



At. 93. a I 



13. 6 



46.6 



The next collection was made October 18, 1911. One hundred and forty-six 
specimens were taken. Two of these are mature males 97 and 106 mm. in length. 
Their scales have an average of 15 rings, and the average length of the anterior radius 
is 53.2. One of the immature fish had started the new growth, as is indicated by two 
wider maiginal rings. This specimen is no mm. long» and the scales have 15 rings 
belonging to the first year's growth. The length of the anterior radius is 36 to the end 
of the first year's growth and 45 to the periphery of the scales. Sixty-two males aver- 
age 99.8 mm. and 81 females 98.9 mm. in length. The data for the immature fish 
which had not begun the new growth are given in the following table (38) : 

Tabls 38. — ^Data yoR Z43 Young CmNOoxs from McCloud River, BAnu>» Calv., Oct. z8, 19x1. 

SPBCnfSNS WITHOUT NBW GROWTH. 



IfCngth. 



Nvmber. 



Scftkrcoocd. 



AvuBge 

nmnberol 

rings. 



ATOBft 

length of 
anterior 



zzz to zz5znm., 
zo6to ziomm., 
zoz to Z05 mm. . 
96 to zoo mm... 
9zt0 9smm-**- 
86 to 90 mm.... 



X7-S 
ZS-3 
zs-z 
H-S 
14* Q 
M.7 



58.0 
SO-5 
49*3 
46.> 

44.6 

4B-« 



At. 99-a i 



Z4.7 



47-1 



One hundred and thirty-six specimens were collected November 18, 191 1. Six of 
these are mature males which average 110.5 mm. in length and whose scales have 
an average of 15.2 rings. The average length of the anterior radius of the scales is 
53.2. Thirty-six of the remaining 130 specimens had begun the new growth of the 
second year. The scales of the other 94 individuals show marginal rings of the winter 
type. The collection contains 53 males and 77 females. The average lengths of the 
two sexes are the same, 101.2 mm. The table (39) follows: 
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Tabls 39.— Youno Chxnooks from McCloud Rivkr, Baxrd, Cauf., Nov. z8, zgzx. 

NINETY-POUR SPBOMBNS WITHOUT N^W GROWTH. 



Number. 



Scale record. 



Average 

number ol 
rises. 



Average 
length ol 
anterior 
radius. 



zsxtoxasmm.. 
xx6toz9omm., 
ztztoxisBun.' 
za6tozzomm.. 
zoz to zos sum. . 
96 to zoo mm... 
9z to 95 mm . . 



At. loz.smm.. 



X7-S 
17. o 
X5>S 
Z5.3 
15.3 
Z5.0 
14.3 



59>8 
SS-o 
S5*s 
SZ.Z 

48.9 
47.x 
4&0 



IS. a 



48.7 



THIRTY-SIX SPECIMENS WITH NEW GROWTH. 



I^ength. 



Number. 



Scale leoocd. 



Aveiage number of 



To new 
growth. 



Of ne w 
growth. 



Avemge length of 
anterior tadsna— 



To new 
growth. 



TotaL 



AveiBge 



lenathol 
fish at 
timed 

beginning 



growth. 



zzzto zxsiuni. 
xo6tozxoznm. 
loztoxossun. 
96 to zoo mm.. 
9it0 9sznm... 
86tD90lil]&. .. 



Z5.0 
14. 6 
13.4 
X3-4 
13. o 
xa. o 



4.0 
z.8 
z.8 
z.8 

S.0 
S.O 



SO.O 

45*4 

41. 4 

3^7 

3a* a 



51. • 
St- 4 

49-7 
43.0 



88.0 
9».S 

tl 

80.0 
73.0 



At. zoe.5Z 



13. 7 



X.9 



43-1 



SX.8 



85.9 



A collection made December 18, 191 6, contains 92 specimens. Only one is a 
mature male, 108 mm. long. The scales of this individual show 16 rings, and the length 
of the anterior radius is 59.8. Fifty-one (56 per cent) of the 91 immature specimens had 
htgtkn the rapid growth of the new year. The average length is 1 01 .2 mm. Forty-five 
males average 101.9 mm. and 46 females 100.6 mm. The table (40) follows: 

Table 40.— Yoxtno Chinooks from McCloud River, Baird, Caup., Dec. z8, 19x1. 

FORTY SPBCQCBNS WITHOUT NBW GROWTH. 



Length. 



Scale fcoora. 



rings. 



Avcfage 

length ol 
anterior 
radlut. 



zzAtoxaomm., 
zxztoszsmm.. 
zo6tozzoznm.. 
loz to X05 mm. . 
95tosooznm... 
9it09SBBn.... 
86 to 90mm.... 



Z8.0 

ZT.O 

IS-S 

Z4.8 

Z3.0 



SS-O 
49-e 
53-4 
5a o 
4&3 
46.5 
38.0 



Av. Z00.5 1 



If- 3 



48.5 
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Tabi«b 40. — ^YouNG Chinooks from McCuoud R1V8R, Baisd, Cauf., Dsc. 18, 1911 — Contixiued. 

PIFTY-ONB SPBCDCBNS VITH NBW GROWTH. 





Number. 


Scale record. 


Average 

erthnatfd 

time of 

Vgw«««««t 

new 
growth. 


Length. 


Aveittfe number ol 
xinc9^ 


Aven«e length of 
«iteiiornidiu»- 




To new 
growth. 


Of new 

growth. 


Toncw 
growth. 


Total. 


xz6 to Xfo nun 


X 

3 
5 
ao 
17 
5 


X3.0 
xs.6 
14.4 
X3.6 
Z3.3 
"•4 


3.0 

\:l 

a.o 
a. z 
a.o 


38.0 

47- 1 
43.7 
4a. 
40.6 
36.8 


49-0 
Sa.o 
50.6 

4a.3 

47.4 

44.8 


98-0 


xxf xq jf e nm 


96.3 
9Z.O 
88.S 

8z. a 




lox to X05 xnn 


96 to zooxnzn. . . ." 


oz to o* xnni 


79.0 








X3-4 


a. z 


40>3 


48.5 


86.0 









January 22, 1912, 75 specimens were collected. There were no mature males 
amo4k them. One of the males, however, was of unusual size, 142 mm., and the testes 
of this specimen were found, upon dissection, to be slightly enlarged. It is shown later 
(p. 68) that precociously matured males may recover from the effects of ripening the sex 
products, and there is no doubt that this has occurred in the individual in question. No 
new growth is recorded on the scales, the terminal rings being of the winter t3rpe. The 
large size, enlarged testes, and delayed new growth all point to the interpretation given. 
The scales indicate clearly that the fish was a yearling, the same age as the other speci- 
mens. They show 20 rings, and the anterior radius measures 75 on the arbitrary scale. 
This specimen is not included in the tables. Forty-three (58 per cent) of the other 
specimens had begun the new growth. Thirty-one males average 104. i mm. in length 
and 43 females 102.3 mm. The table (41) follows: 

Tablb 41.— Young Chinooks from McCloud Rivbr, Baird, Caup., Jan. 22, 1912. 

THIRTY-ONB SPBCIMENS WITHOUT NBW GROWTH. 



Length. 



Nmnber. 



Scale record. 



number of 
rings. 



Avciage 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 



XXX to xxsmm., 
xo6toxzonun., 
zox to X05 mm. , 
96toxoozzmi.., 
9x to 95 mm.... 
86 to 90mm.... 



Z6.6 
16. s 
IS- 7 
«4-7 
Z4.6 
Z4.0 



55- 1 

49. S 

5Z.0 
48-5 

46.0 

3M.0 



Av. Z0Z.7X 



15' S 



49-9 
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TablS 41. — ^YouNQ Chinooks PROii McCi/>UD R1V8R, Bazrd, Caup., Jan. aa, jgia — Continued. 

PORTY-THRBS SPBOHBNS MSTITH NEW GROWTH. 



IlCDgth. 



Nomber. 



Scale reoocd. 



ATCiMce munbcr of 



To new 
growth. 



Of new 
growth. 



Avenge length of 
anterior radiua— 



To new 
growth. 



Total. 



Average 
esthnatcd 
length of 
fish at 
time of 
beginning 

new 
growth. 



intozz5inni. 
sodtoizomni. 
zoztoiosmm. 
96tozooniztt. . 



X3-7 
Z3-S 

Z3. 9 

zx. o 



3-S 
»-7 
S.6 
»-7 
3.0 



44*3 
44*9 

4aa 
39-7 
Sa.o 



55- a 

SS.8 
49-5 
49-5 
43.0 



90-5 

9a o> 
855 

8Z.S 
73. o 



Av. ZQ4.0 s 



X3.a 



9.8 



41-5 



S«-7 



86. o- 



February 27, 191 2* 26 specimens were taken. One is a mature male, 127 mm. 
long. The scales of this individual show 18 rings in the first year's growth and i in 
the second year's growth. The length of the anterior radius is 51 to the beginning of 
the new growth and 57 to the periphery of the scale. The estimated length at the 
time of beginning the new growth is 114 mm. Twelve of the immature specimens 
show the new growth at the margins of the scales. The other 13 specimens terminate 
the scale growth in winter rings. The average length of the entire collection is 1 1 1 .6 mm. 
Twelve males average 110.9 mm. in length; 13 females, 112.2 mm. The table (42) 
follows : 

Table 42.— Young CmNOOKS »ROii McCloud Ri\'Er, Baird, Cauf., Feb. 27, 1912. 

THIRTEEN SPECIMENS WITHOUT NEW GROWTH. 





Scale record. 


Average length. 


Average 

ntmber 
of rings. 


Aversge 

length of 
anterior 
radius. 


jOQ, J mtn 


X6.9 


5*- a 





TWELVE SPECIMENS WITH NEW GROWTH. 





Scale record. 


Average 


Average length. 


Avenge nomber 
of rings— 


Average lo^th of 


estimated 
time of 
growth. 




Tbnew 
growth. 


Of new 

growth. 


To new 
growth. 


Total 




15. 6 


a- 4 


48.0 

1 


56.5 


95*9 
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The last collection from Baird was made March 2, 191 2. This contains 31 speci- 
mens averaging 109.6 mm. in length. There are no mature fish. Twelve males 
average 110.5 mm. and 19 females 109 mm. in length. Twenty-two (71 per cent) had 
begun the new growth. The table (43) follows : 

Tabls 43.— Young CmNOOKS VROii McCloud Rivsr, Baird, Cauf., Mar. a, 19x2. 

NINB SPBCIMBNS WITHOUT NEW GROWTH. 





Scale record. 


A^mgcleagtiL 


Average 
nmnber 
of ringt. 


Avenge 
length of 
aatCficM' 
fttdiitt. 


X05.8 nun , . . , ^ 


16.4 


50.7 







TWENTY-TWO SPECIMENS WITH NEW GROWTH. 





Number. 


Scftlc record. 


Average 
estfanatcd 
length of 

tfaneof 


Length. 


Average number 
of rings— 


Average length of 
anterior fadloa— 




To new 
growth. 


Of new 

growth. 


To new 
growth. 


ToUl. 


new 
growth. 


X9T to f at nun 




x6.o 
X7.0 
X$'9 
IS- 1 
13-7 


3.0 
9.0 
a- J 
«.x 
»-3 


49-5 
49- 
47* S 
4«.5 
41-4 


6x.o 
S$.o 
S5-8 
57- 
53.3 


98.0 
103.0 
97- 


T16 to xao nun 


xit to xxj nun 


xo6to 1x0 mm 


xox to X05 *"*»* 




Av. XXX. 3 mm. 




X5'4 


«-5 


47>3 


56. a 


94.8 







MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 

With but two exceptions the miscellaneous collections were made by Prof. J. O. 
Snyder, of Stanford University, during the proj^ress of biological investigations of the 
coastal streams of California and Oregon carried on during the summers of 1897 and 
1 899. One of the exceptions referred to is a collection, consisting of but three specimens, 
which was made by the writer in 1915 at Hope Island, Puget Sotmd, Wash. The other 
exception is one specimen which was collected in the ocean at Half Moon Bay, Calif., 
some 20 miles south of the mouth of the Sacramento River. 

The collections from the coastal streams are for the most part small, and a detailed 
consideration of each collection will be unnecessary. Measurements of the scales were 
not made. The data are presented in the following table (44) : 
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TaBLA 44.— MiSCHfXAWEOUS COIASCnONS OP YOUNO CHINOOK3 VROli COASTAt STREAMS 09 CaUITOR- 

^ NiA AND Oregon. 





LocidHy. 


I^gUi 
(mm.). 


Number. 


Scale record. 


Date 


Number of rings— 




Total. 


With 
primary 
diet^. 


With 
migratory 


To 
primary 
check. 


Tb 
migratory 


Total. 


j^6 '""• 


Botf River. Calif., not ter 
from the mouth. 


76 to 80 
7x to 75 
66 to 70 
6x to 65 
56 to 60 


4 
xz 
8 
3 
5 










4 

6 

5 

a 

X 




Vs 

7-4 

ti 


14.5 






la. 9 






XX. 5 

xa.o 










X9.3 








Ttotal 




39 





z8 




















Avtnst 


69.5 










«.3 


Z9.6 


July- 8 


little RiTer. Calif., from 
mouth up about sooyards. 


8x to 85 
76 to 80 
7X to 75 
66 to 70 
61 to 65 


9 

3 
9 
9 

X 


• 







9 
3 
7 
9 

X 


~^™' 


9 
8.6 
6.8 
7.5 
7.0 


X4. « 






X3.6 






XX. 9 






XX.9 






zx.o 








YMal 




94 





33 




















Avcfaflc 


7a. X 










7.6 


19.9 




Deer Creek. Ores.. 40 mUes 
from the mouth. 

ShasU River. Calif., tribu- 
tary to the Khtaath River. 

Plores Creek. Oreg.. near 
tidewater. 












J^tytg 


«68.o 


7 


6 




06.8 




ozz.o 










July t4 


•75.8 


»6 


5 




•9.8 




•xj-s 








jQly JO 


76 to 80 
7X to 75 
66 to 70 
6z to 65 
56 to 60 


X 

6 

13 

8 
3 











5 

4 

9 







X4.0 






xo>e 

8.3 

7.0 


X3.3 






13. 3 






X3. X 






IX. 










Ttotal 




30 





XX 




















Avcrmge 


67.0 










8.8 


X3.« 


Jiiagm 5 


BIk Creek, Curry County. 
Oreg.. near tidewater. 


9X to 95 
86 to 90 
81 to 85 
76 to 80 
7x to 75 
66 to 70 


3 

3 

4 

13 

4 

3 











t 
3 

3 

X9 

4 
t 




8.0 
xe.6 
10.5 
X0.4 

».5 
zx.o 


X7. S 






x8.o 






Z4.5 






14.9 






X3.7 






13.0 








l^ital 




37 





aj 




















Avenge. ..... 


79.5 










xe.o 


14.8 




water. 
SileU Riyer. Oreg.. about 90 

Ncrtucca River. Oreg.. so 
mile* above mouth. 

Traak River. Oreg.. just 

Ndialem River. Oreg.. juit 
ahead of incoming tide. 






. . . . 




Avf, A. 


•77.6 


6 





3 




•X0.5 


15. 






Sept. 6 


«93.a 


4 





3 




•7.0 


-X7.S 






Sept. 14 


•115.5 


4 


3 


4 


«3.6 


•X5.0 


O 9X.9 






Sept. 15 


-9X.5 


IS 





7 




15.9 


0X8.5 






Sept. 16 


•X04.0 


X9 





X9 




O15.8 


oao.5 







o Average. 



ft Two znature males. 



The fish contained in these coUections are obviously all fry, hatched from eggs 
laid down during the fall previous to the date of capture. No striking variation in size 
is noticeable, other than that which is apparently dependent on greater age» those 
fish collected later in the year averaging somewhat larger. The same uniformity is 
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characteristic of the scale growth. A more detailed study of much larger collections 
might, however, discover special characteristics of growth or of scale record in the 
different streams. The primary check appears in only one of the collections which 
were made dose to tidewater, the one from the Nestuoca River. The check observed on 
the scales of the specimens from Shasta River and Deer Creek (collected toward the 
headwaters of these streams) is undoubtedly the same as the primary check noted in 
upstream fish from the Cdumbia River basin. (See p. i8.) n A band of intermediate 
rings is characteristic of varying proportions of the fish contained in all of the collections 
made near tidewater and is in every respect similar to the intermediate growth of the 
Columbia River migrants. Although the available data are meager, it seems safe to 
state that the history of the fish in these smaller streams is, in its general aspects, similar 
to the history of young fish collected in the Columbia River at the same time of year. 

The three specimens taken near Hope Island, Puget Sound, were the only cbinooks 
among some 70 specimens captured by hook and line in one of the fish traps located at 
this point The remaining specimens were yearling silver salmon averaging about 
100 mm. in length. There is no means of knowing whether this is the normal propor- 
tion existing between young silvers and young chinooks in this part of the sound at 
this time of year. It may be that the yotmg chinooks do not lead into the traps as 
readily as the silvers; or they may be less willing to take the hook. These three chi- 
nooks were, respectively, 1 30, 97, and 94 mm. in length. All were males. On examining 
the scales it was surprising to find that, in spite of the negligible difference in size between 
the two smaller fish, the smallest individual was a fry and the two larger ones both 
yearlings. The record on the scales is perfectly dear, leaving no doubt as to the proper 
interpretation. The scales of the two smaller individuals, differing but 3 mm. in length, 
are reproduced in Plate IV, figures 6 and 7. The scales of the smallest individual show 
no indication of stream growth, and there is no doubt that this fish migrated as a young 
fry and that the scales represent a purely ocean t3rpe of nucleus in the process of forma- 
tion. The scales of the fry show 13 rings, and the length of the anterior radius is 50. 
The scales of the smaller yearling have 13 rings to the end of the first year's growth 
and 5 in the intermediate growth. Those of the larger yearling have 19 rings to the 
end of the first year and 8 in the intermediate band. The scale measurements are as 
follows: 130 mm. specimen, 55 to b^giiming of the intermediate growth, total, 92; 97 mm. 
specimen, 28 to intermediate growth, total, 47. 

The young chinook from Half Moon Bay, Calif., is of particular interest, since it is, 
so far as the author knows, the smallest individual which has been captured in the open 
ocean at any distance from the mouth of the parent stream. Unfortunately, there are 
no data as to the date of capture, except that it was previous to 1913. The spedmea 
presumably came from the Sacramento River, since at the time this was captured no 
chinooks were known to spawn in the streams south of San Prancisoo.^ This fish was 
approximately 100 mm. long. The scales (PI. IV, fig. 8) indicate clearly a period of 
life spent in the stream followed by a sharply demarked area representing ocean growth. 
That part of the scale indicative of stream growth is predsdy similar to the scales of 
young migrating fish taken in the spring and summer on the lower Sacramento River 
(PI. Ill, fig. 6). 

« Wltbln tlM past six or wm jma % ran of cbinook sabnoa hat bean aitabUshad In tha San Loranso RWar, Santa Cnu 
Cb., OJif., by tha lata Bupt. F. A. Bhabtoy, of tha Oriifomia Fteh and Qama Commlwiffln 
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An analysis of the data from the Columbia River shows that all of the collections 
are not strictly comparable, since the rate of growth is markedly variable in different 
parts of the river. The environmental conditions in different regions of the watershed 
are so variable that this is not surprising. Therefore the collections have been separated 
into four groups, each group having been taken under approximately similar conditions. 
These four groups are as follows: (i) Prom the main river above the estuary (the estuary 
is considered as that part of the river below Tenasillihee Island, about i8 miles above 
Astoria); (2) from the estuary exclusive of the collections made under the canneries; 
(3) from tmder canneries in the estuary; (4) from Clackamas hatchery and the Clacka- 
mas River near the hatchery. In addition, there are the collections from the Little 
White Salmon River, from the McKenzie River, and from the lake at Seufert, Oreg.; 
but these are not included in this grouping. 

In the following table (45) the data which have been previously presented in sep- 
arate tables are recombined, so as to show the average lengths, during each month of 
the year, of the fish captured in each of the four divisions of the river and in the little 
White Salmon and McKenzie Rivers. These same data, with the addition of those 
for the collection from the lake at Seufert, Oreg., are presented in graph i. In the 
graph, however, the collections from the mouth of the small creek near Point Ellice 
and from the Columbia River near the mouth of Little White Salmon River have 
been kept separate. 

TablS 45. — ^AvSRAGS Length op SpQciiiSNS pROii the Colubcbia Rrv^SR for Each Month. 





Group z. 


Group a. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


lionth. 


Locality. 


Length. 


LocaUty. 


I/ngth. 


LocaUty. 


Length. 


Locality. 


Length. 


WKY. 

Iltrdi 


Grime Iiland 

Cottonwood siid 

Deerlak&ds. 
Crandall's lehi- 

ing irouad. 
Near moath of 

Uttle White 

Salmon River. 


Mm. 

40.0 
43- a 

Sa-S 

44.6 


1 

j Mm. 




Mm. 


Mm, 


April .... 


Several points in 

estuary. 
do 


38.1 
47-3 






Clackamas 

hatchery. 
do 


46. s 


Iff AV 















June 


Small creek near 
Point BUice. 

Other poinU in 
estuary. 

Point BUioe 

do 


47-7 

77-0 

92.9 
94- 







1 
















July 










Austift 






Ilwaco,Wash... 
.do 


1x8.0 
zaa.o 
"75 
X46.7 
x^S'O 


Clackamas 
River. 


I1S>9 


September 

October 


Crendall't sein- 
ing groimd. 


74- S 






Point Ellice 


iia.7 


Astoria. Greg... 
Ilwaco.Wash.. 
Astoria. Oreg. . . . 


Clackamas 

River. 
[LitUe White 

Salmon River. 
[McKentie River. 
Clackamas 

hatchery. 


ti8.o 




Warrcndak^Oreg 
the lower rirer. 

do 


M-9 

95-9 
107.0 

Z^.O 


91- sI 
105.8] 


I>cfanb« . • • > 






laiat 


YSABUUGS. 
Msrrh 












Atwil 


Cottonwood and 
Deer Islands. 

CrandaU's sain, 
ing ground. 











lff«« 


Point BlHce and 
Tenasillihee Is- 
land. 


108.7 




1 




ftmc 






Clackamas 
River. 


iia.9 
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One of the most striking features of the growth as shown by this tabulation is the 
oonstant difference in average size maintained in different parts of the stream. 

The smallest fish taken are those comprising group i, from the main river above 
the estuary. The rate of increase in the size of these fish is quite regular, although 
there is a period from November until March when the growth is practically negligible. 
In April and May a second period of rapid growth is apparently started, although more 
data collected during subsequent months would be necessary to prove this. Since no 
yeariings are found in the river after June, it is impossible to get this information. 
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Oraph z.— Rate of growth of young chinook nlmoii from different regfams of the Columbia 
River Basin. Figures at left of graph indicate length of fish in mm.; solid line, group z; broken 
Une, group a; dots and dashes, group 3; dotted line, group 4; a. Columbia River near mouth 
of little White Salmon River; 6, small creek near Point BlUce; t, lake at Seufcrt, Oteg.; 
tf, Uttle White Salmon River; and «, McKenzie River. 

Until after May there is no particular difference in the size of the fry from different 
portions of the stream. However, in later collections it is seen that those composing 
group I are smallest, followed, in the order of increasing size, by those of group 2 (from 
the estuary), group 4 (from the Clackamas River), and group 3 (from under the can- 
neries at Ilwaco and Astoria). 

The greater size of the fish of group 2 as compared with those of group i is un- 
doubtedly due to the more rapid rate of growth maintained in the estuary. In the same 
manner the greater size of the fish taken from under the canneries is due to the more 
rapid rate of growth of those fish which acquire the habit of feeding on the abundant 
offal. The fact that fish taken under canneries are so uniformly different from those 
taken but a short distance away indicates that the young salmon congregate at these 
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points and that individuals may remain here for some time feeding heavily on the offal 
and as a consequence growing with unusual rapidity. The greater size of the fish from 
the Clackamas River, as compared with those of groups i and 2, may be due to a racial 
difference characteristic of the fish in this tributary or to the fact that many of these 
fish have, in all probability, been reared for a part or all of their lives in the hatchery. 

The rate of growth in the estuary, and especially under the canneries at Ilwaco 
and Astoria, is distinctly more rapid than in the higher waters. The increase in length 
is especially rapid during June, July, and August, by which time the fry in the estuary 
have far outstripped those in the upper part of the stream — ^in fact, have reached a 
greater size than will be attained dining the remainder of the year by those individuals 
that do not migxate early. The groMrth in the estuary during September and October 
is positive, but much slower than that which took place during the three months just 
preceding. After the month of October the data pertaining to fish from the estuary is 
very scanty, but apparently a period during which little or no growth takes place follows, 
this coinciding with a similar condition in the regions upstream. 

It will be noted on the graph that the final tendency of each of the curves is down- 
ward. This seems conclusive evidence that the larger individuals migrate earlier. 
Gilbert (1915) has found this to be true of young, seaward migrants of the sockeye 
salmon. The present author's conclusion that the young fish in the tributary streams 
tend to migrate shortly after beginning the new growth, if not before, also indicates that 
the laiger specimens migrate earlier, since it has also been shown that the specimens 
which have begun the new growth invariably average laiger than those which have not 
done so. 

The single collections from Seufert, Little White Salmon River, and the McKenzie 
River do not offer any basis for estimation of the actual rate of growth during successive 
months, but it will be seen that they agree in general with the growth of fish in the main 
river, averaging somewhat more than the fish in gxx>up i, but less than those of group 2. 

In the case of fish taken from the Columbia River proper it may not be strictly 
correct to speak of the increasing size as growth. In all probability fish that have 
once entered the main river continue, more or less steadily, their migration to the ocean. 
We would thus be dealing, in successive months, with entirely different lots of fish. In 
a general way, however, our figures should show the main features of the growth. 

At the time the fry become free swimming they are between 35 and 40 mm. in 
length. During March, April, and May the average length does not exceed 50 mm. 
Above the estuary the growth is quite regular from the time the fry first appear until 
October or November, by which time an average length of between 90 and 100 mm. has 
been attained. For the next several months no particular growth is recorded. The 
collections of yearlings made in April and May from the Clackamas River indicate that 
a new period of growth has been initiated, but because of the fact that about this time 
the last of the fish leave the tributary on their downward migration no further data are 
available. The rate of growth as indicated by these data has undoubtedly been modi- 
fied by the migration of part of the fish. As has been shown, the larger fish tend to 
migrate earlier than the smaller ones. This would tend to slow up the growth curve 
and to obscure the sharp rise during the early summer so conspicuous for the curves 
for the other groups. 
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It has been shown that new growth is recorded on the scales of fish in tributary 
streams as early as October or November (p. 25). Since there is no conspicuous increase 
in the amount of new growth between this time and the following May or June, and 
since, also, it has been shown that the fish entering the estuary during the late fall or 
winter may show a marginal band identical with the "new growth" observed in the 
tributaries, it seems safe to conclude that the young fish start the downward migration 
soon after beginning the new growth, if not before. This matter is given furthei con- 
sideration in the sections dealing with scale development and with migration. 

The estimated size at the time of beginning the new, or the intermediate, growth 
is given in the following table (46) and in graph 2. (Consideration of the collection 
made at Seufert, which has already been discussed, and of the one made at the Clacka- 
mas hatchery in December, 1914, is omitted here.) 

Tabiq 46.— Avbrags Estxmathd Lsngth at TnfS 09 B^innino Nsw Growth (Group 4) or Intsr- 

MEDIATE Growth (Groups 1,2, and 3). 



Month. 


Group X. 


Groups. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


Locality. 


I^ensth. 


I^ocality. 


Length. 


Locality. 


Length. 


LocaUty. 


Length. 


FRY. 

June 




Mm. 


Bstuary, except 

iroDi 0fliftU crocK 
near Point BUice. 

Point Ellice 

do 


Mm. 
53-3 

SS-3 
54*5 




Mm. 




Mm. 


July 














August 






Ilwaco. . . 


54- 

97- S 
X0X.9 

XXZ.6 






September.. . 








do 






October 






Pohit Ellice 


94*7 


nwaco and A«- 

toria. 
Astoria,.... 


Clackamas River. 
[McKenzie River. 




November. . . . 






99*3 

«s.il 




Several pomts on 
lower Coluqibia, 

do 


73-7 

75- a 
87.3 

74* 








YSARUNGS. 

March 














AprU 


Deer Islands. 
Crandall't 















May 


Point Ellice and 
Tenasillihee Is- 
land. 


74- « 










Jmie 








Clackamas River 


78.3 















There is a distinct grouping of the estimated lengths at the time of beginning the 
intermediate growth about three modes, as follows: During June, July, and August the 
mode is approximately 55 mm. ; during September, October, and November, approxi- 
mately 100 mm.; and during the remainder of the time in which the young are taken 
in the river, approximately 80 mm. This may be an accidental result due to insufficient 
data; but it is believed that there is something fundamental concerned. The mode at 
55 mm. agrees fairly well with the length of the young chinooks planted in the pond at 
Seufert. (See p. 18.) It seems probable, therefore, that the check from which this 
estimate was made represents some incident in the early history of the fry com- 
parable with the transfer from hatchery to more natural conditions. Therefore, this 
estimated length may represent either the size at the time of planting from the hatcheries, 
the size at the time the fish left the smaller streams on their downward migration, or the 
size at the time of entering the brackish water of the estuary. The mode at 80 mm. 
represents the size attained at the time of beginning the new growth of the second year. 
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This is shown by the dose correspondence in estimated size of the yearlings at the time 
of b^;inning the more rapid growth of the second year. This correspondence also 
indicates that the yearlings migrating in the spring are a homogeneous lot and that the 
check preceding the intermediate growth (in Groups i and 2) is the same as that pre- 
ceding the new growth (in Group 4) ; that is, that this check in both instances is in reality 
the winter band. (See discussion on p. 57.) The mode at 100 mm. undoubtedly repre- 
sents, in the fall migrants, the size at the time of entering the estuary. It is possible 
that these differences in the estimated size at which the intermediate growth begins may 
be of value in determining, from the adult scales, the time at which migration took place. 
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Grapb a.—^sdmated lensth at time of beginnlnff intermediate growth (groctpt i, 9, and 
3) and new growth (gronp 4). Fignxcs at left of giaph itnlicate length of fish in mm.; a, 
group z; b, group 9; c, group 3; i, group 4; c. creek at Seufcrt, Oreg.; /, McKcnxic River; 
and BoUd line, growth curve for group x (from fig. x). 

The rate of growth of the migrating fry in the Sacramento River is given in Table 47 
and is shown in graph 3. 

Table 47. — ^Migrating Fry VROii Sacramsnto River. 



Date. 



Mtf.f.. 
Mtf.S.. 
Apr.3.. 
Apr. 9.. 
Apr. 13. 



Apr.x9 

Apr.99-..-- 
May ft and 9. 
Itoy9 



I^ocality. 



Brookdale 

Siiaon 

do 

Walnut Grove 

Sacramento River 30 miles above 

Sacramento. 
Cache 



Butte Slott^. 

Pond near Butte Slough . 



Length. 



Aim. 

36.3 
38.7 
4x-a 
48.x 
57- S 

67.0 
69' o 
64.1 
81.5 



Date. 



}i«yi5 

Mayx6 

Maya? 

May 98 

Junej....... 

June 5 and 6. 

Junes 

June S4 to 96 
June 30 

J«iy9 



LocaUty. 



Shag Slottgh , 

Haas Slough ^.. 

^usaKto 

Prospect Slough , 

BOkhom , 

Woods Break 

Pond near Butte Shmgh 

Tisdalewier 

Ponds near Knights I«aading. 
Pond near Butte Slough. . . . . , 



Length. 



Mm, 

77. • 
75- a 
8x.O 
68.0 
76.8 
71.0 
95-6 
78.8 
XO7.0 
93' a 



163691*»— 20- 
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The average length of the fry at the time of hatching is the same as for the Colmnbia 
River fish, 35 to 40 mm. The data here presented give only the earlier part of the 
growth. The rapid rise of the curve during April, May, and June is conspicuous. In 
comparison with the rate of growth in the Columbia River it is seen that, while the rate 
itself is approximately the same, the time at which the most rapid growth takes place 
is fully a month earlier. This is, in all probability, due to the fact that, as a whole, the 
water in the Sacramento Basin is warmer than that in the Columbia River Basin. As a 
oonsequence, the eggs hatch sooner and the growth is somewhat more rapid. 

no 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
90 
40 
30 
20 
10 



Mch. Apr. Maj^ Jane Juli| Aug. Stfit. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. 

£U$^ Yearling. 

Geaph j.—Rate U growth of young chinook sofanoa in the Sumacnto Rhrcr Basin. Figures at 
left of graph indicate length of fish in mm. ; dotted line rcpnaents prdbable growth of McCloud River 
fish. May to July; i, lower part of river; a; McOoad River. 

The rate of growth in the McCloud River is shown in the following statement and in 

graph 3. 

Growth of Young CmNOOKS m McCLOtn> Rxvisr at Baird. Length. 

Mm. 

Jtily 24, 1909 88. 5 

September 24, 1909 96. 9 

September 18, 1911 93. 2 

October 18, 1911 99. 2 

November 18, 1911 loi. 3 

December 18, 191 1 xox. 2 

January 22, 1912 103. o 

February 27, 1912 xix. 6 

March 2, 1912 109.6 
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There is here merely the upper end of a curve of growth which began in the early 
months of the year, when the fry were 35 to 40 mm. in length. The earlier part of the 
curve is undoubtedly represented quite accurately by the data obtained from the col- 
lections from the lower part of the river. 

In graph 3 the lines give a generalized curve combining the data from the two 
regions of the Sacramento. The dotted line represents the probable growth of McCloud 
River fish during May, June, and July. This curve represents approximately the normal 
rate of growth in the Sacramento Basin. It is interesting to note that the indications 
are quite clear that the growth of the migrating fish does not slow up during June and 
July, as is the case with the fish from the McCloud River. It is more than likely that the 
yearlings in the McCloud River would begin to show the slower growth in May if data 
were available. 

The single collections from the coastal streams offer no basis for the anal3rsis of 
g;^wth. The collections from the Siletz, Trask, Nehalem, and Nestucca Rivers average 
about the same as those taken at the same time of year from the Sacramento and Colum- 
bia Rivers. The rate of growth in these streams is, therefore, probably about the same 
as in the larger rivers. The collections from the Bear, Little, Shasta, and Sixes Rivers 
and from Deer, Flores, and Elk Creeks average smaller in size than the collections from 
the Sacramento and Columbia Rivers. It may be concluded that the rate of growth 
in these streams is slower than in the others studied. Any conclusions, however, based 
on such scanty material must necessarily be merely tentative. 

It may be stated in a general way that the growth of young chinook salmon in 
fresh water is most rapid during the first three or four months after the appearance of 
the fry. The time of year during which this rapid growth takes place varies in different 
streams, according to the time at which the fry make their appearance. The prevailing 
temperature of the water is also an important factor. After this first period of rapid 
growth the rate rapidly decreases during another period of about three months, until 
finally growth practically ceases for the year. A new period of rapid growth is appar- 
ently begun during the early months of the second year in case the fish remain in fresh 
water. 

At the time the yolk sac is absorbed and the fry become free-swimming the average 
length is between 35 and 40 mm. By the end of the first period of most active growth a 
length of 80 or 90 mm. has been attained. The average length attained during the entire 
first year is approximately 100 mm. 

The effect of migration into the brackish water of the estuary is to decidedly 

stimulate the growth. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SCALES. 

This section, dealing with the development of the scales, is, in certain respects, the 
most important part of this study. The work on the young fish was undertaken pri- 
marily, as has been previously mentioned, in order to supply an established basis for 
the interpretation of the nuclear portion of the adult scales. The especial need was data 
sufficient to permit a reasonably accurate determination, from the adult scales, of the 
time of migration. To this end are recorded here in detail the data bearing both on 
ring counts and the length of the anterior radii. The data for the Columbia River fish 
are given in Table 48 and in graphs 4 to 7. 
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Tabus 43.— Fish vbom th9 Columbia Rivbr: Avsragq I^sngth and Scals Dbvslopmsnt for Each 

Month. 







OROU 


rp X. 














Locality. 




Scale leoofd. 


Month. 


Length. 


With 
scales 
with 
lings. 


With 

inter- 
medibte 
growth. 


Number of ringa^ 


Length of anterior 
tadiu*-' 




To be- 
growth. 


Total. 


Tob.- 

growth. 


Total. 


war. 


Ht**"* Tfdatul 


Mm. 

40.0 
43* a 
S»-S 

44.6 

74. s 

93*o 
93-9 

9S-9 
107. 
S03.0 


Percent. 
38.0 
96.0 
8B.0 

78.0 
XO0.0 

X00.0 
X00.0 

X00.0 
100.0 
xoo.e 


Per cent. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 
5.0 

.0 
5S-0 

7a. 
77* 
XOO.0 




«-4 
3-3 
4-9 

3-1 

III 

xs-o 
X6.5 
X8.7 

18.7 
•0.0 
19.6 
X7.8 
19.9 




T.0 
17.1 
as.4 

16.5 

40-1 
4f.3 
45* 
49.5 
S0.4 

4S*o 
4i*0 
S8.S 


jS? ; 


Cottoawood and Deer lalaads 






Ky.::::::: 


Crandall's seixiiiis ground 

Near the mouth of Uttte White 
Sahnon URivw 












September... 
Novcmb«. . 


Crandall't 






Warrcndale 


SX.3 


December.... 


Several points on the lower river 

Several paints on the lower river 

OottanwiOOd «"d neer T«l«nd« 


»14.T 

jr 

• xs-o 
i$.o 




TSAXUNGS. 

Mai-rf* 


38,6 


April 


303 


May 


Crandall's 


34-9 
4*. 7 










GROUP 3. 










ntT. 

April 


Several points in estuary 


3«.o 
47-3 
47-7 
77-0 

9S.S 

9S«9 

iis.r 
108.7 


97.0 

ZOO.O 

xeo.o 
X00.0 
X00.0 

100.0 


0.0 

.0 

.0 

17-0 

70.0 

58.0 

S4*o 

XO0.0 




1.7 
4-« 
4-« 
95 
x6.a 
SX.9 
X3.X 
IS. 5 
x6.x 
as.! 
•3.4 

*3.4 




Sf 

4a.4 

^i 

49-8 

45' 7 
60.6 
67.0 


Ky. 


do. .". '. 






June.. 


Small creek near Point Bllice 








Other points in cftu^rv, ,,,,,,.,.,. ^ . . 


17- » 




Tuly 


pioint Klpr* 


a6.7 


Altflttt 


do 


a8.5 


October 


do 


38. a 


YSAKUKO8. 

May 


Point BIKce and TenasOiihee Island. . 


SO. 7 
4S*7 






group 3. 


ntT. 

Attguit 

September... 

October 


Ilwaoo 


X1S.0 
M30 

xa7-5 
M6.7 
135»o 


XOO.O 
XOO.O 

too.o 

XOO.O 

XOO.O 


o.e 
80.0 

70.0 

940 

84.0 




«x-3 
M.S 

93.4 
a3-» 
a6.e 




6X.3 

s:; 

«4.S 

73.0 
6X.3 
77.1 

To 


do 


•X7.« 

^18.6 




Astoria 


48.x 




Ilwaoo 


S8.0 


November.... 


Astoria 


54.6 






65.4 



• Without new growth, 
» With new growth. 



« Without intennediate growth. 
• ll^th intennediate growth. 
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Tabka 48.— Fish vkom tbh Cch^uiibia Rivsr : Avbrai^ Lsnoth aki> Scale DsvELoraSNT 9or Eacb 

Month— Continued. 

GROUP 4. 



Spccnncns. 



Locillty. 



Length. 



IVlth 

ivitli 
rings. 



With 
new or 

inter- 
mediate 
growth. 



Sode record. 



Ntonber of ting 



To be- 

$^ 

growth. 



Total. 



IfCngth of antciiof 

radiu*— 



To be- 



ef mf 

growth. 



Total. 



WHY. 



Ai>ril. . . . 

May 

Anguflt.. 
October. 



Claflratnaii hatchery. , 

do 

River 

do 



MOTeniber.. 



littk White Safarnn Rivcr«. 
McKenzie River « 



Clarirames hatdiery . . 



Aim. 

46. S 
49*5 
ZX9.9 
1x8.0 

9a. 5 

106.4 



Pcrcful. 
T00.0 
X00.0 
zoco 

X0O.O 

XOO.O 
ZOO.O 



PerctHt. 
0.0 

0.O 

0.0 
14. o 

0.0 
•7.0 

8.0 



^ 9o.e 



TSAlOBrOS. 



* X5.7 

• ax. 7 



ClarJrinas River. , 



5-4 
5-9 
ap.7 

90.6 

as.o 

r, 

X9.a 

90.0 
34.0 



•Z.6 



58<o 



43*4 



t8.'8 
99.1 
58.» 

64*6 
77-0 
5»-S 
5*. 9 
MS 
s6.o 
73.0 



7s*6 



o Without XMW growth. 

ft With new growth. 

« These foIlfrrionM are given with the Clarlramaii series for the purxMse of comparison. 

The chief generalizations derived from the data recorded here are: 

1. The increase in the number of rings on the scales and the increase in the length 
of the anterior radii are proportionate to the increase in length of the fish. 

2. Hatchery-reared fish develop scales with rings earlier than do wild fish. 

3. The length of those fish whose scales show a marginal band of wider rings (inter- 
mediate or new growth) is usually greater than that of fish taken at the same time and 
place« but whose scales do not present such a marginal band. As a corollary to this, 
the length of the scales and the total number of rings are greater in those fish which 
have started a period of active growth than in those, taken at the same time, which 
have not done so. 

4. The number of rings in the intermediate band (or the band of new growth in 
Group 4) and the width of this band are somewhat greater in the spring yearling migrants 
than in the fall fry migrants. 

5. This increase in the size of the intermediate (or new) band is not due to an in- 
crease in the size of the fish, which is not apparent, but to the fact that the part of the 
scales central to the beginning of the intermediate band is smaller in the spring than in 
the fall fish. This indicates that the fall migrants are larger before bq;inning the inter- 
mediate growth than are the spring migrants and is indicative of the earlier migration 
of the larger fish noted elsewhere. 

6. In collections which contain both q)erimens whose scales show the intermediate 
growth and those which do not, the number of rings and thelength of the anterior radius 
are less to the bc^puming of the intermediate growth than to the periphery of the scales 
oa which such gro¥rth is not present. Since the fish which have not begun the inter- 
mediate growth have, in all probabUity, entered the estuary more recently than those 
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which have b^;un such growth, this would seem to indicate that the later migrants 
reach actually a greater size before migrating than do the earlier migrants. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the scales are larger proportionately in the later migrants, the fish 
themselves being the same size, or even smaller. In such a large river as the Columbia, 
where the young migrants are coming from numerous tributaries, such generalizations 
require careful confirmaticHi. 

The author has been unable to see any systematic arrangement in the occurrence 
of the primary check. The cause of the formation of such a check has been traced in 
the collection from Seufert; but it is not to be inferred that the change from the hatchery 
environment to one approximating normal, wild conditions is the only cause behind the 
formation of such a check. Other somewhat similar environmental changes early in 
the life of the fish would undoubtedly result in a similar check. 

In Table 49 are presented in percentages the data regarding the type of marginal 
rings found on the scales during successive months on the Columbia River. During the 
early months the marginal rings of the fry are always of the siunmer type [type (i) in 
the table]; that is, are not conspicuously narrowed. In August is encountered the first 
development of narrow, winter rings [type (2)], and from this time on until April vary- 
ing proportions of the specimens have marginal tings of this type. Alter the time when 
the marginal winter rings begin to be a feature of the scale growth it may be escpected 
that the intermediate band, when formed, will be preceded, in some instances, at least, 
by a distinct band of narrower rings. After the winter bands begin to appear there is 
a constantly decreasing percentage of specimens whose scales show marginal rings be- 
longing to the growth of the first summer in fresh water. 

Tabls 49.— Psscbntagq of Fish Whoss Scalbs Show Marginal Rings 09 (i) Summer Type not 
Associated wrm Intermediate or New Growth, (2) Winter Type, (3) Summer Rings o» New 
or Intermediate Growth. 



Month. 


Group X. 


Group a. 


Groups. 


Group 4. 


(X) 


(a) 


(3) 


(i) 


(3) 


(3) 


(0 


(>) 


(j) 


(0 


(a) 


(3) 


VXT. 

Ifirrli 


xoo 

zoo 

ZOQ 


e 




























Amil 


ZOO 
BOO 

83 

• 30 
40 









• a 




«7 
70 
5S 








zoo 
zoo 








itey.;::::;:::;:::;::::::: 










Time 










July 




















Ausust 









6 


e 


67 
>4 


U 

a 


90 
•6s 



•9 


80 

il 




g^JjJJJJ^ 


^ZOO 

•43 








74 

57 
45 

sS 

•3 




5 


e 
55 

7* 
77 
too 




October 





76 


»4 


X4 
»7 

8 


Novfinhfir. 


Deoembtf 








TBASUNGS. 

Mtfdt 










% 






April 


















iiSy.::::::::::::::::::.:: 








zoo 










1 


June 














100 

























6 Little White Satewa Rhrcr. 



tf McKcnsie River. 



€ Ckdounfts faAtchery. 



With the exception of the ooflection from Clackamas hatchery none of the fish taken 
after November shows marginal rings belonging to the first summer's growth. Such 
changes as these, combined with the devdopment of an intermediate band, will result 
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Mch. Apr. May Jiim ^^\^ 4u3.Stpt. fkt, Moifc Dte. Jan. Fefc. Mck. Apr. Maf ^»M 
Xt>- YggrUiga. 

Graph 4.— Colamfaia River (group x ): Rate of growth, increase in number of rings, and increase 
in length of anterior radii of scales. Figures at left of grax>h indicate ordinate values for the 
th^ee types of curves, as follows: (z) For curve of length. ctnUmtUrs: (a) for number of rings, 
ordinary numerical vabus; (3) for length of anterior radii, arbUrary units iaetnal value, 0.00834 mm,). 
Solid line indicates length of — i, specimens without intermediate growth; and 9, spedmens 
with intermediate growth. Broken fine indicates number of rings on the scales — x, to falter- 
iHwiiate growth; 2, total for spednwBs without intennQirte growth; and 3> total for spocm^ns 
with intermedbte growth. Dotted line Indicates length of anterior radM-n. to intermediate 
growth; a, total ler spedmens without faitermediate growth: and 3, total for spedmens with 
faitcnnediate growth, a indicates oolkftion fnan C ol i i mhb River near mouth of little White 
Safanoa River. 
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Graph 5.— Columbia River (sroup a): lUtc of growth, increoae in number cf ringn, snd increfese 
in length ol anterior radii of acalcs. Signififanrf of curves in same as in graph 4, with the fol- 
lowing cxoeptioa; a indicates collection from mouth of small creek near Point BIfice. 
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in a constantly increasing percentage of fish whose spales show an intermediate band pre- 
ceded by a band of distinctly narrowed rings. The fry migrating in August and Septem- 
ber will contain a relatively small percentage of specimens whose scales are of this type. 
As the season advances this percentage gradually increases, as the percentage of fish 
entering the estuary from above and having begun the slower winter growth, 
increases. When fish which have not begun the slower growth _ 
enter the estuary, the vigorous intermediate growth may begin 
immediately, so that no distinctly narrow rings will intervene 
between the growth of the first summer and the intermediate 
growth. All possible gradations between these two t3rpes of scales 
may be seen among the fall migrants. The migrating yearlings 
taken in the spring all have, the band of narrow winter rings pre- 
ceding the intermediate growth. 

The question arises : Is there any criterion whereby fry migrat- 
ing seaward in the fall and yearlings migrating ^seaward ia the 
spring can be distinguished? It has been shown that there is an 
average difference in the following respects: (i) Spring yearling 
migrants show a larger average amount of intermediate growth, 
both on the basis of ring counts and scale measurements; and (2) 
the intermediate band in the case of fall migrants is less frequently 
preceded by a band of narrower rings. Although these average 
differences in the scale growth of the fall fry and the spring year- 
ling migrants are well enough established they are not diagnostic, 
and it would be impossible in many cases to determine from the 
scales the time at which migration took place. 

Owing to the practical importance of determining, if possible, 
any discernible difference between the scales of fish migrating at 
such widely separated times, a series of each group was photo- 
graphed in order to see whether some criterion, independent of the 
data presented in the tables, might be established by means of 
which the fish could be identified. The necessity for such series 
of photographs was discussed on page 6. For this purpose there 
were selected, at random, 50 specimens collected at Point EUice, 
October 16, 191 5, as representative of the fall migrants, and 50 
specimens of the spring, yearling migrants collected on the lower 
Columbia River during March and April, 1916. A careful study 
of these series of photographs has disclosed no such criterion as 
was sought, and the conclusion is forced that, so far as the nuclear 
growth alone is concerned, it can not be hoped to distinguish in 
all cases adult fish which have migrated as fry in the fall from 
those which have migrated as yearlings in tilie spring. Plate II, figures i to 4, and 
Plate III, figures i to 4, were selected from these photographs as examples of the scales 
of the fall and spring migrants. 

The available data regarding the scale growth of the Sacramento River fish do not 
indicate that there is as much variation as has been shown to exist in the case of the 
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GSAFB 6.--Coliunbia River 
(gioup 3): Rate of growth, 
mcTBose in siumber of rings, 
•ndincrcase in length of an- 
terior radii of scales. Signifi- 
cance of cunresisMmcasia 
graph 4. 
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Coltimbia River fry and yearlings. With the exception of the three earliest collections, 
made at hatcheries, all of the fish possess scales with rings. Very few of the wild fish 
taken on the lower river show the marginal band of wider rings, the intermediate band, 
which is so characteristic of the young migrants on the Columbia River. This may be 
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Grafb 7.-— Columbia River (croup 4): Rate ol growth, increaae in number of rings, and increaae 
in length of anterior radii of scales. Significmce of curves is same as in graph 4, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: a indicates coUection from little White Saknon Rhrcr; 6, coUedioa from 
McKende River; and "new growth" takes the place of "intermediate growth.*' 

accounted for by the fact that none of these collections from the Sacramento was made 
in San Prandsco Bay, which corre^>onds to the estuary of the Colmnbia, where inter- 
mediate growth was found most commonly. The collections of yearlings made at- 
Brookdale and the majority of the collections made in the McCloud River contain 
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specimens ^ase scales show the marginal band of wider rings indicative of the new 
growth of the second year. 

The "primary check" which has been noted on the scales of the Columbia River 
fish does not appear conspicuously in the Sacramento series. In the case of the fish 
from the lower part of the river this is not surprising, since such a primary check has not 
been found on the scales of specimens from the lower part of the Columbia until autumn, 
considerably later in the year than the last collection from the lower Sacramento. The 
absence of the primary check in the collections from the McCloud may well be a racial 
characteristic, just as the presence of such a check is a racial characteristic of the young 
fish in the McKenzie River. (Compare PI. I, fig. 8, a scale from one of the McKenzie 
River fish, with PI. Ill, fig. 9, a scale from one of the McCloud River specimens.) 

Table 50 gives the data, averaged for each month, for the collections from the lower 
part of the river. Table 51 gives the data for the collections from the McCloud River. 
Graph 8 gives tiie data regarding scale growth based on all the available data from the 
Saoramento River system. In this graph the line representing the growth of the fish 
is the same as the generalized curve developed in graph 3. 

Tabl^ 50. — ^R^\T« 01' Growth and Scai^b Dsvelopmsnt in Lowbr Sacramsnto Rjvbr. 



Month. 



Length. 



Average 

xntmberof 

rings. 



Avenge 

length of 

anterior 

radii 



April 
May. 

June. 
July. 



Mm. 

37. a 
50.8 
7a- 7 
77-3 



4-5 
9.x 
9.6 
14. 8 



aa.3 
3J.7 
34.x 
47-9 



Tabls 51. — ^McCloud Rivbr: Average Lbnoth and Scalb DevBLOPMBNT for Each Month. 



Specimens. 



Length. 



With n ew 
growth* 



Scale record. 



Nuznber of rfaig*— 



To begin- 
ning of 

new 
growth. 



Total 



Length of aaterior 
raditu — 



To begin- 
ning of 

new 
growth. 



T6taL 



FRY. 

July 

1909 

Z9IX 

October 

MowBOcr. 

nccsBOcr. ........ .t • < 

YSAXtUNCflu 

January 

February 

March 



Mm. 
83.5 

96.9 

93- J 
99-« 

X01.3 

xox.a 



103.0 
XIX. 6 
109.6 



0.0 



0.0 
0.7 



<°) 



a&o 
56.0 

58.0 
48.0 
7S.O 



*xS.o 
*I3.7 
*i3-4 



(•) 

*xs.6 
(•) 
• 1J.4 



xi.s 

X4-S 
x6.o 
13.6 
X4.6 
X7.0 
X5-« 
IS. 6 
XS»3 
^S'S 

XS-S 

x6.o 
16.9 
X8.0 
X6.4 
17-9 



39*3 



36.0 
43- X 
4&.3 



4X.S 



48-0 
47-3 



46.0 
SO.5 
46.6 
47- X 
45- o 
48.7 
SX.8 
48.5 
4«-S 



49*9 
SX-7 
Sa.a 

S0.7 
5«.« 



a Without new growth. 



fr With new growth. 
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Tables 50 and 51 and graph 8 show that, as in the case of the rate of growth, 
the general features of scale development are not conspicuously different in the Sacra- 
mento River from those found in the Columbia River. As a result of the earlier 
beginning of the growth (noted on p. 50) the scale development also starts earlier. 

So far as can be judged by the available data, none of the fry migrating in the 
spring will show a distinct narrowing preceding the intermediate growth. Inasmuch as 
tiie water of the Sacramento River becomes so warm during the summer that young 
salmon can not survive in it, it seems probable that the collections studied represent 
quite completely the migrating fry, and therefore it may be concluded that few, if any, 
of these will show a band of narrow rings preceding the intermediate band. There is 
very little evidence to show when the yearlings migrate, if at all, or Aether there is 
any migration of fry during the late fall or winter. It would be logical to expect to find 
that fish older than the fry migrating in their first spring do migrate, and it seems prob- 
able that many, if not all, of such older migrants would show a band of narrower winter 
rings preceding the intermediate band. The evidence for this is given in Table 52, in 
which it is seen that none of the fish taken later than August has scales whose maiginal 
rings bebng to the first summer's growth. None of the fry collected in the lower part 
of the Sacramento shows scales whose marginal rings are of the winter type. There have 
been entered, therefore, in the following table (52) only the data on the collections from 
the McQoud River: 

Tabls 52. — FnRcntrtAGn of Fish prom McCu>ud Rivi^r Whosq 8cai«9s Show Marginal Rings o9 
(i) SuMMBR Typ9 Belonging to the First Summer's Growth, (2) Winter Type, (3) Summer 
Rings of New or Intermediate Growth, Associated with the Second Period of Rapu> 
Growth. 



Mooth. 



(x) 



(a) 



(j) 



X909: ntY. 
J«lr.... 

Seiytember 

ScpftcniDCf 

OeCdber 

November 

December 

X9Xa: TAASUNOS. 

iMttttrr 

February 

March 



55- o 

47.0 



XOOwO 

99-3 

73.0 
44.0 



49.0 
5a.O 
S9.0 



•7 

38. o 

56^0 



5«.o 

48.0 
71.0 



If the author's supposition is correct that there is a migration of older fish sharply 
separated from the spring migration of fry, it would be expected that there would be 
two distinct t3rpes of nuclei found on the scales of the adults — one characteristic of 
fish which had migrated as fry in the spring and which shows no particular narrowing 
preceding the intermediate or ocean growth, and the other t3rpe showing a nanawing 
preceding the intermediate or ocean growth representative of fish which had migmted 
either in the fall as' fry or as yearlings in the spring. A more detailed study of the 
young migrants in the Sacramento, involving collections made throughout the year, 
would be necessary to firmly establish this hypothesis. The spring and fall runs of 
adult fish in the Sacramento River are sharply separated, and a study of the scales of 
adults belonging to these two runs would seem to offer interesting possibilities. 
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Mch. Apr. M4V Juie July A«3. 8ept.0i!t. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mch. 
-«»_ Y«arll«.)iL 



Gkafb 8.— SacmiMAto Riven Rate of growth, increue in number of rings on scales, and 
increase in kncth of anterior radii of scales. Signifiranre of corves is tame as in graph 4, with 
the following exceptions: SoEd line indicates the geneialized curve of length devdoped on 
graph 3- Broiken line indi c ates number of rings on scales— x, to beginning of new growth; •» 
total for spedmens not showing new growth; and 3, total for spedmens showing new growth. 
Dotted Hne indicates length of anterior radth— x, to beginning of new growth; a, total for «pecl* 
mens not showing new growth; and 3, total for spedmens showing new growth. A indicates 
rollcctions from lower part of river; B» Mcdoud River, 1909; and C, HoChmd River, X9n-Mi 
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The scale growth of the fish from the coastal streams presents nothing unusual or 
of particular value because of the scarcity of data. Certain racial characters are sug* 
gested by the data from one or two of the streams, but the evidence does not warrant 
drawing even tentative conclusions. 

MIGRATION. 

In the preceding sections the matter of migration has been dealt with in only a gen- 
eral way, and an attempt will now be made to stunmarize the available facts. 

In the Columbia River migration takes place throughout the year. The fry hatched 
during the fall and winter may migrate immediately after the yolk sac is absorbed or 
even before this process is entirely completed, since occasionally specimens which still 
retained part of the yolk have been found in the estuary. The earliest hatched fry 
may migrate as early as December, and by March the nugration is well under way. 
The data regarding the time at which the greater proportion migrate are not especially 
satisfactory, as the accurate determination of this would involve collecting either with 
some form of stationary gear or by frequent and uniform hauls with a seine at some one 
point. Such collecting would need to be continued during each month of the year. 
The nearest approach that can be made with the present data to a determination of the 
time of most frequent migration is by finding the average number of fish contained in 
each collection made in the lower part of the main river (exclusive of the collections 
made under canneries). This method is subject to considerable error, especially owing 
to the fact that at the times when the young fish were relatively scarce the collecting 
was more persistent and more seine hauls were made, on the average, at each point 
where collections were made, in order to get as large a representation of the migrants 
as possible. Obviously, such a source of error will tend to broaden the mean time of 
migration over more time than is actually the case. The data are presented in Table 
53. The process of "smoothing," by which the figures in the fifth column were ob- 
tained, is the one commonly used. The smoothed figure for each month is obtained 
by taking the average of the actual figures for the month in question, plus those for 
both the preceding and succeeding months. Graph 9 gives the smoothed curve. 

Tabia 53. — Columbia Rivsr: Avsragq Number of Fish in Each CoixscnoN. 



Month. 



Nutnbef 01 



Nwabcrof 
GoOectioiu. 



Avtimge 
nionberof 
spedmcna 

toMcfa 
ooUection. 



JrnccaOig 



niY. 

Mardi 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

O ctober 

NoTcmber 

Deoonbcr 

YSABUNOS. 

Mareh 

April 

M*y 



a6 
3ai 

80 
x66 

64 

69 

1x9 

T 

38 



•5.1 

ZJ.O 

8as 

tai 

Z66.0 
3J.O 
69.0 

1x9.0 
7.0 
za.6 



x*.o 
XI. o 
X4.0 



X9.1 
39-4 
37.8 
89-0 
7*. 6 
89-0 
73-3 
65.0 
46-6 
xe.6 



XX. 9 

XI. 3 

xa.a 
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As stated above, migration in the Columbia River takes place thxoughout the 
year, but the data here presented indicate deadly that the chief period of migration 
for the fry is during the months from June to October, inclusive. On account of the 
source of error mentioned above it seems probable that the main period of migration 
is actually somewhat shorter than is here indicated. The mode of the curve, showing 
the height of the migration, would not necessarily be affected by error of this sort. 
The migration of yearlings is completed by Jtme. This wide range in the time of migra- 
tion is not surprising in such a large river system as that of the Columbia, where 
a great diversity of climatic conditions obtains in different r^ons. There are two 
possible explanations for the wide extension of the migration period: (i) Pish from 
each tributary may migrate gradually, a few at a time, through the year; (2) fish from 
each tributary may all migrate at about the same time, but migration from different 
tributaries takes place at different times of the year. 




Meh. Apn May ^im iI«Ij Ay^, Si|«. Oct 



Okaib 9.— "Smoothed" cnrreihowing ftvcag* number of Bpedowii Uikn In CAdi ooUectiao 
in the snaJn fW-yM* River and the estuary for each month. 

There is some evidence to show that the young fish from particular tributaries 
tend to migrate at the same time and, moreover, that they tend to school together 
during the seaward migration. The collection made at Crandall's seining ground, 
September 15, 1916, especially suggests this interpretation, as the fish are noticeably 
sinaller and the character of the scale growth d^erent from other oc^ections made 
during the same time of year under approximately similar conditions. (See p. 19.) 

The time at which the fry leave the tributary streams for the main river and the 
rate of downward migration have not been determined. Undoubtedly, the time of 
leaving the tributary streams is subject to great variation. On purely a priori grounds 
it seems certain that the earliest fry to migrate — such, for example, as those taken in 
March and April — must have come from the lower tributaries. The spawning season 
in the different tributaries does not differ more than a few weeks over the entire Columbia 
system, but the much colder water of the higher streams delays development so markedly 
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that there may be a difference of several months in the time at which the yolk sac will 
be fully absorbed and the fish begin an active existence. It can not well be doubted, 
then, that the eailiest fry to migrate have been hatched in the lower tributaries, and 
it seems reasonable to assume that» in a general way, at least, the successively later 
migrants have come from successively higher tributaries. 

The abnormally large proportion of smaller fish found in the lower part of the river 
during the spring and early summer, which causes the "skewing'' of the frequency 
curve of length noted on page 8, may also indicate that the height of the migration 
has not been passed and that the smaller fish entering from above are doing so in 
constantly increasing numbers. After the height of the migration the skewing effect 
of the constantly decreasing numbers of smaller fish would not be noticeable. This 
skewing of the curves of length is not found to any noticeable degree after the early 
part of the summer, a fact which seems to give additional evidence that the height of 
migration comes, in the lower part of the Columbia River, during the latter half of the 
summer or early in autumn. 

The migration of fry in the Sacramento River has been given in detail by Rutter 
(1903). He found that fry were migrating in the lower part of the river during the 
months from January to May, inclusive, and that they started the migration from 
the streams in which they were hatched as soon as the yolk sac was absorbed, as early 
as October. This migration is much earlier than that observed by the author in the 
Columbia River, a fact associated with the earlier hatching of the eggs and the more 
rapid development of the fry in the warmer water of the southern stream. The data 
presented in this study add nothing to Rutter's conclusions on this point. No migrating 
yearlings were taken by Rutter (1903) nor by Scofidd (1898) in their work on the lower 
river, but, as no collections were made during the fall and early winter, it is quite 
possible that there is a migration of the older fish at this time of the year. It is 
possible that yearlings migrating in the spring are so scarce that none were captured. 
It has been shown (p. 36) that the new growth of the second year may begin in the 
case of the yoimg chinooks in the McCloud River as early as September, varying, how- 
ever, in different years. It has also been shown (p. 48) that in some cases, at least, 
there is a tendency for the older fry or yearlings to migrate soon after beginning the 
new growth of the second year. Consideration of these two facts lends considerable 
probability to the theory that there is a fall migration of older fry in the Sacramento 
River. All investigation of this matter would be pertinent, since a distinct difference 
in the scale growth between fry migrating in the spring and those migratLDg in the fall 
would be expected. The relation between the young migrating at these two periods 
(granting that such a later migration takes place) and the adults comprising the sharply 
separated spring and fall runs of spawning fish might well prove to be of considerable 
practical importance. 
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VARIATIONS DUE TO SEX. 

SEX PROPORTIONS. 

The proportions of males and females in the collections from the Columbia River, 
while subject to considerable variation in different collections, are on the whole remark- 
ably even. The data for each collection are presented in Table 54. There seems to be 
no regularity to the variations noted, and the conclusion that males and females 
migrate seaward in equal numbers throughout the year seems justified. 

Tabls 54.— Columbia Rivsr: Proportion 09 Malss and Fsmalss, Avsraos Length 09 Mal^s 

AND FBMALBS, and LBNOTH OF FSMAL^S AS PSBCBNTAOS 09 TH9 LSNGTH 09 MALSB. 



Date. 



Maks. 


Pcmakt. 




£^ 




tflBfth- 


Percent- 


Fen»l^ 




Aipcr> 


age. 


inctcrs. 


•C^ 


Inmini- 


centaieaf 
the mala 
length. 


so 


4»-S 


90 


44>z 


X04 


5S 


46.S 


47 


46.9 


lot 


M 


S3«3 


46 


5«>8 


xox 


SO 


46.7 


SO 


48*8 


105 


JO 


44-6 


SO 


44.6 


loe 


SO 


S30 


SO 


S9.0 


XXX 


S3 


47. S 


47 


48.0 


SOX 


44 


78.5 


S6 


74-9 


95 


4« 


90.1 


54 


«•« 


»♦ 


69 


9*.o 


3$ 


97- « 


X06 


SO 


XZ5-A 


SO 


xz9«e 


99 


4S 


81. s 


5> 


80.S 


99 


S« 


N 74-« 


48 


74-8 


XOX 


SI 


MX.3 


49 


IM.7 


XOS 


SX 


SSf.f 


49 


113-3 


xox 


54 


I«7«9 


46 


ia7-o 


99+ 


46 


107-I 


54 


106.O 


99 


37 


95-5 


6$ 


93-4 


98 


S5 


97.6 


45 


93- a 


96 


4S 


107.0 


5S 


107»0 


xoo 


4X 


106.0 


59 


soi.o 


95 


64 


na.o 


36 


1X1*6 


100+ 



niY. 

X9x6: 

tf^'V 

Maya 

Mayxo 

May XX 

Mayts 

May .7 

J«««3 

Do 

Jttlyx9 

Aug.xa........ 

Anf . JO aoa sx . 
X915: 

S«pt.a 

X9x6: 

Qv^ts 

19x4: 

Sept. 17 

19x5: 

Octx6 

Oct.x7 

Not. a and 3... 

Dec. 3 to 8 



C^DttonwDod and Deer Xdandli. 
riarirainat hatchery 



ColumhialUyernear mtteWh»»8>lmq| gUver. 

Cladcaxnas hatchery 

Snail crack near Point Wioe 



da 

CSa^amas ^hrer. . 

SBiifert 

Crandalt*8 , 

nwBOD 



Point BlUee 

Astoria 

McKcnzielUver.. 
Ifower Columbia. 



X9x6: 



Mar. jx to Apr. a. 

Apr»x3 

Mayxo 

JwMS 



Lower Coltunbia 

Cottonwood and Deer Isiaiids. 

CrandaU'B 

Cleckanias River 



The only collections from the lower Sacramento River which were large enough to 
give significant data and in which the specimens were sexed are those from Woods 
Break, June 5 and 6, 1911, and from Tisdafe wier, June 24-26, 1911. The sexes 
were quite evenly balanced in both of these coUections, 52 per cent males in the first 
and 48 per oent males in the second. 

The situation in the McOoud River is somevdiat compficated by the presence of 
precociously matured males. Table 55 gives the percentages of mtdest both mature 
and immature, and of females for each collection made in the McGoud River. The 
sexes are present in approximately equal numbers, although there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of females. Five and eight-tenths per cent of the total number of speci- 
mens are mature males. This signifies that between 10 and 12 per cent of the males 
which do not migrate during their first spring mature precociously during the following 
summer and fall. 

1«3591*— 20 5 
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Tabla 55.-— P«rcwtao«s o9 Mauss and F]gicAi«8s IN McCloud R1V8R CoixficnoNS. 





Date. 


PcnuOct. 


HaJc*. 




Total 


Imtnmm 

tare, . 


Matsire. 


Tnly 


rsT. 


53 

r* 

57 
SO 

57 


47 

58 
44 
43 
50 

43 

SO 
39 


37 
39 

49 
43 
39 

49 

39 


94 


Sptiiiiw.' ' 


8 


X9iz: 

Sffrtmnbtr ,.. . 


9 


oSSSr!!\.;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::. :::.:::.:::::. :..::.... 


s 


NfllVMPbff , - . r 


4 


Paccmbfr 


s 


X9sa: 

Tiauanr 


TSOUMQS. 


1 


sSSrr;;::::;;!. :.::::..: ;:::;:::.;::.:: 


4 


Harcb 











ATcnce 


51.6 


4a-4 


4>.6 


5.8 







RElfATlVE SIZES OF MALES AND FEMALES. 

Table 54 gives, for each Columbia River collection in which the specimens were 
sexed and which was large enough so that conclusions seem warranted, the average 
length of the females as a percentage of the average length of the males. Dividing this 
series roughly into quartilesy it is found that the average for the first six collections is 
103.6; for the next fivcv loi; for the next five, 100.4; and for the last six, 98. The 
cumulative evidence seems conclusive that among the younger fish the females average 
slightly laiger. In the case of the fish taken during and subsequent to Sqytember, 
however, this condition is leveisedt and the males are slightly laif^ than the females. 
No explanation for this is offered, but the facts seem undoubted and worthy of record. 

The males and females from the two collections from the lower Sacramento are 
approximately the same size. The length of the females in the collection from Woods 
Break averages 98.3 per cent of that of the males. In the collection from Tisdale 
wier the percentage is 1024. 

Table 56 gives for each collection made on the McCloud River the length of the 
females and of the mature males as percentages of the length of the immature males. 



Table 56.— McCloud Rxvsr: 


LSNOTR OF FBMALSS AND 09 HaTURS MaLBS 

Length of Immaturb Malbs. 






Date. 


Makt. 






tixre. 


MfttltN. 


Pemftlcs. 


'•^Jttly 


flmr. 


zoo 
no 

xoo 
too 

ISO 

xoo 

xoo 

zoo 


MS 
xx« 

xos 
xox.s 

^2 


X09 


SrSlnnhii :: ;:..:,: 


3.3 


X9ix: 

ff-ntnnbfr 


S:| 


October....! 




xoo 


DcccBibcr 


99*7 


xpxi: 

Tiaoanr 


TSABUMOt. 


9S.t 


^SSSZir' ';!:!!!!!!;!;:;!:!!:!!;..::: ::..:.:.:::::::::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::::. 


xoz.o 


M^n4i 


9816 
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There is apparently no significant difference in the leng^ of inunature males and 
females, but the mature males are distinctly larger than the immature specimens. 
This indicates either that they are slightly older or that they have, for some unknown 
reason, grown more rapidly than the other individuals of the same brood. 

PRBCOCIOUSI^Y MATURE MAIZES. 

The precocious maturing of young chinooks has been noted by Rutter and is a 
phenomenon well known to many hatchery men. Most of these precocious males are, 
without question, the same age as the immature fish taken at the same time, but, as we 
have just shown, average distinctly larger (about 16 per cent). The time for maturing 
corresponds with the normal spawning time for the adult fish, late summer and autumn, 
although, as shall presentiy be shown, they may be found during the winter and spring, 
long after the normal spawning season is past. In addition to the precocious males 
from the McCloud River they have been also found in various collections from the 
Columbia River system, as foUows: 

I. Clackamas River, August 30 and 31, 19x6: Four out of xo spedinens. Length of the mature 
males is X05 per cent that of the immature specimens. 

9. Seufert, Oreg., September a, 19x5: 'Hixee out of 5a specimens. Length of matute males is 116 
per cent that of immature specimens. 

3. McKenzie River, September, X9X6: Eight out of xx specimens. Length of mature males is xas 
per oent that of immature specimens. (These were collected from a pond used for holding spawning 
fish and have not previously been oonsidefed because of the small size of the collection and the great 
irregularities in size and scale growth.) 

4. Hatcheiy ponds at Bonneville, Qreg. : Specimens of mature males were not infrequently found 
liere during the spring of X9X5, while the author was engaged in marking a series of yearling fish. 

It will be noticed that the mature males are only recorded in collections from 
tributaries fairly well upstream. 

In appearance these precocious fish are, when fuUy mature, strikingly different 
from the ixnmature specimens. In addition to the greater size, the head is relatively 
larger, the body is deeper and thicker, the skin covering the entire body and fins is 
thickened so that the scales appear smaller, and the coloration is distinctly modified. 
The general color is a dark yellowish brown, becoming distinctly yellow ventrally. The 
color of the spots is deepened so that they are conspicuous even against the darkened 
background. There is also a tendency toward the development of bright yellow or 
rose<x>lored borders to the fins. The testes are large and white, in every respect resem- 
bling the testes of normal, matture, sea-run males. The scales are normal and show no 
absorption along the edges, as is so characteristic of the scales of spawning sea-run adults. 

The habits of these fish do not apparently differ greatly from the habits of the 
immature fish with which they are associated. They feed regularly and are, to allappear- 
ances, fuUy as well conditioned as the others. This probably accounts for the fact that 
the scales are not absorbed at the maigins. Rutter (1903) reports that they do not seem to 
beattracted by the females as are the sea-run adult males. Our observations are, however, 
to the contrary. The fish contained in the collection from the McKenzie River, made in 
September, 191 6, were taken from a pond used for empounding spawning fish and the 
percentage of mature males is much higher than in any of the other collections. Rutter 
reports that the milt from such males will fertilize eggA normally. 
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The fate of these precociously matured males has been a matter of some specula- 
tion. It has been both claimed and denied that these died as do the sea-run adults 
after the spawning season. The writer had an opportunity in the spring of 1915 of 
testing this. He was at this time marlring series of young Uueback (sockeye) and 
Chinook yearlings at the Bonneville (Or^.) hatchery. Mature male chinooks, with 
fluid milt which could be expressed, were frequently encountered. A number of these 
were marked and held in a tank at the hatchery until July. Some had died in the 
meanwhile, but in some of those which remained the testes had practically recovered 
the normal immature appearance, and the diaracteristic ootomtion above described 
was much less conspicuous than it had been at the time the fish were marked and placed 
in the tank. The fish were apparently in perfect condition, and the scales show that 
they were growing actively at tiie time they were preserved. It is not known whether 
young males which have thus recovered from the ^ects of ripening the sex products 
will migrate to tilie sea. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Although information of still greater practical value may be expected to come 
from the study of the adult fish, some of the conclusions reached in this study appear 
to offer important suggestions, which may be applied in practical fish culture, as to the 
proper time for planting fry from the hatcheries. 

In the early days of the artificial propagation of salmon it was an almost universal 
practice to "plant" the fry as soon as they were hatched. The mortality among the 
helpless alevins, encumbered by the heavy yolk sac, must have been enormous, and the 
hatcheries probably inflicted as much, or more, damage to the salmon runs as they did 
service of value. More recently the tendency among the more intelligent and scientific 
hatchery men has been to abandon the practice of planting alevins and to hold the fry 
at least until the yolk sac is absorbed. The system of holding and feeding fry after the 
yolk is absorbed has followed and with this, a not unnatural idea, that the longer the 
fish are held and fed the greater the chance of their surviving. The validity of this 
assumption is, however, dependent upon several factors which have not been suffi- 
ciently considered. The following more important ones may be mentioned here: 
(i) The possibility of an increasing percentage of loss among fish so held which wovld 
ultimately seriou^y reduce the number of fish planted; and (2) the effect of holding 
fish beyond the normal time of migration on (a) their chances for survival and return 
as adults, (b) the time of return as adults and whether they will return as spring or as 
fall fish,^ and (c) the devebpment of the normal feeding and protective reactions 
(instincts) which are essential to their survival after planting. 

It is a well-known fact among hatchery men that salmon fry held and fed in hatchery 
ponds vnll, after a time, "go bad." At such times the fish usually refuse to eat wdl 
and show a distinct tendency to collect toward the lower end of the trough, tank, or 
pond in which they are held. If persistently held ^e loss rapidly increases but finally 
lessens as the critical period is passed, after which there is usually no more serious diffi- 
culty experienced in holding the fish. This critical period usually comes after the fish 
have been held and fed from 6 to 12 weeks — on the Columbia River in May or June 
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and on the Sacramento River a month or two earlier, the exact time varjdng at different 
hatcheries and even in different ponds and tanks at the same hatchery. It has been 
shown above that the most normal time for migration on the Sacramento River is 
during the latter part of the spring, and on the Columbia River during the latter part 
of the summer. Therefore, it seems quite probable that these critical periods occur at 
times when the fry would normally quit the stream in which they were hatched and b^;in 
the seaward migration. There may or may not be a causal connection between these 
two phenomena, but even though the fry were allowed to leave the streams at these 
times — as the majority will, if permitted to do so— their time of migration would coin- 
cide well with the normal time observed, and the certain loss resulting from holding them 
over this critical period would be prevented. There is, of course, the possibility that 
this loss will occur under any circumstances, but such a conclusion is unwarranted from 
any data at present available. 

Suggestions, then, as to the care of fry are as follows: 

1. The practice of planting alevins before tiie complete absorption of the yolk can 
not be too strongly condemned. No hatchery should be allowed t« take a larger number 
of eggs than can be hatched and reared until the fry are at least ready to feed. Rather 
than plant the alevins before the yolk has been absorbed it would be infinitely better 
to allow the ^gs which can not be properly accommodated in hatcheries to be deposited 
normally by the parent fish, and to thus rdy upon natural propagation for the outcome. 

2. The liberation of chinook fry at such a time as will enabk them to migrate sea- 
ward at the normal migrating season for the stream in question is advised. This, on 
the Columbia and Sacramento Rivers, wiU ordinarily come within about three months 
after the fry have absorbed the yolk sac and b^;un feeding. Within this limit it would 
seem that the longer the fish are held and continue to feed well and grow normally 
(a point which should be carefully watched) the greater would be their chance for sur- 
vii^ If after several weeks' f eading the symptoms indicative of the approach of the 
critical period mentioned above appear, it would seem advisable to allow the fish to 
migrate. Where practicable the fry should not be liberated all at once, but should be 
allowed to b^;in the migration gradually and naturally, each fish leaving the parent 
tributary as the "instinct" to migrate devdops. These conditions will be fulfilled if, 
Bt the proper time, the screens be removed from the retaining tanks or ponds so as to 
leave the way dear for the fry to enter the open stream. 

These suggestions are of a general nature only. It is possiUe that in particular 
tributaries or in particular regions of a large vratershed the conditions and habits of the 
&h are so different that these suggestions will not apply. In the absence, however, of 
definite information on these points the practical application of the above suggestions 
win, as a rule, be found advantageous. 

SUMMARY. 

I. Chinook fry first appear in the Columbia River as early as December of the 
same year in ndiich the eggs are depodted. By March and April they are fairly numerous 
in the lower part of the river. Pry appear about two months earlier in the Sacramento 
River. 
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2. The average length of the youngest fry is between 35 and 40 mm. The rate 
of growth is especially rapid during the first five or six months, by which time the 
average stature for the first year has been attained. The average length of yearlings 
is approximately 100 mm. (4 inches), both in the Columbia and Sacramento Rivers. 

3. The length of the scales and also the number of rings formed on the scales par* 
allel quite closely the increasing length of the fish. Many of the youngest and smallest 
fry have not developed scales before migrating seaward. 

4. Migration into the brackish water of the estuary is usually accompanied by an 
jnfT*»Q?M> in the rate of growth, which is recorded on the scales as a marginal band of 

' wide rings — ^the intermediate band. No intermediate band has been demonstrated on 
the migrating fry of the Sacramento River, but this is undoubtedly due to the lack of 
material collected at the right time and place. 

5. The scales of fry remaining in fresh water develop a marginal band of narrow, 
winter rings during the latter part of the summer. The new growth of the second 
year begins soon thereafter. 

6. The normal time for seaward migration among Columbia River chinooks is 
during the summer next succeeding the fall in which the eggs are laid. Seaward mi- 
grating Chinook fry are, however, found throughout the year in the Columbia River, 
and the collections taken in March, April, and May include also migrating yearlings. 
There is, therefore, for each brood of fish, a period extending over about 18 months^ 
during which the young may migrate seaward. 

7. In the Sacramento River there is a distinct migration of fry lasting from 
January to June, inclusive. Although definite proof is lacking, it is probable that 
there is another period of seaward migration during the late autumn. 

8. In the younger migrants of the Columbia, including practically all the fish 
migrating previous to June, the intermediate band is not to be distinguished from the 
preceding scale growth, due to the fact that the first few rings formed on the scales 
are always somewhat wider than the latter ones. After the first of June the intermediate 
band may be (but not always) distinguished as a marginal band of distinctly wider 
rings. Beginning in August or September this intermediate band may be preceded 
by a more or less distinct band of narrow rings that correspond to the winter band 
forming on tilie scales of upstream fish. The percentage of fish, whose scales show such 
a narrowing preceding the intermediate'band, increases through the autumn and winter, 
so that by the following spring this narrowing becomes characteristic of the scales of all 
the yearling migrants. Although there is this average difference in tiie scales of fish 
migrating as fry during the fall and those migrating as yearlings in the spring, it is 
impossible, with our present knowledge, to distinguish in many individual cases between 
fish migrating at these two periods. 

9. A sudden change in environmental conditions, such as removal from hatchery 
to wild conditions, may result in modified growth, recorded on the scales as a distinct 
break or check in the scale growth. This we have designated as the ''primary check." 
Characteristically this appears as a more or less distinct narrowing of the rings succeeded 
by a series of wider rings. 

10. There is apparentiy a distinct tendency for the larger specimens among the 
fish of any particular tributary to migrate earlier than the smaller specimens. It is 
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also apparent that the fish from the lower tributaries of a river S3rstem will, in a general 
way at least, migrate earlier than those from the higher tributaries. 

11. Among the male fry which remain in fresh water over their first summer, about 
ID per cent will mature precociously during the fall, the normal spawning period for 
adtdt sea-run chinooks. The proportioii of male fry thus maturing presumably differs 
in different streams. These precociously mature males may recover from the effects 
of ripening the sex products, in this respect differing markedly from the known habits 
of the sea-run fish. 

12. The suggestion is made that chinook fry be liberated from the hatcheries at 
such a time as will enable them to migrate at the normal period for seaward migration 
for the stream in question. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

IThenMi^iflGfttkmof an piiotog»|ih» is the Mme. X ss- Abbievktions: I fakH wtcg latc n J I ia c ; c. prinMy check; 9. point diital 
to wUdi is iatenncdlate growth; s, check faidioative of thne of phnthig; jst jrr ..fiist year of frowth; and ji yr., second yeir 
of growth.] 

PtATB I. 

FlG. I. — Fry from Deer Island, Columbia River. April Z3, 19Z6. Female, 51 mm. Part of skin 
from near center of body, showing scales with fiom one to five zizigs. 

Flo. a. — Isolated scale from the same specimen from which the skin shown in figure z was taken. 

Fig. 3. — ^Fry from Point Ellice, Columbia River. June za, Z9Z6. Male, 68 mm. 

Flo. 4. — ^F^ from Point EUice, Columbia River. August za, Z9Z6. Female, ZZ3 mm. .Showizig 
a weaidy dififezentiated intermediate band ziot preceded by a band of nazrow zizigs. 

Flo. 5. — ^Fry from Crandall's seiziizig gzound, Grims Idand, Columbia River. September Z5, Z9Z6. 
Male, 76 mm. Showing winter rings at the znaxgin of the scale. 

Fto. 6. — ^Fry from lake at Seufert, Qreg. September a, Z9Z5. Male, 83 mm. Showizig check at 
X indicative of the time of planting. 

Fko. 7. — Fky from Clarlramas River. August 30, Z9Z5. Female, zz4 mm. Showizig primary 
check and mazginal winter rings. 

Flo. 8. — ^Fry from McKenzie River. November 3, Z9Z5. Male, Z07 mm. Showing primary check 
and well-developed winter band at the maigin. 

Fto. 9. — 'Pry reared at CJackamas hatchery, Oreg. December Z5, Z9ZZ. Male, za5 mm. A scale 
with but alight differentiation, diaracteristic of hatchery fish. 

Plats II. 

Fig. z. — F^ from Point EUicc, Columbia River. October z6, Z9Z5. Female, zz6 mm. Typical 
fall migrant, showizig marginal winter band. No primary check. 

Fig. a. — ^Fky from same collection as figure z. Male, zz7 mm. Showizig primary check and mar- 
ginal vmiter band. 

Fto. 3.— Fry from same collection as figure z. Female, zzo mm. The intemicdiate band is pre- 
ceded by a distinct band of ziarrow rizigs. No primary check. 

Fig. 4.— Fty from same collection as figure z. Female, zz8 mm. Similar to figure 3, except that 
the priznary check is present. 
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Flo. s- — "Fry from under cannery at Ilwaco, Wash. October 26, 1914. Sex not determined. 141 
mm. The intermediate band is composed of tmusually wide rings, characteristic of fish-fomid mider 
the canneries. The band of narrow rings preceding the intermediate band is conspicuous. 

Flo. 6. — Fry from same collection as figure 5. Sex not determined. 166 mm. Similar to figure 
5, except that the intermediate band is not preceded by a distinct band of narrow rings. 

Flo. 7. — Fry from same collection as figure 5. Female, 145 mm. The check preceding the inter- 

mediate band (which is not strongly differentiated) is intermediate between the conditions illustrated 

in figures 5 and 6. 

Plats III. 

Fto. I. — ^YearlingfiomDeer Island, Columbia River. April 13, 1916. Female, 103 mm. Showing 
maiiginal winter band and no primary check. 

Fxo. 2. — ^Yearling from Crandall's seining ground, Grims Island, Columbia River. March 31, 
29x6. Male, 92 mm. Similar to figure i, except for the primary check. 

Flo. 3. — ^Yearling from same collection as figiuie i. Female, 99 mm. A typical scale characteris- 
tic of the spring yearling migrants, showing an intermediate band preceded by a distinct winter band 
of narrow rinra. No primary check present. 

Flo. 4.— Yearling from same collection as figure i. Male, 113 mm. Showing intermediate band 
and also primary check. 

Flo. 5. — ^Yearling from Gackamas River. June 3,1916. Male, 105 mm. Showing well developed 
new growth of the second year. 

Flo. 6. — Sacramento River fry from Walnut Grove, Calif. April 9, 1911. Male, 75 mm. 

Flo. 7. — Sacramento River fry from Butte Slough. June 8, 191 1. Male, 97 mm. 

Flo. 8. — Sacramento River fry from near Butte Slough. May 9, 1911. Male, 103 mm. Showing 
intermediate growth. 

Flo. 9. — Fry from McCloud River. July 24, 1909. Mature male, 128 mm. Showing marginal 
winter rings. 

Plats IV. 

Flo. X. — ^Yearling from McCloud River. January 22, 1912. Male, 142 mm. Showing marginal 
winter band. 

Fio. 2. — Yearling from same collection as figure i. Male, no mm. Showing two wide marginal 
rings of the new growth of the second year. 

Flo. 3. — Yearling from Brookdale hatchery, Calif. . January 4, 19 13. Female, 127 mm. Showing 
irr^ularities of growth characteristic of the scales of hatchery fish. 

Fto. 4. — ^Yearling from Bonneville hatchery, Greg. March 2, 1915. Male, 162 mm. The winter 
band is ndt strongly defined, but the new growth is well started. 

Flo. 5. — ^Yearling from Bonneville hatchery, Greg. July 7, 1916. Male, 150 nun. This fish was 
one of the mature males marked in March or April and held until July. The new growth of the second 
year has begun, but is somewhat irregular. 

Flo. 6. — Fry from Hope Island, Puget Sound. May 28, 191 5. Male, 94 mm. 

Flo. 7. — ^Yearling from same collection as figtue 6. Male, 97 mm. 

Fto. 8.— Young chinook taken in Half Moon Bay, Calif. 
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consisted chiefly of the yellow mud of the river bottom, with organisms of any sort few 
and far between. In general, mud^ is an abundant element in the stomachs of all mus- 
sels; so much so that the color and general appearance of the mass of the stomach con- 
tents of all river mussels examined was that of the bottom soil. In ponds full of dif- 
fused plankton algae the plants may be present in sufficient quantities to at least fleck 
the "ground color'* with a pronounced green or blue green. Studies of the stomach 
contents of the mussels in the reservoir of the Feeder Canal at Fort Wayne, in 1908, 
revealed the presence of many flagellates, such as Trachelomonas and Phacus, together 
with such minute plants as Scenedesmus, Pediastrum, Botryococcus, such diatoms as 
Gomphonema, Navicula, and the like, a few desmids (Cosmarium), fragments of Ceror 
Hum hirundinella, casts of the rotifer AnurcBa cochlearis, and small fragments of 
confervoid algae. In the main current of the St. Joseph, St. Mary, and Maumee 
Rivers there was much mud with about the same organisms scattered sparsely through 
it. A mucket, Lampsilis ligameniina, taken in the Auglaize River, contained what 
appeared to be bacteria. Mussels in Lake ApieUa, near St. Paul, Miim., contained an 
abundance of that pecuUar organism Dinobryon sertularia. The mussels of Lost Lake 
and Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind., contained enough plankton organisms of all the minuter 
sorts to give the stomach contents a greenish cast or to mottle it considerably with greenish 
flecks. Not to enter into too great detail, they contained such organisms as Microcystis 
(Bruginosa, Pediastrum horyanum^ and P. duplex, Coslastrum microporum, Botryococcus 
braunii, Scenedesmus, Melosira crenulata, Coconema cymhijorw^e, Navicula, Epithemia 
argus, Fragilaria, Cocconeis pediculus, and Lyngbya (lestuariu Melosira and Spitulina 
represented the longest filaments taken. Anur(Ba cochlearis was common but represented 
only by lorica, and Chydorus was the largest and most active organism taken. 

Observations believed to be of both interest and importance were made in the Mis- 
sissippi in the late summer and autumn of 191 9. The river had remained high and 
swift until about the beginning of September, when it fell rapidly. With its fall the 
great body of marginal water lost the velocity of its flow, and great areas behind wing 
dams, lagoons, and mouths of sloughs became extensive areas of calm. In these a rich 
and varied plankton, consisting chiefly of holophytic sorts (Euglena, Pandorina, rotifers, 
Platydorina, and a bottom benthos of diatoms), rapidly developed in considerable quan- 
tities. The stomachs of the mussels in the bottom of these areas of calm contained 
numerous organisms of the plankton and benthos such as Anuraea cochlearis, Pandorina, 
Mycrocystis, Scenedesmus, Phacus, and various diatoms; the stomach contents bore 
general resemblance to those of the mussels of the Feeder Canal reservoir. 

Opportunity was taken to examine the stomach contents of some young mussels 
which were obtained at the same time. In a slough sand-sheU, Lampsilis jaUadosa, 
1 9. 1 mm. long, all that could be recognized was one colony of Clatlirocystis. Another, 
18.9 mm. long, contained chiefly brown, gritty mud in which were several Scenedesmus 
cavdatus, Phacus pleuronectes, i Coscinodiscus, a few very minute Melosiras, and some 
rough spherical cysts. A third example, 19.6 mm. long, contained much brown flocculent 
organic mud, a large colony of Microcystis, i Scenedesmus caudaius, the diatom CycMella 
compta, and many of the green rough cysts. 

The stomachs of some very small Lampsilis anodontoides and L. luieola^ reared in 
troughs at Fairport and apparently thriving, contained only a fine brown flocculent 

a The mud is probably mixed with much decomposing organic matter. 
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mud, with rarely an occasional diatom. A young L. anodontoides from Smiths Creek bar 
in the Mississippi contained fragments of diatom shells indicating that it had been feeding 
on them to an unusual extent. Although Pleurosigma covered the mud of that region, 
forming an almost unbroken brown scum, it is noteworthy that it was only rarely found in 
the stomachs of the young mussels, it being apparently too large to enter the mouth. 

As regards the entire subject of mussel food and feeding there are some general 
observations it may be pertinent to make at this point. 

At one time it was thought that extremely dense beds of mussels in the bottom of 
lakes might act as reducers of an excessive accumulation of plankton. They might 
indeed take care of many sunken and decaying plankton organisms, but under favor- 
able conditions plankton can develop more rapidly than an3rthing can eat it. 

The finding of what appears to be bacteria in the stomachs of mussels of the Auglaize 
River and the observation made in tanks at the Biological Station at Fairport — ^that 
turbid water in which there were mussels cleared up rapidly, the mussels t!ollecting the 
silt and other materials in suspension — raise the question as to whether mussel beds are 
not or can not be of use in the purification and sanitation of rivers. If oysters grown 
in polluted waters may harbor typhoid bacilli and so communicate the disease to those 
who eat them, there seems to be no good reason why mussels, which are not eaten, may 
not serve to arrest and devour those as well as other pathogenic organisms. 

Since mussels are very inactive animals, the rate of metabolism may be expected 
to be low and the food requirements correspondingly small. The problem of obtaining 
nourishment for mussels is then one of the least of our troubles. Doubtless younger, 
more active mussels require a richer diet, and the first problem of mussel propagation, 
tha.t of finding a suitable host, is fundamentally one of finding suitable nutrition for a 
creature remarkable for its fastidiousness in this regard. It may be that a critical 
problem is the finding of suitable nourishment for the first month or so of free life, but 
beyond this the only problem, so far as food supply is concerned, appears to be the 
avoidance of actually poisonous or harmful substances. 



OBSERVATIONS OF A. F. SHIRA ON FOOD OF JUVENILE MUSSEUS. 

The folloMnng table (i) embodies a record of the stomach contents of 60 juvenile 
mussels, distributed among 6 species, taken in Lake Pepin during 191 4. The material 
was studied with the use of a rafter counting cell, but since only a very small quantity 
of food could be obtained from each mussel the calculation of percentages can be only 
approximate. 

Tablb I.— Pood op Six Spboss op Juwhu^B Mussm<s Taksn in Lak9 Pspin, SbptbicbbRi Octobbr, 

Am) NOVQMBBR, 1914. 



Juveniles examined. 



Length of juveniles (milli- 
meters). 



Percentage of food . 



SpecisK. 



Number. 



Mini- 



Maxi- 



Average. 



Organic 
remams 
(princi- 
pally 
v«ge- 
Uble 
matter). 



In- 
organic 
remaim 
(silt, 
etc.). 



Unicel- 
lular 



•llK. 



Diatoms. 



LampsUia Inteola. . . . 
Lampailb vcntHoiBa 

Lampsilia alata 

l.amnaiKs gracilis.... 
Qnaamla plicata. . .. 
AaodonU imbedlfis. 



5.0 
4.8 
S.S 

6.6 
6^4 
6.a 



15-4 
13*4 
•r.$ 

IS><6 
IZ.O 

19. 5 



9>5 

8.8 
13-7 
13.5 

7' 4 
"•7 



Tkace. 
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HABITAT. 

The pearly mussels, as inhabitants of fresh water, are found in diverse habitats, in 
lakes and in rivers, in shallow and in deeper waters, in cold and in warm waters, in mud, 
in sand, and among rocks. Yet they do not occur in all lakes and rivers, nor in all parts 
of the lakes and rivers in which they do live; and the several species of mussels, when 
living together, are not always found in the same relative abundance. It may, therefore, 
be supposed that fresh-water mussels, Kke other animals, are adapted rather definitely 
to particular conditions of environment; that some find congenial environment in still 
or sluggish water, while others thrive best in strong currents; that a mud bottom supports 
certain species, while a firmer soil is required by others. 

Adult mussels in some cases thrive, or continue to live at least, in environments 
where the young would perish, for delicately balanced conditions are required by very 
young mussels of many species, and only where these conditions exist can a mussel bed 
originate or perpetuate itself. On the degree of stabiHty of the conditions favorable to 
the growth of the young the permanency of the bed must depend, since, when replenish- 
ment fails, the bed can continue only as long as the life of the adult mussels it contains. 
As any mussel has rather limited powers of independent locomotion, the place where it 
lives (or prematurely dies) is probably, as a general rule, near where it falls when it 
drops from its fish host; yet the early juvenile can be carried by the current, and doubtless 
this means of transportation may sometimes aid the young mussel in finding a suitable 
habitat. An adult niggerhead mussel lived in apparently healthy condition in a balanced 
aquarium at the Fairport station for nearly nine months; yet in nature this species is 
found only in strong currents, the favored environment of its fish host, the river herring. 

The relationship of fresh-water mussels to the environment may be treated with 
reference to body of water, bottom, depth, light, current, water content, vegetation, 
and animal associates. 

BODY OF WATER. 

The various geographic types of fresh water in which mussels occur are rivers, lakes, 
ponds, sloughs, swamps, marshes, and canals. In so far as distinctive conditions char- 
acterize these various t3rpes of waters, each may have its characteristic mussel fauna. 
It may be said in geneial, that wherever conditions suitable for a particular species of 
animal prevail, that species will be found, except as it may have been naturally excluded 
through features of geologic history or other factors governing the distribution of animals; 
in the case of fresh-water mussels, however, emphasis must be placed upon a qualifica- 
tion of this general statement. Though all conditions in a body of water may be other- 
wise suitable, mussels can not naturally occur where conditions do not permit the entry 
and survival of the species of fish which serve as hosts. 

STREAMS. 

Mussels have undoubtedly reached their greatest development, as to numbers, both 
of species and of individuals, in flowing water. From the commercial standpoint, also, 
the quality of shells from streams is almost invariably superior. In general, where other 
conditions are favorable to mussels, larger bodies of flowing water are more productive 
than the smaller. Brooks do not usually contain mussels. Morphologically, mussels 
adapted to life in strong currents are differentiated from those adapted to still water by 
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Plate VI. 
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Fig. 1.— Upper waters of Grand River. Habitat of mussels in shallow swift water. 




Pig. 2. — Upper waters of Grand River. Habitat of mussels in sluKgish water. 
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Plate VII. 




Fig. I.— Black River, Ark., a very productive mussel stream. 




Pig. 2. — Red River, near Campti, La., a turbid stream with caving banks and shifting bottom, quite unfavorable 

for mussels. 
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Plate VIII. 




Fig. 



I.— Lake Pepin, an expansion of the Mississippi River between Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
a favorable habitat for fresh- water mussels. 




Fig. 2.— North Fork of Kentucky River, near Jackson. Ky., with sand bottom and conditions unfavorable for mussels. 

(Danglade.) 




Pig. j.— Tea Table shoals, another portico of the Kentucky River; the shores indicate stability, the water is 
moderately deep, and the environment is favorable for musseb. 
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Plate IX. 
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Fig. I.— An undredged portion of the Kankakee River where valuable mussels flourish. 




Fig. 2.— a dredged portion of the Kankakee River rendered (temporarily, at least) unfit for fresh-water 

mussels. 
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Plate X. 




Fig. I.— Lower portion of Grand River, Mich., where mussels thrive under natural conditions. 




Fig. 2.— Lower portion of Grand River where conditions have been rendered unsuitable for mussels by 
canalization in interest of navigation. 
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Plate XI. 





Fig. I.— Auglaize River near Defiance. Ohio, showing 
islets and pools containing dense beds of mussels. 



Fig. 2.— Maumee River, Defiance Ohio. The river 
bed a broad valley with limestone bottom, broken 
into numerous pools and channels with little islands 
— an excellent growth of fresh-water mussels. 





Fig. 3.— The draining of the Feeder Canal near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., revealed a remarkably dense popula- 
tion of fresh-water mussels. 



Fig. 4.— Parts of the Miami and Erie Canal afford 
excellent envirotunents for mussels. 




Pig. 5. — Construction of wing dams in the upper Mississippi River often renders conditions unfavorable for mussels that 

previously throve in such sections of the river. 
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the stronger development of the hinge teeth which aid in keeping the two valves of the 
shell in perfect apposition. 

Since a river presents from source to mouth conditions of varying suitabiUty for any 
form of animal life» there will usually be found in some measure a longitudinal succession 
of mussels. Shelford (1913, p. 122) ^ves a table showing the longitudinal sequence of 
eight species of mussels in the Calumet Deep River. 

If one goes down a river from its headwaters, making collections of mussels at 
various points, many species may be found at each place, but some species first encoun- 
tered may disappear before the upper waters are passed. Others appear here or there 
and perhaps disappear as one proceeds still farther down. The mussel fauna of the 
different sections of the stream are characteristic,. although one or more species may be 
so adaptable as to hve throughout the entire course of the stream. 

This longitudinal succession of species is well illustrated by Table 2, which shows 
the distribution of mussels in the Grand River, Mich. 

Tabls 2.— Lonoitudinai. Distribution op Mussbls in Grand Rivbr, Mich.o 



Scientific 



Observations made at and below— 



O 



I 



96. 



QiuMxnua oocciiica 

Strophitus edentulns 

Anodonta grandis 

Lampsilis vcntrkoea 

Qnadrula rabisinosa 

Anodootoides fcruasadanus. 

Lampsilis iris 

Symphynota compresaa 

I^mpsiUs hiteoia 

Alasmidonta cakeola 

Unio ffibbosus 

Sympoynota cosuta 

Lampsilis eUip^onnis 

Lampsilis licamentina 

Alasmidonta marginata 

Qnadrula tubercalata 

Lampsilis recU 

"• alaU 



Lampsilis KraciKs. 

Obliquaria rcflexa 

Obovaria ellipsis 

Flagiola elegaas 

QuadniJa ladtrymoaa 

Symphynota oomplanaU. 

Total 



" Plat nigKethead " 

Squaw-foot 

Floater 

Pocketbook.. 

Plat niKserfaead . . . 

Small floater 

Raiubow-sfaen 



Patmudcct.. 
Slipper-shell. 

mted'sheUi! 



Three-ridge 

Mudcet 

Elk-toe 

Plat purple pimple-back 

Black sand-shell 

Hatchet-back, pink heel-spHtter. 

White warty-back 

Paper-shell 

Three-homed warty-back 

HidEory-nut 

Deer-toe 

Maple-leaf 

White heel-«plitter 



a Observations by R. E. Coker in 1909. 
Summary or Tabls. 



TotBl species observed. 

Other species occurring above Portland. 



Species occurring throughout river . 
^ * I found only 



36 

V « 

, 10 

fly at of below Portland 10 

d below Grand Rapids 4 

Species ionnd only bekm Grand Rapids 6 

It will be observed at once that a far greater number of species is found in the lower 
part of the stream. Thus, while only lo of the 26 species observed in the river were 
found near the headwater lakes, 22 species were met in the section of the river between 
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Grand Rapids and the mouth at Grand Haven. It mi^t be thought that this was due 
to the fact that there would be fewer obstacles to the passage of mussels downstream 
than to their distribution in an upstream direction. It seems sufficient, however, to 
assume that the unequal distribution is due rather to the greater variety of conditions of 
depth and of fish associates presented in the lower portion of the river. Shallow water 
only is found in the upper river, except as artificial pools have been formed in recent 
years by the construction of dams, while in the lower river deep water prevails in its 
chamiel and all lesser depths are f oimd between the channel and the shores. The very 
breadth of the lower part of the river affords also a greater area for fish and mussels. 

A difference of up-river and down-river habitat is presented by the distribution of two 
closely related species, the three-ridge, Quadnda undulata, and the blue-point, Quadrula 
plicata; the former, a more compressed and rougher form, is found in the more rapid 
waters of upstream habitats, while the latter, being thicker and less ridged, occurs in the 
deeper waters of the lower parts of a river system.** (See Clark and Wilson, 1912, and 
Wilson and Clark, 191 2.) 

In some rivers mussels are almost entirely lacking for long distances, as in the main 
course of the Missouri River for hundreds of miles above its mouth, where the absence 
of mussels is apparently due to the rapidly shifting bottom of sand. The Red River, 
with its heavy load of silt and its habit of suddenly cutting into its banks and changing 
its course, is manifestly unsuited for mussels, and examination of its bottom in many 
places by Isely (1914) and Howard revealed extremely few mussels (Pl.VII, fig. 2). There 
is also a virtual absence of mussels in the Mississippi River, except close alongshore, below 
the mouth of the Missouri River. Examination of the Musselshell River in Montana by 
J. B. Southall in 1919 revealed the presence in numbers of only a single species of mussel, 
and this a species {Lampsilis luteola) characteristic of lakes, which lived in the portions 
of the river deep enough to remain as isolated pools during the periods of dry weather. 
In the east fork of the Chicago River, Baker (1910) found only 3 species, and these were 
mussels characteristic of pond habitats, which were able to survive the dry seasons in 
the small ponds left isolated in the deeper parts of the river channel. 

The Jamesjliver, in North and South Dakota, though having very few fish, was found 
to possess a comparatively varied and abundant mussel fauna in the still waters between 
shallow riffles; but there was evidence that the mussels were derived from fish infected 
in other waters, that ascended the stream in times of flood (Coker and Southall, 1915). 

The suitability of any section of a stream for the growth of mussels arises from a 
diversity of causes, including the nature of the rock or soil through which the stream is 
flowing, the character of the drainage waters entering the river at or above the section, 
the gradient of the stream bed with its effect upon depth and currents, and the species 
of fish which frequent the region. 

Barriers in the course of a stream such as natural falls, or artificial dams, if impassa- 
ble to fish, may have an effect upon the distribution of mussels. Wilson and Danglade 
(1914) found no mussels of the genus Quadrula above the Falls of St. Anthony in the 
Mississippi River, although several species of this genus are very common in the river 

a Ortmaan (1930) has definitely shown, for certain species, that: "(x) The more obese (swollen) form is found farther down 
in the large rivers, and passes gradually, in the upstream direction, into a less obese (compressed) form in the headwaters; (a) 
with the decrease in obesity often an increase in size (length) b correlated; (3) a few shells which have, in the larger fivers, a pe- 
culiar sculpture of large tubercles, lose these tubercles in the head waters. " He ascertains also that theae laws do pot apply to aQ 
species. 
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below that barrier. Wilson and Clark (1914) found only 4 species of mussels in the 
Cumberland River above the Cumberland Palls (one of these probably planted), while 19 
species were taken in the pool immediately below the falls, but in this case the conditions 
prevailing in the river above the falls appeared distinctly unfavorable for fresh-water 
mussels. An impassable dam formed after mussels were generally distributed throughout 
a stream would have little significance with reference to the distribution of mussels the 
hosts of which subsequently thrived both above and below the dam. The effect, how- 
ever, of a dam in changing a region of rapids into a pool, might cause the mussel fauna of 
swift waters to give place to a fauna of slack-water habitat. 

Studies of rivers in cross section indicate that there may be quite definite distribu- 
tion of life with reference to the banks. Shelf ord (19 13) has discussed a horizontal 
arrangement of animals that is best illustrated in the cross sections of curves where there 
is a horizontal gradation in rate of current and in size of material in the bed of the stream. 
In the strong current only the coarsest materials are dropped, while the finest silt is 
deposited where the flow is most retarded. The depth of water is doubtless one factor 
governing the horizontal distribution of mussels, but the nature of the bottom material 
is of first importance. Howard (Survey of Andalusia Chute, Mississippi River, report in 
preparation) found in a branch of the Mississippi, following a comparatively straight 
course (not on rapids) and averaging 1,200 feet in width, that mussels were uniformly 
restricted to a border 200 feet from the shore line. (See table below.) Some mussels 
were found almost an)rwhere along this border, but occurring in beds at points where the 
channel touched the shore and where bottom conditions were favorable; depth seemed 
to be a minor factor as affecting the distribution. 

The following table (3) indicates the results of a sample series of unit hauls taken at 
stated distances from the water's edge and so represents the distribution in a cross 
section of the river. It is not typical because of the narrowness of the bed on the left 
bank, but it illustrates in a general way the distribution found throughout the survey. 

Tabz^B 3. — Distribution of Mussbls in Andai^usia Chute, Mississippi Rivbr. 





Prom right bank. 


Middle 

of 
river. 


Fromkftbanle. 


Distaxice, in feet, from water's edge 


35 
13 


8S 
3 


xoo 




900 




300 




400 


300 aoo 


xxo 





Ninnber of nitissvls r^r fintt. haul r 


12 32 






1 



Where there are rapids with bowlder or cobblestone bottom across a river of this 
size, it is known that mussels are not limited to such a border but are found at all points 
across the stream. 

LAKES. 

The mussels from some lakes are large and heavy-shelled, while in others they are 
small, thin-shelled, and stunted. These extremes represent the varied conditions 
which lakes present in respect to mussel life. 

Lakes that have a free circulation of water seem to be favorable; such are those 
that are interposed in the course of a river. A favorable feature in such cases, no doubt, 
is the direct and free connection with streams that are well supplied with mussels. 
Examples are Lakes Pepin and Pokegama, Minn., and the former is noteworthy for the 
abundance of mussels produced. Though at first sight Lake Pepin might be considered 
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no more than an expansion of the Mississippi River, further observation shows it to be 
a true lake in many of its characters, as in clearness of the water, depth, growth of vege- 
tation, and virtual absence of current. In both of the lakes mentioned, a characteristic 
lacustrine species, the fat mucket, or Lake Pepin mucket, LampsUis luieola, which is 
thin-shelled and worthless in ordinary inclosed lakes, attains so fine a commercial quality 
of shell as to appear almost as a distinct variety. Caddo I^ke, La., which is interpolated 
in the course of a stream, possesses a rich mussel fauna and has been the scene of active 
pearl fishery (Shira, 1913). The small Rice Lake near La Crosse, Wis., which is, in 
effect, an expansion of a thoroughfare coxmecting the Black River, near its mouth, with 
the Mississippi River, also supports a varied and luxuriant mussel fauna. Where lakes 
are freely connected with rivers, as are those first mentioned, or as are others with short 
open outlets to the rivers, the lakes and rivers have many species of mussels in common. 

In Lake Pepin, Shira (report in manuscript) found that the distribution of the mus- 
sels is confined wholly to the shore line and the flats within a maximum depth of 25 feet; 
no mussels at all were taken in the deep central part of the lake. In certain places the 
mussels were quite densely distributed, forming very well-defined beds, but as these 
beds were generally coimected by areas of lesser population, a more or less continuous 
mussel bed was found to occur on each side of the lake. The largest and most extensive 
beds were located on a gravel bottom, or a mixture of gravel and sand. Several good 
though less extensive beds occurred on bottoms containing a considerable percentage 
of mud. 

The upper end of the lake evidently serves as a settling basin for the silt poured in 
from the river proper, and for a distance of about 2 miles below the entrance of the river 
the lake is comparatively shallow with a soft oozy bottom. In this section of the lake 
very few mussels are found. 

Shira records 32 species of mussels (report in manuscript). Ten of tlie most abund- 
ant species with the percentage of occurrence are given as follows: 

Per cent. 

Fat mucket, LampsUis luteola 31. 5 

Spike, Unio gihhosus 13. o 

Blue-point, Quadrula plicata 12. 7 

Pig-toe, Quadrula undata 10. o 

Pink heel-splitter, Lampsilis alaia 8. 3 

Pocketbook, Lampsilis ventricosa 5. 6 

Slop-bucket, Anodonia corpulenta 5. 5 

Squaw-foot, Strophitus edeniulus 4. 3 

White heel-splitter, Sympkynola complanaia 2. 3 

Black sand-shell, Lampsilis recta i. 4 

In small lakes of considerable depth and without circulation, except as efiFected by 
winds and changes of temperature, animal life generally is absent or greatly restricted 
in the deeper portions, and mussels, when present, are confined to zones near the shores 
(Headlee and Simonton, 1904). Muttkowski (1918) in Lake Mendota found the optimiun 
conditions for mussels at depths of 6 to 9 feet on sand bottom, but there was not an 
extensive mussel population in the lake as a whole. 

The restriction of mussels to the border zones is ixuleed generally characteristic 
of the lakes of the Middle Western States, and even in this environment where the cir- 
culation effects of wave action may be felt, the mussels are stunted in growth. In their 
report on th^ muss^ iv^. oi Lake Maxifikuckee, Bvermann and Cls^rk (1918, p. 251)* 
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summarize as follows the results of observations of mussels iu lakes of Indiana and else- 
where: 

Generally speaking, lakes and ponds are not so well suited to the growth and development of mussels 
as rivers are; the species of lake or pond mussels are comparatively few and the individuals usually 
somewhat dwarfed. Of about 84 species of mussels reported for the State of Indiana, only about 34 are 
found in lakes, and not all of these in any one lake, several of them bat xarely in any. Of the 34 species 
occasionally found in Indiana lakes, but 5 are reported only in lakes, and only 3 or 4 of the species com- 
mon to both lakies and rivers seem to prefer lakes. 

Characteristic species of mussels of inclosed lakes of upper Central States are named 
in the following table (4), and it may be remarked that the fat mucket and the floater 
are easily predominant over all others. 

Tablq 4- — CHARACTgiusTic MussSLS oi^ Lakbs o* Uppbr Cbntrai^ States. 



Spedes. 



Fit mudcct. Iiampsilis hiteola 

Floater. AAodontagrandls 

Podc ctbook. LampsQis ventricosa 

Somw-foot, Strofdiitos cdcntitliis. 

anall ikAtcr, Anodontoides fenmadonus. . 

, Quadntki mUfliiiiOM 

spike, Unio sibbonu 

LampsUis subroBtrata 

IUinbow-diel].LampsiUsiria 

Sbp-bucket, Aaodonta corpulenta 

Papcr-ahcn. Anodoota imbeallis 

PapcMbell, Anodonta pepiniana 



Micfaisan.o 



Minnesota.^ 



o Coker, R. B. (unpublished notes). 

* Wilson and Danglade (19x4). 

« Clark and Wilson {1912)1 Wilsoo and dark (z9xs)i and Bvennann and Clark (1918). 

While, as has been previously indicated, the plains streams, such as the Red River 
or the Missouri, with their ever-changing banks and bottoms and silt-laden currents, 
present conditions entirely unfavorable to mussels, yet the oxbow or cut-ofif lakes adja- 
cent to them may ofiFer favorable habitats for several species of mussek (Isdy, 1914, and 
Howard, unpublished notes). 

The sand shores of the Great Lakes to a depth of 8 feet are virtually barren of ani- 
mal life (Shelford, 1918, p. 26). Fresh-water mussels are found in these lakes, chiefly, 
it appears, in the shallower ba3rs, where they sometimes manifest a vigorous growth. 
They have not been used commercially to any extent, and probably few possess shells 
of a size and quality rendering them suitable for button manufacture. 

In a biological examination of Lake Michigan in the Traverse Bay region, Ward 
(1896) encountered 9 species of mussels, all of species generally possessing relatively 
thin shells, while Reighard (1894) reported 20 species and subspecies from Lake St. 
Clair, of which the following 8 were described as abundant: 



Phik heel-Bplitter, Lampsilis alata (Soy). 
Thin niggerhead, Quadrula coccima (Gcnmui). 
Spike, Unto gibbosus (Baznes). 
Mucket, Lampsilis ligamentina (Lamarck). 



Lampsilis nasutus (Say). 

Black sand-shell, LampsiUs r»ta (Lamarck). 
Pocketbook, Lampsilis v$niricosa (Barnes). 
Floater, Anodonia grandis (Say). 



A more extensive list of mussels from Lake Erie and the Detroit River is given by 
Walker (1913), the list including 39 species of 15 genera. Since the great majority of 
the species Hf^ned fLre tbos^ that Qormall^ posse^^ thin and fragile shells, it may be 
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supposed that the conditions in these waters are not favorable to the production of 
good shells. Certain species are mentioned, however, which, in other r^ons at least, 
possess shells of commercial quality. Principal among these are the following: 



Long solid, Quadrula subrotunda (Lea). 

Hickory-nut, Obovaria ellipsis (Lea). 

Black sand-shell, Lampsilis recta sageri (Conrad). 



liaple-leaf, Quadrula lachrymosa (Lea). 
Pimple-back, Quadrula pustulosa (Lea). 
Pig-toe, Quadrula undaia (Barnes). 

Clark, collecting on the shores of Lake Erie at Put in Bay, found dead shells all 
dwarfed in form but representing 14 species, of which the more common were as follows: 

Pink heel^litter, Lampsilis akUa. 
Black sand-shell, Lampsilis recta. 
Fat mucket, Lampsilis luteola. 



Thiee-ridge, Quadrula undulata. 
Spike, Unio gibbosus. 
Round hickory-nut, Obovaria circulus. 
Paper-shell, Lampsilis gracilis. 



Pocketbook, Lampsilis ventricosa. 
PONDS, SLOUGHS, MARSHES, AND SWAMPS. 

These types of environment are grouped together, since their mussel fauna is gener- 
ally similar. The mussels are thin-shelled as a rule, since light weight is favorable for life 
in mud or soft bottoms and mass is not essential in the absence of current. Some possess 
narrow bodies and keel-like shells that fit them for locomotion through soft soil, and a 
few of the narrow-bodied species, where other conditions are suitable, have relatively 
heavy shells. Such are the pink heel-splitter, Lampsilis alata, and the white heel- 
splitter, Symphynota camplanaia. 

The heavier mussels characteristic of rivers are sometimes found in sloughs, but in 
these the characters of flowing and still water are in a measure combined, since strong 
currents may prevail at seasons of high water. Sloughs, as parts of river systems and 
subject to being stocked from them, have mussel fauna to a certain extent related to 
that of the river; that is, the still-water species of the river are to be found in the sloughs. 
Marshes and swamps may have mussels at places where they contain pond or streamlike 
openings. In general the marsh and swamp enviroimient is not favorable to mussels. 

In ponds that are more or less isolated the thin-shelled mussels of the toothless 
type, as Anodanta grandis (floater) and Anodonioides ferussaciawuSf are characteristic. 
Lampsilis parva, one of the tiniest of fresh-water mussels, scarcely exceeding an inch 
in length, is sometimes found in such environments. A characteristic pond-dwelling 
species is the mussel Unio ietralasmus, which will survive in ponds that become dry in 
summer. Bxamples of this species of mussel have been found alive buried in the bottom 
three months after the water had disappeared on the surface (Isely, I9i4» p. 18). 

ARTIFICIAL PONDS AND CANALS. 

Artificial ponds may present a favorable environment for many species of fre^- 
water mussels if the water supply is suitable, and some species are likely to become 
accidentally introduced with fish that are brought into the pond. The ponds of the 
Fisheries Biological Station at Fairport, Iowa, are supplied with water pumped from 
the Mississippi River. The first species of mussel to appear in the ponds was the large 
thin-shelled slop-bucket, Anodonia corpulenta, some examples of which had attained a 
length of 3 to 3 >^ inches when they were first discovered at the expiration of the second 
season of the pond, 17 months (May, 1910, to October, 191 1) after the date of introduo- 
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in^ water and fish into the newly excavated pond. Eighteen species which have been 
acddentaUy introduced are listed on page 165 below. 

Pew of these mussels are of commercial value, but it has been attempted to intro- 
duce several useful species by artificial infection upon fish, and success has been at- 
tained with the Lake Pepin mucket, a lacustrine mussel of high commercial value, 
which thrives well in the ponds and has attained a size and quality of shell suitable for 
commercial purposes at the age of 4K years. 

In canals mussels frequently thrive (PI. XI, figs, 3 and 4). A mill race from a well- 
stocked stream seems to present a favorable environment for them. Clark and Wilson 
(191 2, pp. 19-22) describe a luxuriant development of mussels in a canal at Port 
Wa3me, Ind., as follows: 

Toward the upper end of the canal, in a place where the bottom was 15 feet wide, the mussels were 
counted for a stretch of 10 feet along the canal bed and the following species noted: Quadrula rubiginosa, 
XI ; 6* cyUndrica, z ; Q. undulata, 86; Anodonta grandis, 6 ; Ptychobranckus phaseoluSt i ; Lampsilis ligomet^ 
Una, 5; L, hUeoh, 6. The width taken was the total width of the bottom of the canal and was consider- 
ably wider than the space occupied by the mussels. 

About a mile farther down the canal a space of 10 feet square was measured ofif in the bottom of the 
canal, and the following species were found: Quadrula rubiginosat 6; Q. undulata, 60, all rather small; 
Pleurobemaclava, i; Akmnidonia truncata, 2; Symphynoia complanaia, 2; 5. costata, 5; Anodonia grandis, 
15; Obovaria circulus, 4; LampsiUs ligamenUna, $; L, luteola, i; L. venirkosa, 4. This gave a little over 
one shell per square foot. In 1908, in a square meter of bottom near the Rod and Oim Club, the follow- 
ing species were noted: Quadrula rubiginosa, 9; Q. undulata, 36; Symphynota complanata, i; Aru>donta 
grandis, 17; Obovaria circulus, 11; Lampsilis iris, 2; L, ligamentina, 2; L. luteola, 3, giving a total of 81 
per square meter. In addition to these shells there were many small Sphseriums, the grotmd being 
paved with them, 34 Campelomas, and 23 Pleuroceras. The square meter referred to above repre- 
sents, as nearly as could be judged, an average number rather than either extreme. 

It would appear from a general comparison of the aspect of mussels in lakes, ponds, 
and rivers that the effect of currents or circulation upon the growth of mussels is variable 
according to the relative proportions of organic and mineral foods present. In rivers, 
where the circulation of water is constant, mussels may grow to large size and possess 
thick shells, but when circulation is reduced, as in inclosed bodies of water, the mussels 
may be small and relatively thin-shelled, or they may attain a large size with thin shells 
(suggesting relative deficiency of mineral food), or else, with heavier shells, they may be 
dwarfed in size (suggesting a relative deficiency of organic food). 

BOTTOM. 

Most mussels are normally embedded in the bottom from one-half to three-quarters 
of their bulk.* That they may thus establish themselves, a firm but not impenetrable 
soil is required. The character of the bottom is, therefore, of especial significance to 
fresh-water mussels, though it has important relations to all bottom-dwelling animals. 
With regard to the bottom, consideration must be given both to its topography and 
to the materials of which it is composed. Major inequalities in topography, such as 
waterfalls and rapids, are discussed elsewhere. Minor inequalities are of importance 
because of the effects upon currents, sedimentation, light conditions, growth of food, 

• The case* of deep embeddinc menticmed by Wibcm fuid Danglade (1913). wbcre they fiv« a dq^ 
smaek in Shell River (p. 15). and thereport of afishennanof a toj fcetat I«ake Bcmidji. teem to be cases of "digghig in*' because 
of drottcht. Umio Utralatmus (Isely, 19x4) and Qucdrula plicala (Howard, 1914) seem to have a reoaikable power of resiitaiice 
VBder thcae cgodHioiv. 
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and protective conditions; stability of soil is important for the establishment of the 
juveniles, for otherwise they will be overwhelmed. For some species objects for attach- 
ment, to which the b3rssus of the juvenile may be fastened, may also be necessary. 
Most of the varieties of bottom soil encountered are composed of one of the following 
materials, or of mixtures of two or more of them: Silt, mud, marl, clay, sand, gravel, 
pebbles, cobbles, bowlders, and ledge rock. 

In rivers, sandy bottoms are regions of change comparable to sand-dune areas on 
land where immobile forms are killed. Sand bottoms occur extensively in many rivers 
and they may be veritable deserts. Rivers like the Missouri are devoid of mussels for 
hundreds of miles partly because of a preponderance of bottom of shifting sand. Mussels 
when found on sand bars in rivers are in transit seeking more stable conditions. Although 
comprising regions of instability in rivers where decided currents prevail, bottoms of 
sand may offer more favorable conditions in lakes where they furnish a permanent 
habitat for mussels. 

A greater variety of bottoms favorable for mussels, as well as a more indiscriminate 
disposition of them, prevails in rivers than in the other bodies of water considered. In 
many lakes there is a more definite sorting of materials, leading especially to a segregation 
of the finest sediment in the deeper portions of the lake to form a bottom that is very 
soft and generally unsuitable for the Unionidae; mussels possessing much mass would 
sink too deeply and have the gills too much clogged with silt to survive (Headlee and 
Simonton, 1904, p. 176). Where such conditions prevail the mussels are found near 
shore. 

Headlee (1906, p. 315) summarizes observations and experiments in certain lakes 
of Indiana in the following words: 

The work of 1903 and 1904 shows oonclusively that the mussels of Winona, Pike, and Center Lakes 
can not exist on the fine black mud bottom — ^they become choked with mud and apparently smother — 
and that the light-weight forms and the forms exposing great surface in proportion to weight can rest 
on top of comparatively soft mud and can, therefore, live farthest out on the deep-water edge of the 
bed. Because the mussels can not occupy any region where the pure black mud is present, they are 
confined by it to isolated beds and nanow bands of shore line. 

I believe that the whole evidence of the distributional and experimental work of 1903 and 1904 
pointsclearly to the character of the bottom as the great basal influence in the distribution of mussels in 
small lakes generally. 

The Species he dealt with were the fat mucket, Lampsilis luieola, Lampsilis sab- 
fostrata, Quadrula rubiginosa, Anodonta grandis, and other small species with light shells. 
While his conclusion accords generally with the observations of the writers in other 
waters, the exclusion of mussels from mud bottoms can not be taken as an invariable 
rule. In the Grand River, at Grand Rapids, Mich., for example, one of the authors has 
observed such a heavy-shelled mussel as the tbree-Kdge, Quadrula undulata, living in 
considerable numbers along with the light floater (Anodonta) in very soft mud. Also, 
in Mississippi Slough, in the Wisconsin lowlands along the Mississippi River opposite 
Homer, Minn., the blue-point, Quadrula plicata, the pimple-back, Q, pustulosa, and the 
pig-toe, Q. undata, have been found in considerable numbers on a soft-mud bottom 
along with the heel-splitters, Symphynota complanata and Lampsilis alata, and the 
slopbucket, Anodonta corpulenia. 
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Baker (1918, p. 117) gives a summary of results of studies of mussels with reference 
to bottom and depth in Oneida Lake, N. Y., in the following words: 

The greatest number of individuals occurred on a clay or s^dy-clay bottom. Twice as many 
musBels occurred in water deeper than 6 feet than within the 6-foot contour. These features axe 
expressed in Table No. 37, the figures being averages per unit area of 9 square feet. 

TABi.a Na a7.~Av8itAoa NniCBSR o» Moflsios OS BonoM. 

Bowlder and gravel bottom 6. 14 

Sand 6. 39 

Clay and sandy clay 13. 00 

Mud 10. 26 

Within 6-foot contour 7. 84 

Outside 6-foot contour 16. 85 

The above table shows that mussels are more abundant on the mud bottom in deep water (8 to 14 
feet) than on sand, gravel, bowlder, or clay in shallow water (z to 6 feet). These are the only studies of 
this character known to me. 

In that lake one species, Anodonta implicaia, is reported from one kind of bottom 
only, in sand between bowlders; while another species, LampsUis luteola Lamarck, is 
said to be common on all varieties of bottom, except gravel (Baker, 1918, pp. 161, 162). 

Muttkowski (191 8) found that sand bottoms marked the favored environments 
of fresh-water mussels in Lake Mendota, Wis. 

In Lake Pepin most of the adult mussels are found on a bottom of gravel or a 
mixture of gravel and sand. Bottoms composed largely of mud but made firm by a 
mixture of sand or gravel or both, yield a good supply of mussels; such areas are of 
much less extent in the lake than bottoms of gravel or gravel and sand. Of 1,397 
juvenile mussels comprising 16 species collected in Lake PejHn in 1914, practically 95 per 
cent were taken on a sand bottom; about 4 per cent, principally Anodonta imbecillis, 
were found on a mud bottom; and the remaining i per cent on gravel or a mixture of 
sand, grav^, and mud (Shira, report in manuscript). 

In ponds and sloughs there is less choice of bottoms than in lakes, and mud bot- 
toms usually prevail; for such conditions LampsUis parva, LampsUis subrostrata, the 
light-shelled Anodontas, and similar species are especially adapted. 

When we consider the relation between various mussel species and the bottom in 
rivers, we find the matter complicated by several considerations. This much, however, 
may be said definitely: No mussels can survive in a shifting bottom, nor upon a bottom 
of solid bare rock. Between the extremes, beginning with clean sand or soft miry silt 
and ending with coarse gravel and bowlders or stiff clay, there is a great variety of 
bottoms utilized to a greater or less extent as habitats for various species of mussels. 

There are, of course, more or less definite relations between bottom and other 
features. Soft, muddy bottom is always associated with a current that is feeble at 
least near the bottom, or with the checking of the current; gravel bottom is usually 
associated with swift current; and dean sand or gravel is associated with dear water. 
Certain of the "mud-loving" mussels, such as the Anodontas, may be really lovers of 
quiet places and thdr association with mud rather an acddent. Some of those supposed 
to be partial to sandy or gravelly bottom may simply prefer dear to turbid water, or 
may thrive best in a swift current. 
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Several species, including most of the Anodontas, Symphynoia camptanata, Arcidens 
confragosus, and others, are confined chiefly to one sort of bottom. A great many, 
however, seem indifferent to the character of the bottom, provided other conditions are 
favorable. Mussels may also apparently thrive where one would naturally think condi- 
tions unfavorable and where they might not survive if artificially planted. Thus in the 
crescent-shaped bayous along the Kankakee Quadrula undtdaia, and in sloughs of the 
Mississippi a closely related mussel, both heavy-shelled species, are found thriving on the 
top of deep, soft, silty mud which would not seem stiff enough to bear their weight. 

In the Grand River, Mich., various species of mussels were found upon "clean" 
sand bottoms, but alwa3rs sparsely. Quadrula undulata and LampsUis ellipsiformis and 
ventricosa seemed best adapted to life in accumulations of drift. In sewage and waste- 
polluted waters at Lansing, Mich., LampsUis ligamentina^ ventricosa, and ellipsiformis^ 
Quadrula coccinea, Symphynoia cosiaia, and Alasmidonta marginaia were found in appar- 
ently healthy condition. The LampsUis ellipsiformis obtained there, of especially large 
size, bore innumerable (but worthless) small pearls. (Coker, unpublished notes.) 

In the' Mississippi River near Fairport, Iowa, bottoms of immixed mud and pure 
sand were found to be much less occupied by many of the species than mixtures of gravel 
and sand or of sand and mud, which supported both a far greater number of individuals 
and a somewhat greater variety of species. The preference for certain bottoms is most 
conspicuous when the proportion of the total catch of mussels found on the favored 
bottoms is viewed in connection with the proportions of these bottoms in the total area 
surveyed. Table 5 shows the total number of mussels taken from the different types of 
bottom in a survey of Andalusia Chute, Mississippi River (Howard, report in preparation) : 

TaBLB 5. — ^MUSSSLS COIXaCTBD IN SURVBY OF ANDALUSIA ChTTTQ, WITH R8FBR8NC8 TO CHARACTER 

OF Bottom. 



Cooipoaition of bottom. 



Appraod- 
mateper- 
oenUseof 
total area 
of bottom. 



Number of 
mussels. 



Number of 
species. 



Mud 

Mudandflaiid 

Mud and led ge rock 

Sand 

Sand and gravel .^ 

Sand and pebbles 

Gravel (pure) 

Gravel, cobbles, and rock 

Gravel and mud 

Fri>bles 

Rock 



I5« 
X7 
87 

S89 

•9 

S 

34 



7 
•3 
a8 

IS 

S 
14 



The niggerhead mussel, Quadrula ebenus, in some streams, at least, is said to show a 
decided preference for firm bottoms, as of gravel or blue day, but few observations have 
yet been made upon these mussels in streams having considerable areas of clay bottom. 
In the Grand River, Mich., the pink hed-splitter, LampsUis alaia, was found living in a 
ledge of very tough slippery blue day (Cdcer, unpublished notes). So firm was the day 
that a mussd could be extricated from it only by the exertion of considerable muscular 
effort. Several other spedes of mussd were in the vicinity, but none were embedded in 
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the day except one example of the three-ridge, Quadnda undulata, and that was in a 
spot where the clay was mixed with mud and was distinctly softer. Some spikes, Unio 
gibbosus, were fomid Ipng on the blue clay but not embedded; it seemed evident that 
they were unable to penetrate so tough a bottom. 

The character of the soil has an effect upon the amount of materials carried in 
suspension in the water. If the amount is too great, as over soft mud or over extremely 
fine sand, under some conditions the mussel becomes smothered, or having no chance 
to feed, is starved. Too much decomposing organic matter in the soil is said to cause 
enough acidity to attack and erode the shell. For several reasons, therefore, areas of 
rapid silt deposition, or soft-mud bottoms, are quite unfavorable to mussels. Mussels 
are usually found in rivers in places where the bottom is swept clean by the current, 
even though in flood time the water may be heavily laden with silt in suspension. 

The selection by some species of bottoms of gravel, pebbles, and bowlders as most 
favored habitats can readily be understood from the foregoing remarks; but there are 
still other favorable features of rough bottoms. The very stability of the larger-sized 
materials protects the bottom from washing, and may save the mussels from being 
smothered or carried away. It is of advantage to mussels to be surrounded by numerous 
other animals, especially by the smaller ones, which furnish attraction to fishes and thus 
promote the reprodtlkction of the mussel. Many of these small animals live attached to 
stones, thus giving added value to gravelly and rocky bottom. In gravels, too, the 
youngest mussels may be protected through inaccessibility to enemies, and as they 
grow older the resemblance to small pieces of stone among which they lie may be the 
cause of escape from enemies. As previously indicated (p. 97), where bowlder rock or 
cobblestone bottoms occur in regions of rapids, mussels are commonly found abundantly 
and occur over the entire river. 

The following table (6) embodies the experience of several observers regarding the 
preferences exhibited by 62 conmion species of fresh-water mussels for bottoms of dififer- 
ent characters. In view of the intergradation of the several types of bottom and the 
almost unlimited variety of mixtures of sand, gravel, mud, and clay, the classification of 
the bottoms for the purpose of a table must of necessity be rough, and the characterization 
of mixed bottoms may in some cases be affected by the personal equation of the observer. 
Young mussels may have bottom requirements somewhat different from those of adults. 

BXPI^ANATION OP TABI«E 6. 

The letters refer to the experience of the several observers (including the present authors and three 
previous writers), as follows: Aj Baker (1898); B, Call (1900); C, Clark; D, Howard; E, Scammon(i9o6); 
P, Shira; G, Coker. 

The use of large capitals indicates that, according to the observer whose letter is in large capitals, 
a certain type of bottom is preferred by the particular species of mussel. Whexever a small capital is 
used, the observer oorresponding to the letter has indicated the type of bottom as favorable for the 
particular species of mussel, but not necessarily preferred to other favorable bottom. 

The observations of Shira refer largely to lake conditions (Lake Pepin, Lake Pokegama, and Caddo 
Lake). 

The observations of Coker refer primarily to shallow rivers (Grand River, Mich.). 

The habitats indicated by Howard are based chiefly on the observed preferences of juvenile mussels 
in livers, streams, ponds, and slues to the excltision of true lakes. 
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Tablq 6.— Habitats of Certain Prbsh-watsr Mussvls, Classified According to CharacTsr 

OF Bottom. 



Scientific name. 


Common name. 
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It appears from this and the following table that the preferred bottom for the 
majority of species is mud (but not deep, soft mud, to which type of bottom few species 
are adapted) and gravel, including sand and gravel. Sand ranks next and clay last; 
but few species of mussels exhibit a preference for sand or sandy clay, and only two are 
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recotded (by one observer) as finding the most favorable environment in a bottom of 
clay uiunixed with sand. 

Table 6 may be simplified by reducing the types of bottom to four general classes, 
sand, gravel, mud, and day, and by eliminating all but the leading commercial species. 
The results are indicated in Table 7 following: 

Tablb 7.— Prbf«rrbd Habitats of Leading Economic Prssh-watsr Mussqls, According to 

Character ov Bottom. 



DC indicates preference as 


noted by imajority and x by minority of observers.) 






Scientific name. 


Commminame. 


Sand.* 


Grarel.^ 


Mnd.c 


Clay.4 




Yellow sand-shell 






X 
X 

X 
X 




f j^tHpfliiff faliaciosB 


fiiMigh Mnd-tth«|] 








Uunpailis recta 


Blarlr sand-shrll 


X 


X 

X 
X 


n 




Mucket 




tampeilis ligamentina gibba 


^OWiflwrFl SulS^SECC •• ■ •«•••«••••■••«■■« 






Lampsilis Inteola 


Patmnc^et 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 




'rt^lH^t vmtricoaa 


Focketbook 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 




Obovaria cffipsis 


Hidcory-nut 




ix*fliA|* ttfrnrfr 


Butterfly 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 




Qnailr**!^ cooctnca 


Plat niggerhead ..... 




2 




Niggerhead 






Quadmkhcroi 


Wflshboard .. . 




n 




Maide-kaf. 


X 






Onaidn<V netanevra 


Mmkey-face 


X 




f Itftdrfllft <AM«iw 


Ohio River pifr-toe 




X 


Qnadrnla plicata 


Bhie-point 




X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 




QiiBi1r«|A rnatnlofla 


Pi1^I»^•b«Kk 


X 
X 








n 


QiiatiTi«l» nndata 


Pig.toe 


X 

X 




QniKlnila undulata 


Three-ridge 






Tniorranklfaff 


^Up^MifVcar . . 






Unio gibbosos 


JMy-^^rrr 




X 













• Sand alone. 

5 Tnfhwlmg sand and gravel. 



mod and gravel, and rocks. . 



cMudakne. 

4 inchiding sand and clay, mod and day. 



DEPTH. 

The distribution of many animais of the water is known to be influenced by depth, 
the e£Fect of which may be felt, among other wa3rs, through pressure, light, temperature, 
dissolved gases, and freedom from wave action, or exposure thereto. In an indirect way, 
too, the ^ect of depth is experienced by any animal through the influence of these 
conditions upon food and enemies. 

The increase of pressure is approximately i atmosphere for each 10 meters (33 
feet) in depth, but fresh-water mussels are, so far as known, restricted to shallow waters 
where pressures must be insignificant. The Sphaeriids are the only mollusks found 
below the 25-meter line in Lake Michigan (SheKord, 1913). Maury (1916, p. 32), (see 
Baker, 1918, p. 155), reporting the results of dredging in Ca3aiga Lake, N. Y., says: 
"These dredgings proved conclusively that MoUusca after 25 feet become very scarce. 
♦ ♦ * In the greater depths no signs of Mollusca or of plants were found." In 
dear water minor depths do not markedly affect the light, but if the water is turbid, a 
common condition in the environment of fresh-water mussels, the penetration of light 
is very much dinunished (see p. 114), and mussels if affected by light may, therefore, 
be expected to live at greater depths in clear lakes than in turbid streams. Temperature 
changes due to depth alone are so inconsiderable for shallow water as doubtless to have 
little effect upon the distribution of mussels, except where freezing to the bottom may 
occur. 

»745«»— 21 3 
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The depth of water below which waves would reach them is apparently a factor in 
determining the habitat of many species of mussels in lakes (Headlee, 1906, p. 308 — 
Winona Lake;. Mottkowski, 1918— Lake Mendota). In large bodies of water like Lake 
Michigan the action of the waves is said to eitend to 8 meters bek>w the suif ace. The 
zone of wave action is a region in lakes comparable to the rapids and riffles of streams, 
where there is maximum circulation and aeration and a solid bottom suitable for 
such mussels as can withstand the violent action of waves and undertow currents. 
The species occupying this zone are given by Headlee for Winona Lake as the spike. 
Unto gibbosus, and the fat mucket, L. lukda. Baker (1916) says of this habitat in 
Oneida Lake: 

The shore may be free from vegetation. It receives the full force of the winds and waves fiom the 
open lake. The water is from i to 3 feet in depth and the bottom is heavily and thickly covered with 
stones and bowlders, many of the latter being of large site. Animal life is abundant, the clams living 
between the stones and on the sand between the stones. 

The mussels he reported are as follows: EUipiio complanatus, common; LampsUis 
luteola, rare; LampsUis radiata, common; LampsUis iris, rare; Margariiana margari- 
iifera, rare; Anodonta cataracta, common; Anodonta implicata, common; Anodonta 
grandis, common; Strophiius edentultis, rare. Some of these are very thin shelled and 
doubtless survive the force of the waves only through the protection afforded by the 
large rocks. No doubt the thorough aeration of the water, resulting from wave action, 
is a favorable factor in this zone 

On the shores of Lake Pepin one of the authors has often picked up live mussels 
that had been thrown up by heavy wave action. The mussels thus most frequently 
encountered were Unio gibbosus, LampsUis alata, Anodonta corpulenta, SirophUus eden- 
iulusy LampsUis ventricosa, and LampsUis luteola in about the order named. They were 
usually immature examples. Occasionally after a storm had subsided one could see 
mussels that had not been entirely stranded on the beach near shore and in the act of 
making their way back again into deeper water: Headlee and Simonton (1904, p. 175) 
recorded similar observations. 

While the data available are sufficient only to suggest how depth may affect the 
haoitat selection of mussels, it is of interest to note some of the observations on this 
relation. A maximum depth of 22 feet for mussels in Winona Lake is given by Headlee 
(1906), who ascribes the control of distribution to bottom characters chiefly. Baker 
(1918) found that in Oneida Lake twice as many mussels occurred in water deeper than 
6 feet as within the 6-foot contour. (See quotation, p. 103, above.) He records three 
species as limited to a depth of iK to 8 feet, three as living at varying depths between 
i}4 and 18 feet, and one subspecies as occurring only between 8 and 18 feet, the greatest 
depth which he explored. He reports an interesting case of bathymetric distribution of 
two races, LampsUis radiaia, occurring at i >^ to 3 feet, and a subspecies, LampsUis radiata 
oneidensiSf living only at 8 to 18 feet, the two forms showing a distinct difference in 
habitat. For Lake Mendota the optimum depth for mussels of the genera Anodonta 
and Lampsilis is given as from 2 to 3 meters (6 to ro feet) (Muttkowski, 191 8, p. 477); 
they were, however, found abundantly between 3 and 5 meters and rarely at greater 
depths than 7 meters (23 feet). 

Wilson and Danglade (1914), in reporting a reconnoissance of mussel resources in 
Mixmesota waters, give depths of the lakes, but without detailed data on the distribution 
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dt the mussels. In Lake Maxinkuckee, Evennann and Clark (i 91 8, p. 255) say : ^'Mussels 
are to be found almost anywhere in water 2 to 5 or 6 feet deep where the bottom is 
more or less sandy or marly." Headlee (1906, p. 306) found that the mussel zone 
generally extended from the shore line to where the bottom changes from sand, gravel, 
or marl to very soft mud, a region in Winona Lake covered by from 4 inches to 9 feet 
of water. He did find, however, some mussels on sandy bottom in 22 feet of water. 
He made some experiments in retaining mussels at various depths and in a crate placed 
in 85 feet of water; ot&y i of 10 specimens died in six days of exposure. After 12 days 
several specimens' were found badly choked with mud. 

In Lake Pepin mussels are plentifully found at depths ranging from 8 to 20 feet, 
but the majority are taken at depths ranging from 1 2 to 1 8 feet Relative to the juvenile 
mussels, out of a total of 1,397 collected in 1914, 1,283, or 91.8 per cent, were taJcenata 
depth of 3 to 8 feet; 2.6 per cent at 8 to 12 feet; 2.3 per cent at 12 to 16 feet; 0.4 per 
cent at 16 to 20 feet; and 2.9 per cent at 20 to 25 feet. A. imbecillis was the only juvenile 
found in any abundance at a depth greats than 15 feet, and 41 of the 79 individuals of 
this species cdlected were taken at 25 feet (Shira, report in manuscript). 

A marked distribution with regard to depth has been observed in the artificial 
ponds at Faitport, Iowa. Here the species, Lampsilis luUeola, is seldom found bdow a 
depth of 3 feet. When held in crates below this depth it does not thrive, although in its 
natural habitat, Lake PefMn, this species is abundant at a depth of 8 to 20 feet and has 
been taken at a depth of 25 feet. 

In rivers and sm^er streams mussels seem to be found commonly at lesser depths 
than in lakes, but unfortunately we have very few reports of observations in the deeper 
parts of large rivers. In the Illinois River, Danglade (1914) mentions a small bed 2 to 3 
acres in extent above the mouth of Spoon River, where the bottom was of mud, the 
current about 2 miles per hour, and the depth of water 8 feet. At Chillicothe he found 
a good bed at a depth of 1 2 to 1 5 feet The survey of Andalusia Chute, Missisrippi River 
(Howard, report in preparation), carried on during relatively high-water stages in 191 5, 
revealed no mussds in the deeper portion of the river over 12 feet in depth, and the 
greater number of mussels were found at depths less than 10 feet Local informants at 
Madison, Ark., stated that the niggerhead, QuadnUa ebenus^ was found in water 20 to 50 
feet deep; it was also said that in flood season it was captured from a depth of 75 feet. 
There has been no opportunity, however, to verify these statements. 

With regard to a collection of 183 juveniles of the Quadrula group from 12 stations 
in the Mississippi River, Howard (191 4, p. 34) reported depths from o to 8 feet. Wilson 
and Gark (1914) reported a rich find (19 species) in the Rock Castle River oflf the Cum- 
berland, in water having a maximum depth of iK fcet. In the Grand River, Mich., 
the senior author has found mussels (muckets, Lampsilis ligametUina, three-ridge, 
Quadrula undulata, and others) in conspicuous abundance in swift water less than a foot 
in depth. Boepple (Boepple and Coker, 1912) found mussels abundant and of fine 
commercial quality in water from i to 3 feet in depth in the Holston and Clinch Rivers 
of Tennessee. In Caddo Lake, Tex., Shira (1913) founcl an abundance of mussels in 
4 to 8 inches of water, and in many places there was scarcely enough water to cover the 
shells. This lake was very shallow over large areas. In fact, mussels are frequently 
found in very shallow water where the conditions of the bed of the stream and other 
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factors are favorable. In various parts of the country considerable commercial quan- 
tities of mussels are collected by hand from shallow waters. At one such place, Lyons, 
Mich., the mucket, Lampsilis ligametUina comprised 80 per cent of the collection, although 
the three-ridge, Quadnda tmdulaiaf the pocketbook, Lampsilis venfyricasa, the spike, 
Unio gibhostis, and the Uack sand-shell, Lampsilis recta, were quite common. Among 
other species that were frequently found in very diallow water (i to 2 feet in depth) in 
that stream were the following: Lampsilis luieola, iris, and ellipsiformis, Quadnda 
coccinea and rubiginosa, Stroplviius edenhdus, Symphynota campressa and cosiaia, Alasmi- 
donta marginata, Anodontaides ferussacianus, and Anodania grandis. *In fact, the only 
species that were not found in water less than 6 feet in depth in the Grand River were 
the three-homed warty-back, Obliquaria reflexa, the hickory-nut, Obavaria ellipsis, the 
deer-toe, Plagiola elegans, and the white heel-splitter, Symphynota complanata. 

LIGHT. 

The small floater, Anodonta imbecillis Say, in sunlight will draw in its siphons when 
a shadow passes over. Wenrick (1916) has demonstrated experimentally with measured 
Illumination, that a fresh-water mussel, Anodonta cataracta Say, is very sensitive to 
decrease in intensity of light. Observations in the Washington laboratory indicate that 
the yellow sand-shell, Lampsilis anodonioides, will dose when a black doth is placed 
over the aquarium, but will open when exposed either to daylight or to the light of a 
bright dectric lamp. These reactions may be for protection of the animal from approach- 
ing enemies, but it is probable also that the distribution of mussels is largdy influenced 
by light conditions. Mussds are sddom found in vegetation which is dense enough to 
exdude the light to a great extent This is especially true with regard to plants like the 
water lily which have floating leaves. Some rdations to vegetation are brought out 
in a study of the habitats in Ondda Lake (Baker, 191 6). 

An exceptional case is reported by Wilson and Danglade (1914, p. 15) where the 
mussds were found in densest aggregation submerged deeply in the bottom and bdow 
a covering of v^etation. Thdr account is of suffident interest to be quoted in full : 

The bottom of the river where these shells are obtained is covered with algae and water weeds to the 
depth of za to z8 indies, and the thicker the vegetation the moie plentiful the mussels beneath it. Two 
men were activdy working the Shell River at Twin Lakes near Menahga at the time of our visit, and we 
watched them rake ofF the algse and weeds and then dig into the tmderlying gravel and sand for the 
mussels. The latter are often buried to the depth of a foot or more. This is, at the least, a novel con- 
dition and one which, so far as is known, has not been reported from any other locality. 

Certain spedes of mussds, the mucket, pocketbook, black sand>shdl, and others 
are sometimes pink-nacred and sometimes white-nacred, and with the two former, at 
least, the outside covering of the shdl has a reddish cast in pink-nacred examples. 
With such spedes it is a matter of common observation that pink-nacred shells and 
brightly colored exteriors are more frequently found in shallow dear water where the 
mussds are exposed to bright light.^ Thus the black sand-shells of the upper part of the 
Grand River, Mich., have a deep purple nacre, while white shdls of the same spedes 
predominate in the more turbid Mississippi. The spike, Unio gihhosus, is usually purple- 
nacred, but uncommon examples that are nearly white are found in turbid rivers. Clark 

• Oriet (xgaoa) iireaenU the result ol an eitaisive atddy ol the aacnous color of monds. He nota a tendency to lishttf or 
blidah nacreous cplor in the lower poftion of stream oouises. He has evidence of some oonelation b e t w e e n color and sex. 
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aad Wilson (191 2) describe the Maumee River as rather muddy most of the time, and it 
is interesting to find that they report that two«thirds of the spikes, Unto gibbosus, in that 
river were white-nacred and that the black sand-shells were usually white-nacred. 

The reputed migration of certain mussels toward shore in time of flood may be an 
accommodation to light conditions associated with turbidity of water under such con- 
ditions. We have virtually no data on the distribution of mussels with respect to 
permanently shaded areas or with regard to the reactions to daily changes in light. 

CURRENT. 

The luxuriant development of certain mussels in streams where the current is 
strong, in contrast with their growth in sluggish portions of rivers and lakes, bears 
witness to the significance of current as a favorable factor of environment for fresh- 
water mussels. Current is a characteristic feature of streams, and the rate of flow is 
largely determined by the gradient of the channel. Currents producing a circulation 
of water occur also in lakes, where they are caused chiefly by wind and to a less extent 
by changes of temperature. In some lakes the circulation extends from top to bottom, 
but in small deep lakes only a partial surface circulation commonly prevails (Birge and 
Juday, 191 1). Undertow currents are also developed where there is wave action, and 
under some conditions convection currents must exist in natural bodies of water, but 
we have little data on this. 
Shelf ord (1913} emphasizes the relation of water animals to current as follows: 

The distribution of dissolved salts and gases is dependent upon the circulation of the water, as 
their diffusion is too slow to keep them evenly distributed. The water of streams has been found to 
be supersaturated with oxygen [citing Birge and Juday, 1911]. Oxygen is taken up by water near the 
sutface. Nitrogen and carbon dioxide are produced especially near the bottom, and if the water did 
not cifculate they would be too abundant in some places and deficient in others for animals to live 
(p. 60). * * • 

The current in streams diffexs from that in lakes in that it is for the most part in one direction 
while the lake currents often alternate. There are backward flows and eddies at various points in 
streams in front of and behind every object encountered in the ciurent. As we pass across a stream 
we find the current swiftest near the surface in the middle and least swift at the bottom near the sides 
(p.6x). * * * 

The factors of greatest importance in governing the distribution of animals in streams are current 
and kind of bottom. They influence carbon dioxide, light, oxygen content, vegetation, etc. (p. 66). 

Since mussels are bottom dwellers and largely stationary in habit, one can appreciate 
how dependent they must be upon circulation of the water to bring renewed supplies 
of organic food, mineral matter in solution, and oxygen, and to remove the poisonous 
products ci metabolism that are produced in their own bodies and in those of other 
organisms living about. Mussels, of course, cause by their respirative currents dr* 
culation of the water immediately about them, but this is not suflSdent to prevent 
an early exhaustion of food supply unless broader currents prevail. 

It must be emphasized, too, that flowing water carries more matter in suspension 
than still water. It has been seen (p. 91) that the food of mussels consists to a con* 
siderable extent of the findy divided solid matter; but such materials, however abun- 
dant on the bottom, are not available to the mussel until they are taken up in the water 
and carried to the mussd. The effects of the current, then, both in lifting solid matter 
from the bottom and in holding it in suspension play a foremost part in its relation 
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to the welfare oi mussels. The power of water to move solid matter on the bottom 
increases very rapidly with the rate of flow. 

The capacity of water to move solid matter from a condition of rest on the bottom of a stream 
varies with the sixth power of the velocity of the stream. If the velocity is doubled, the increase 
in the force which is capable of putting the particle in motion is multiplied 64 times. (New Yoik 
report of Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, X9Z3, p. 41,) 

Fish frequent areas near the current but maintain themselves in eddies or in places 
where the current is relatively slack, as at the bottom and near the shores (Shelf ord, 191 3). 
In view of the essential part that fish play in the distribution of mussels, the habits 
of the fish may be a very significant factor in the distribution of mussels with reference 
to current. It has been suggested by Evermann and Clark (1918, p. 252) that currents 
may promote the reproduction of mussels by making fertilization of the tgg more 
certain and by decreasing the chance for inbreeding through the conveyance of sperm 
from mussels farther upstream. In still waters the chance for fertilization of eggs 
may be less favorable. 

The relations of mussels to temperature have not been fully investigated, but it 
seems certain that flowing water must protect mussels from excessively high tempera* 
tures and thus permit many spedes to live in much shallower water in streams than 
in ponds or lakes. 

The tendency of mussels to locate apart from the main channel and nearer the 
t>anks of the streams has previously been mentioned (p. 97). While this distribution 
may be partly due to the fact that there the full force of the current is avoided while 
many of its benefits are received, nevertheless it must not be overlooked that many 
species of mussels thrive in rapid shallow streams and that such regions of swift water 
in the Mississippi River, as the former ''rapids" at Keokuk or the existing ''rapids" 
above Davenport, have been among the most prolific mnssel grounds of the entire river. 
In these circumstances, however, the rocky nature of the bottom affords the mussels 
protection against some effects of the current. Evidently the barrenness of the main 
channel in most cases is due rather to the nature of the bottom combined with the force 
of flow than to the strength of current alone. 

On page 99 there have been listed the species of mussels which are characteristic 
<rf lakes and ponds, regions of comparatively still water. The more common mussels 
of rivers may be classified according to apparent adaptation to sluggish water, strong 
current, and rapids (Table 8). These general comments ^ould be made: In a firm 
bottom, such as furnishes good anchorage, a mussel may dwell in a current swifter 
than is characteristic of its common habitats; where rocks furnish belter, mussels 
below them may be in rather slow water despite the current around them; deep water 
may be fairly sluggish under a swift surface current. 

EXPLANATION OP TABLB 8. 

The symbols are those used in Table 6, C representing Gark; D, Howard; F, Shira; and G, Coker. 
The large capital denotes preference in the opinion of the observer, for a particular condition of current. 
The small capital denotes that the condition is favorable but not, so far as is known, preferred to other 
conditions. When no large capital occurs on a line, no preference is indicated; and nvhen a particular 
letter appears in smaU capital throughout a line, the observer denoted by the letter has no evidence 
upon which to base an opinion of discrimination on the par^ of the particular mpssel l^Ween th^ 
different conditions of current regarded as favorable. 
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Tablb 8. — Classification ot Coicmok FimsH*wAT9R Mussbls in Relation to Current. 



Sckntifioi 



Uttfeerno 
ctUTcnt. 



-Ftir or flood 
cuncnt. 



Strang or 
B1viftctx^ 



5- 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
xo. 

XX. 
X9. 

«3- 
X4. 
IS. 

z6. 
it. 
x8. 
«9. 



«4. 
as. 

96. 
«7. 
aS. 
99- 
30. 
SI. 
sa. 
S3. 
S4. 
35. 
S6. 
S7. 
38. 



AhtinVlmite qJoeola 

Alaaaidoata marKUUita 

Anodonta oonnikBU 

Anodonta grandis 

Anodanta nnbecillis 

Anodonta suborbiculata 

Aaodontoidcs fenwadaifaft.. 

Arddens oonltagosus 

CyiMocenia inotata 

Dnmws dramas. 



I,ampsUis cai 



T^ampfalis faUadosa. , 
I^BXipspB ffitaa. 
Xdaxnp 



LampBilis uis. 

Lmpsilis iKviMfana 

X«asipsiUs Usamentixia 

XMBpeOis ti g a i nfit t i iia gibba. . 

l,ampsUis luteola 

LaittpsiHa multinidiata 

I«amp6Uis parva. 



I^ampsUisxecta. 
I^unptilis tobrattxata. . . 

Laxnpsilis ventrioosa 

Xori^sitaiia monodoata . 

Obliquaiia refieza 

Obovaria elfipais* 

Plagiola donadfomxis — 

Piagiola elegaxis 

Plagiola securis 



Ptydiobrandius pbascolus . 

oocciiica 

rlindxica 

Ills 




4S. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
St. 
5«. 
S3- 
54. 
SS- 
S6. 
S7. 
S8. 
S9. 



Quadrula lachryxnosa 

Quadnxlainetaiieina 

Quadnila obUqua 

Quadxula plk«U 

Quadnila fnuttilata 

Quadnila ptutnloaa 

Quadnila rubigi^osa 

Oaadnala tiapetoldci , 

Quadrula tuberculata 

Quadrula undMa 

Quadnila undulata 

Suotrfiitus cdentulus 

Symphyuota oomplanata. 
Symphyuota compresia. . 

Symphynota oostata 

i S h ogo n k tuberculata. . . . 

Trundlla sulcata 

Unio ctBflMdais 

Uaio gibbosui 



Elk-toe 

Slop^iuclnt . . 

Floater 

Paper-shell.. 

do...... 



book. 



Rock] 
Pan-di 
Dromedary mussel. 



CDP. 
CDF. 
cDF. 
CD... 

CO 

CDF. 



CO.. 
C... 
car... 

CO.. 



DO 



CO. 



Pink heel-splitter. 
Yellow sand-shell. 
Fat pocketbook. . . 



Slough sand-shell. 



Paper-shell 

Higgin's eye 

Rs^bow-^ell. . . . 

Paper-shell 

Mucket 

Southern mucket. 
Fat mucket 



D 

cDFG.. 

D 

CD 

CO 

DF.... 
CDFO.* 



CD... 

CP.... 

CDF. 

C 

CG... 
C»,.. 
C, 



ooD.. 
CDF. 



CDFG. 



Pfcuply 

Black sand-shell. 



Pocketbook. 



CDF. 
cF... 

r 

CD... 

GVGD.. 



COf.... 
CDif... 

CG 

r 

CF 

C 

c«a. ... 
c 



DG 
c 



irce-homed warty-back. 
Hickory-nut 



]».. 



Deer-toe 

Butterfly 

Bullhead 

Kidney-shell 

Rab^t^footT!!!!! 

Niggerbead 

Purple warty-back. 

Washboard 

Maple-leai 

Moufcey4aoe 

Ohio River pig-toe. 

Bliie-iM^t 

Pnnple-back 



D». 

r... 

D... 



DF.. 
DF. 

f.... 



CDF. 
CD.. 



Bank-dimber 

Purple waity-back. 

Pig^oe 

Three-ridge 

Squaw-foot 

\nifteheeKsplitter. 



cF. 



Df.... 
coD... 
ooDF. 

CFG 



Fluted sheU.... 

Buckhom 

Cat's paw 

Elephant's ear. 
I«ady.finger 



DFO... 

cpaP. 



CF 

CDFG. 

c 

cdPG.. 

CD 

CFGo.. 
CDFG. 
CDF... 
CFG... 
CDF... 
CDF... 

C 

CDo... 

CF 

CFD... 

CD 

CDF... 
CFG... 
CDF... 

C 

CDF... 
CDF... 
CFGd.. 
CDG,.. 

CF 

GO 

CFd... 
CFGd.. 

CDO.... 

CDF... 

o 

CF 

CFd... 

C 

CDF. . . 
coo.... 



dG 



c 
D 

DO 



QO 

G * 



Do 



DG 



WATER CONTENT. 

The matter that is carried in all natural waters in varying quantities and proportions 
consists of suspended matter, both dead and living, minerals and other ordmarily soHd 
substances in solution, and dissolved gases. All of these classes of substances are utilized 
by fresh-water mussels in one way or another, and the quantity of any of them in the 
water has a direct bearing upon the suitability of waters for mussels. 
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SUSPENDED MATTBK. 

The solids carried in suspension by water consist of mineral and organic substances. 
The particles of mineral matter brought in by surface drainage or derived from bottom 
and shores, apart from that which is in solution, range in size from coarse to very minute. 
The carrying power of the water varies with the sixth power of the velocity, although 
in the case of the most minutely divided substances other factors than rate of flow 
come into play. 

Mussels are affected in various ways by the matter in suspension. It has been 
reported that some mussels stop feeding when the water is excessively turbid, as after 
a storm. In this way they would avoid taking into their stomachs large amounts of 
indigestible mineral. They have, however, the power of ejecting undesirable matter; 
this may enable them to continue feeding even though the water is moderately turbid 
In streams like the Mississippi, mussels could hardly survive without feeding during 
the long periods of turbidity that prevail. Excessive precipitation of silt may smother 
or even bury the mussel (Headlee and Simonton, 1904, p. 176). The turbidity of water 
over deeper beds materially restricts the amount of light reaching the mussel, and it k 
possible that this has an untoward effect. Data regarding the turbidity of several 
streams are given in Table 9, page 116. The turbidity of representative mussel-producing 
streams varies from 37 to 188, except that the Des Moines River at Keosauqua has a 
turbidity rating of 542 — a striking exception. The Missouri and Red Rivers (non- 
productive) and portions of the Mississippi River which do not 3rield commercial mussels 
have turbidity ratings from 556 to 1,931. 

Organic materials, both living and dead, are abundantly suspended in most natural 
waters, and form a large part of the food €i mussels. (See p. 91.) The living bodies 
are the microscopic plants and animals which make up what is caDed the plankton. 
The dead organic materials are the remains or fragments of plants and animals in a 
state of decomposition, and such also form a part of the food supply. 

Some of the plankton originates in the lake or stream in which the mussels are 
living. Another and perhaps the greater part is brought in by the tributary streams. 
Similar statements may be made regarding the dead organic matter, with the addition 
that some of this may be brought in by surface drainage from the bordering lands. 

MINERALS IN SOLUTION. 

To what extent mussels derive the mineral matter necessary for the sustenance of 
life and the formation of shells directly from the water or through the solid food con- 
sumed can not be said, but even that part which is derived from solid food must have 
been obtained by the smaller organism from the water or the soil. Churchill (1915 and 
1 91 6), from experiments conducted at the Pairport Station, has shown that fresh-water 
mussels possess the ability to make use of nutriment which is in solution in the water. 
While he demonstrated this for such nutritive substances as fat, protein, and starch, 
there are yet wanting, as he has pointed out, analyses of the natural water in which 
mussels live to prove that such organic substances are present in the waters in quantities 
sufficient to play an important part in the nutrition of mussels. There are, however, 
abundant anal3^ses to prove the presence of dissolved minerals. 

The requirements of mussels in mineral food may be ascertained by analysis of 
th^ ^f t bodi^ and sh^, Such aii^ysis shows that while the shell is about 95 per cent 
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caldum carbonate, and 3K per cent otganic matter, it also contains other minerals in 
very small proportions, less than i per cent each, snch as silica, manganese, iron, alumi- 
num, and phosphoric acid. It does not follow that because these minerals, other than 
calcium, occur in minute proportions, they are any the less essential to the welfare of 
the mussel; iron forms a very small proportion of the human body, but man can not 
live without it. So these minerals may, then, be just as essential to the formation of 
good shell as calcium, but with the possible exception of manganese it is probable that 
all natural waters contain a sufficient quantity of the minerals to satisfy the needs of 
mussels. Nevertheless an interesting and important problem may be found in a com- 
parative study of the mineral content of different waters which yield shells of diverse 
qualities. It is even possible that an excessive proportion of certain minerals in water 
tends to the formation of shells that are brittie, discolored, or otherwise inferior. 

The sundried meats of mussels from the Mississippi River when analyzed have 
been found to contain, besides moisture (about 7.6 per cent), protein (calculated from 
nitrogen), 44 per cent; glycogen, about 9 per cent, ether extract (presumably fats), 
a littie less than 3 per cent; and undetermined organic material, 13 per cent. The 
remainder is mineral matter (chiefly phosphoric acid), 9 per cent; calcium (calcium 
oxide), 8 per cent; silica, 3X per cent; manganese, about one-half of i per cent; and 
such other minerals in small proportions as sodium, potassium, iron, and magnesium 
(Coker, 1919, p. 62, analysis by U. S. Bureau of Chemistry). 

As previously indicated, nearly all natural waters, at least those fed largely with 
surface drainage, probably contain certain quantities of the required minerals, but it 
would be going beyond the bounds of present knowledge to say whether or not the 
abundant growth of mussels in certain streams and the variable qualities of shells 
produced in different streams are related to the proportions of minerals present other 
than cakium. Certain it is that a deficiency of Ume is very unfavorable. The soft 
waters of the Atiantic slope support very few mussels and these are small in size and 
possess thin shells which are usually badly eroded. The thinness of the shells is asso- 
ciated with the deficiency of calcium in the water, and the erosion is an indirect result 
of the same cause, since the free carbonic acid, which attacks and consumes the shells 
wherever the protective homy covering has been broken by abrasion, would, in harder 
waters, be combined with the calcium in solution to form the bicarbonate. 

Circulation, of course, plays a great part in making available to mussels the dissolved 
content of the water. It may be due not so much to low calcitun content as to inadequate 
circulation that small lakes and ponds in States of the Middle West generally yield 
mussels with thin or dwarfed shells. 

The waters of many streams of the United States have been subjected to analysis 
by the United States Geological Survey (Dole, 1909). The summarized analyses for 
several streams, or parts of streams, productive of mussel resources, and for 10 others 
that are not productive of commercial shells, are given in Table 9 below. It appears 
that, within broad limits, the variations in content of silica, iron, magnesium, sodium, 
and potassium are not significant as affecting productiveness (unless, as may be the 
case, the quality of the shell produced is affected). Particular attention may be directed 
to the columns of turbidity, calcium, carbonate radicle, and nitrate radide. The 
nonproductive streams, or parts of streams, listed are generally either very high in 
turbidity or very low in calciuni, bicarboQate, an4 pitrs^te, The Shenapdoah, amon^ 
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nonproductive streams, is an interesting exception. So far as can be seen* its analysis 
conforms essentially to the standaitd of productiveness in mussels as revealed by streams 
of the Mississippi Basin. It is possible, then, that the Shenandoah, and perhaps a few 
other streams of the Atlantic or Pacific slopes, might support fresh-water mussels oi 
commercial value should the proper species be introduced. 

TaBLH 9. — CONTBNTS OF WATERS OP CBRTAIN PRODUCTIVE MUSSBL STREAMS AND OTHER NONPRO- 
DUCTIVE STRSAMQ.a 



Turbidity. 



Suspended 



of fineness, trgn (Pfe). 



Coefficient 



Total 



Silica 
(SiO. 



IronCPe). 



Caldiim 
<C*). 



CMC). 



PRODDCnVS uvsxs. 

Wftbaah, Vincenaes. Ind 

Illinois, La Salle, 111 

Uinois, Kampsville, HI 

PoK, Ottawa, HI 

Sangamon. Qprintfeld, III 

Comberland, NawviDe, Tenn. . 

Cumberland, Xjittawa. Ky 

Des Moines, Keosauqna, Iowa. . 
Gnod, Grand Rapids, Midi... . 

Cedar, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Maumee. Toledo, Ohio 

Mississippi, Moline, HI 

Mississippi, Qnincy, 111 

NONFRODUCnVS XUVBK8. 

James, Richmond. Va 

Potomac, Cumberland, Md 

Waterce, Camden, S. C 

Shenandoah, MillvUle. W. Va. . 

Mississippi, Chester^ HI 

MississipiM, Memphis, Tenn 

Red, Shreyepoit. La 

Missouri, Ruegg, Mo 

Savannah, Augusta, G« 

Hudson, Hudson, N. Y 

Cape Pear, WifaningUm. N. C . . 



X7a 

zas 

94 
74 
xa6 
176 
54a 
37 
64 
143 
XX7 
X73 



9P 

a 

»59 

31 

858 

SS6 

790 

Z>93X 

17a 

ZS 

73 



in 

87 
39 
94 

64a 



iza 

X06 
"9 



n 
99 

ax4 

39 

5X9 

870 

x,890 

Z4a 

x6 

ax 



x.ao 
.80 
.80 

X. 90 
.80 
•74 
.9» 

X.09 

z.6x 
•97 
•95 
•9 
.8 



.96 
X.59 

•79 
x.d4 



3-9 

3-0 



•97 
Z.XZ 

x.o> 
•77 
z. a6 



•7 



13. o 
za.o 

13. o 
zt.o 
16.0 
S0.0 
z8.o 
aa.o 
X4.0 

14. o 
X7.0 
x6.o 
Z8.0 



X8.0 
8.a 
85,0 
X5.0 
ta.o 
94.0 
30.0 
99.0 
^•o 
XX. o 
9-9 



o«a4 
.ax 
•»7 

.90 

•3a 
• 4a 

.36 
.07 
.09 

•97 

•39 
.4^ 



•S 

•X4 
.a8 
.08 
•39 
.6x 
x.x 
•SX 
•44 
•xs 
•78 



6Z'0 
50.0 

60.0 
59.0 
a6.o 
a8.o 
58.0 
56>0 
48.0 
57' O 
3S^O 
36.0 



X4*0 
94.0 

6.3 
3a. o 
44*0 
36.0 
74.0 
59.0 

5-7 

9X.O 

5^0 



99.0 

aa.o 
ao.o 
3a. o 
24.0 
36 
4-3 
ax.o 
X9*o 
z6.o 
z6.o 
T3.0 
X6.0 



3.0 

4.6 

X.8 

8.S 

z6.o 

za.o 

Z7.0 

x6.o 

.8 

3-8 

»'5 



Sodium 
and potas- 
sium 
(Na+K). 



Caifaonate 

radlde 
(CO,). 



Bicarbo- 
nate radide 
(HCOi). 



Sulphate 
radide 
(SO«). 



Nitfatc 
radide 

(NOs). 



(O). 



Total 



PKODUCnVS JUVBRS. 



Wabash, Vincennes. Ind 

HlinoU, La Salle. lU 

Illixiois. Kampsville, 111 

Poat. Ottawa. HI 

Sangamon. Springfield, 111 

Cumberland, Nashville. Teim. . 

Cumberland, Kuttawa, Ky 

Des Moines, Keosauqua, Iowa . 
Grand, Grand Rapids, Mich. . . 

Cedar, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Maumee. Toledo. Ohio 

Mississippi. Moline. HI 

Mississippi, Quincy, HI 



NONPKoiyucnvit rivvss. 



^unes, Ridimond. Va 

Potomac, Cumberland, Md 

Waterve, Camden. S. C 

Shenandoah, MiDviUe, W. Va. . 

Mississippi. Chester, 111 

Mississippi, Memphis, Texm. . . . 

Red, Shreveport, La 

Missouri, Ruegg, Mo 

Sawmah. Augusta. Ga.. 

Hudson. Hudson, N. Y 

Cape Pear, Wifamngton. N. C. . 



as-o 
x6.o 
z8.o 
Z4.0 
x6.o 
9.6 
7.8 
X7.0 
X0.0 
xa.o 
94.0 
X0.0 

XX. o 



6.7 
9.0 
8.4 
6.7 
ax.o 
X9.0 
90.0 
36.0 
za.o 
7-9 
7a 



•9 
.0 

8.5 
.0 

a. 5 



X.3 



4.6 
.0 
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903 

aoa 

a7S 
947 
9a 
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ax4 
ao9 

xi3 

XS9 

X75 



60 
36 
34 
X39 
X74 
r99 
Z35 
X78 
30 
73 



55" O 
50.0 
49.0 
6x.o 
37* P 
14. o 
9*7 
7X.O 
33-0 
30.0 
48.0 
94*0 
a5'0 



58.0 

t: 

56.0 

43* o 
X40.0 

X04'O 

6.0 
x6.o 
3. a 



tt 

4-3 

4-9 
3-4 
z. 9 
x.8 
3-3 
9.3 
3^x 

ti 

9.9 



•3 

.9 
•4 
9.6 
••7 

1.7 
•4 

a. 9 
.6 
.8 



36.0 
X3.0 
X5^o 
7-9 
7-3 
9.1 
3.0 
4.8 
7.7 
3>4 
40>o 
^7 
4*4 



*-4 
9.8 

3.0 

»-! 

8.6 

zax.o 

Z9.0 
9. Z 

4-0 

5-8 



3J6 
•?8 

a67 
335 
976 
»i» 
xa4 

3X3 

"2 

9S8 

a98 

«79 
SOJ 



89 

130 



346 
60 

108 
57 



• After U. S. Geological Survey. 
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DISSOLVED GASES. 

Air is inconspicuous, yet nothing is more important to man. Without it he dies; 
and bis comfort, health, and normal development depend upon the purity of the air 
by which he is surrounded. This is because of the absolute necessity for oxygen, and 
the deleterious effect of too much carbonic-acid gas. The gases dissolved in water 
are as invisible as air, but the mussels are as dependent upon the free oxygen in solution 
in the water as man is dependent upon the oxygen of the air. The water of streams 
and lakes dissolves air at the surface from the atmosphere and derives it from the 
ph3rsiological action of plants in light. Cold water will hold more free oxygen than 
warm, but the absorption of oxygen at the surface is favored by increased evaporation, 
with warm dry air and the prevalence of winds (W. E. Adeney, in Report of the Metro- 
politan Sewerage Commission of New York, 1912, p. 81). Falls, rapids, and swift 
currents promote the absorption of oxygen, and circulation currents lead to its better 
distribution into the deeper parts and throughout the whole body of water. Even 
without the aid of circulation currents, a measure of distribution of oxygen dissolved 
at the surface is effected by diffusion and "streaming" of the gas within the water 
(W. E. Adeney, loc. cit., p. 82). 

Carbon dioxide (CO,), commonly called carbonic-acid gas, which is given off as a 
waste product of mussels and other animals, and which is also formed by the decom- 
position of animal and vegetable matter, is helpful in small quantities, but is poisonous 
to animals when present in too great quantities (Shelford, 191 3, p. 59; 191 8, pp. 39, 40; 
and 1 91 9, p. 106). It is used up by green plants in sunlight and is also given off to the 
atmosphere at the surface of the water. The same conditions that are favorable to the 
absorption of oxygen are also favorable to the loss of CO,. 

Carbon dioxide is of especial significance sometimes because of its tendency to 
unite with calcium carbonate to form the bicarbonate, which is soluble in water. Since 
the shell of a fresh-water mussel is composed principally of calcium carbonate it is liable 
to be attacked by free carbon dioxide in the water and taken up into solution. The 
homy covering of the shell is a protection against the action of the gas, but if that 
becomes broken or worn off in spots, as frequently occurs, the shell is exposed to the 
destructive effect of the acid. This leads to little harm in hard waters where the CO, 
may unite with the calcium carbonate derived from rocks or soils, but in soft waters, or 
in any waters where there is an excess of gas over dissolved calcium, the shells are 
partially or completely destroyed by corrosion. On many rivers "baldhead" shells 
are commonly encountered, and sometimes the shells are full of pits or even eaten clean 
through in the older parts. 

Nitrogen, though an important element in the composition of mussels, can not be 
used by them in the form of a gas, and its presence in water (unless in excess) is pre- 
sumably a matter of indifference to them, just as the nitrogen which composes the 
bulk of the atmosphere is uninjurious to men and not directly utilized by them (Shelford, 
1 91 8, p. 36). Other gases found in water are ammonia, methane (CH4) and other 
hydrocarbons, and hydrogen sulphide (H,S), which are formed in certain processes 
of decomposition (Needham and Lloyd, 191 6, p. 47). These are of importance only 
when occurring in sufficient quantity to be injurious, 
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Mussels and other animals grow more plentifully in regions of water where, with 

other conditions favorable, there is a proper gas oontent — abundant free oxygen and 

limited amotmts of carbon dioxide. Such places are near zones of wave action in 

lakes and in rapids in streams, where the influence of green plants is felt, and where water 

circulation is good. 

VEGETATION. 

In many lakes and streams in protected locations rooted plants occur in more or 
less abundance. If this vegetation is of open character, not producing a heavy shade, it 
frequently harbors an extensive mussel fauna (Baker, 191 6, pp. 94 and 95). This kind 
of habitat is especially favorable to many fishes,'* and to this fact in part may be attrib- 
uted the presence of mussels, since the young mussels upon leaving the fish, having 
small power of locomotion, will remain where they fall if the habitat is at all suitable. 
Since mussels are found in abundance where there is no vegetation, as in rivers like the 
Mississippi, and generally are conspicuously absent from dense growths, it would seem 
that the association with rooted plants is largely incidental. There is other direct 
evidence to indicate that mussels of such habitats are those that are parasites upon 
species of fish that have a preference for such an environment. 

Shira's observations in Lake Pepin (unpublished manuscript) indicated a certain 
association of juvenile mussels and vegetation, since 94 per cent of the juvenile mussels 
taken in a survey conducted in 1914 were taken in situations where more or less vegeta- 
tion was encoimtered. On the other hand, he found juveniles at as many stations 
without v^etation as with it. As the result of many observations he concluded that a 
dense growth of vegetation was distinctly unfavorable to the survival of young mussels, 
and he suggests that the association of juvenile mussels with vegetation may be partly 
due to the fact that environments marked by the presence of aquatic plants are attractive 
to fish. He also observed that a given area of bottom supportive of mussels might 
display a heavy growth of aquatic plants one year but be practically or entirely free 
of them in another year. The same author has observed relatively dense growths of 
vegetation on mussel beds in Lake Pokegama. 

It has frequently been observed in lakes that mussels live abundantly in patches of 
Chara, a low-growing green plant usually containing a considerable proportion of 
calcium carbonate. In the Grand River, Mich., Coker noted that mussel collecting was 
invariably poor in the midst of abundant rooted plants. The principal species found 
in such localities were the floaters {Anodonta grandis) , the fat mucket (Lampsilis luieola) , 
and the pink heel-splitter {Lampsilis alata). The mucket (Lampsilis ligamenHna)^ and 
other species were likely to be found in the vicinity of rooted aquatic plants. 

As quoted on page no, above, Wilson and Danglade (1914, p. 15) described the 
finding of mussels beneath layers of algae and weeds in Minnesota streams. 

It must be remarked that rooted plants are not the only ones that contribute to the 
oxygen supply and to the depletion of the carbon dioxide of the water. There are 
thread algae and innumerable microscopic floating plants which play an important if 
not the most important part in oxygenation of the water, and these are widely dis- 
tributed in all zones to which sunlight penetrates. 

• "lAttle fishes and the greater number of mature fishes keep more or less deady- to the shelter of shores and vetctatloa*' 
(Kcedhao and I,loyd, 1916, p. 23). 
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ANIMAL ASSOCIATES. 

In the previous discussion of the Naiades in relation to the ph3rsical environment, 
there has been shown to be an adaptation by certain species to particular physiographic 
situations, as to pond, lake, river, swift or quiet water, hard or soft bottom, etc. In 
any habitat each mussel is in association with other mussels of the same or other species 
and with animals and plants of various classes, all more or less adapted to the same 
environment. Such an association of organisms forms a community, the members of 
which interact more or less upon one another and upon th^r environment. The con- 
sideration of these communities with reference to th^r members and to the environment 
often reveals important relations. Because of the mutual relations existing, a dis- 
turbance or destruction of any one element, by affecting a balanced condition, may 
cause a marked disturbance of the whole community. (See Shelford, 191 3, p. 17.) 
Some of the relations between mussels and their associates may be described as com- 
petition, symbiosis and commensalism, parasitism, and preying. A description of a 
typical habitat with its inhabitants will illustrate the variety of life associated with 
mussels. For Oneida Lake, N. Y., Baker (1916, p. 94) gives an account of a particular 
sort of habitat which he designates the bulrush-waterwillow type, where there is not 
great exposure to waves, where the bottom is more or less covered with stones and 
bowlders, but with sandy spots here and there, where the depth varies from i to 4 
feet, and where the vegetation consists of bulrushes, waterwillows, and pickerelweed. 

The principal differences between this habitat and the bowlder type are the less exposed situation, 
the density of the vegetation, the deeper water, and the sandier bottom. Such a habitat is particularly 
favorable for black bass, sunfish, rock bass, and others, because of the hiding and breeding places 
provided by the thick v^etation, the attachment for eggs by the roots and stems of plants, and the 
excellent feeding ground, by the abundance of animal life, insect, crustacean, and moUuscan. The 
lai^gest number of molluscan species, 39, occur in this type of habitat, including upwards of 15 which 
are known to be eaten by bottom-feeding fish. [The following ntunbers of species are listed: Mussels, 
II, including several species of Anodonta and Lampsilis; univalves, 16; crustaceans, i (crayfish); 
Sphseriids, 10; leeches, 5; insects, 4.] 

A typical association of mussels and other species in Andalusia Chute, Mississippi 
River, near Fairport, Iowa, is as follows (Howard, unpublished notes) : 

Bottom— gravel, rock, and sand. 

Water — depth 5>^ to ']}4 feet. Current at surface estimated 2 miles. 

Haul — 350 feet in length, with crowfoot drag 10 feet wide and with dredge 18 inches wide. 

Distance from edge of water— 20 feet. 

Uxeae^B^LampHUs graeiUs, 3; Plagiola tlegans, i; P. donadformis, 3; Quadrula gbenus, t; Q, 
msiafmnra, 3; Q. putiulosa, z; Q, undata, a; Siiophihu edeniuiust i; and Unto gibbosus, 3. Total, z8. 

Bivalve— Afiwn«Ziuffi transversum Say, i. 

BTyozost—Plumatella polymorpha Kraepelin, i colony. 

Snail — Vivipara subpurpurea Say, 36; Pleurocera elevaium. Say i. 

Flatworm — Planarian . 

htedi-—Placobdella parasitica Say. 

Insects — Stonefly, Perla sp. (larvae); mayfly, Chirotenetes, i (larva); Heptagenia, 14 (larvae); 
Folymitarcys, a; dra^cmfly, Gomphus extemus, 5, Argia, 3 (larvae), Neiuocordulia, i; caddisfly. Hydro- 
psyche, 70 (larvae); beetle, Pamids, a (adult). 

Crustacea— Crayfish, Cambarus. 

In communities of animals and plants, as the individuals increase in numbers there 
may develop the keen competition for food which has been designated as the struggle 
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for existence of the animate world. Since mus^^ feed upon suspended matter, living 
or dead, which they filter from the water, and since water once filtered must be less 
richly supplied with food for other mussels, an actual competition for food undoubtedly 
exists. Clark and Wilson (191 2, pp. 19-20) give an account of a measured area of i 
square meter (10.76 square feet) in which they counted 81 mussels and 57 other moUusks, 
making a total of 138 individuals, or about 13 per square foot; and there were present, 
of course, many other animals, some of which took the same kind of food as the mussels. 
This recorded determination of numbers per given area illusUates the possibUities of 
competition. As indicated on pages 91 and 93, above, a detrimental competition for 
organic food probably does not occur ordinarily with mussels. 

Symbiosis and commensalism exist in such communities. A few supposed instances 
afEecting mussels are afiforded by small forms that live within the shells in the mantle 
cavity of the mussel where they receive food and protection. A small bristle worm, 
CluBtogaster limned, frequently observed in the mantle cavity of mussels, is supposed 
by some to be merely a commensal, but it may be considered a predacious species since 
it has been seen with juvenile mussels within its digestive tract (Howard, paper read at 
meeting of American Fisheries Society, 191 8). The leech, Placobdella moniifera, enters 
living mussels, but is not known to feed upon them (Moore, 1912, p. 89). 

Bryozoa and other sessile forms are found attached to the exposed portions of 
live-mussel shells. Doubtless there are many cases of commensalism to be revealed 
by closer study of mussels in their natural habitat. 

An interesting symbiotic relation exists between a mussel and the bitterling, a 
small European fish, which lays eggs in the mantle cavity of a fresh- water mussel which 
in turn infects the fish with glocfaidia (Olt, 1893). A different relation, which ^bows 
some reciprocity, however, is that of the fresh-water drum {Apiodinoius grunntens) 
of the Mississippi Basin, that eats fresh-water mussels but pays for the privilege, 
in part at least, by nourishing the young of several species parasitically encysted 
on its gills. (Surber, 1913, p. 105, and Howard, 1914, pp. 37 and 40.) The same is 
true of other fish that eat mussels, as the catfishes. 

Parasitism is a phenomenon of community relations, and it is of double significance 
in the case of mussels, because not only have the mussels parasites to prey upon them, 
but they with few exceptions depend for existence upon the opportunity to become 
parasites of fish or, in one case, of an amphibian. A rather close relationship of fish 
to the mussel community is essential, and there may be a particular interrelation of 
given species of fish and of mussels. Questions arise as to when and how this special 
and intimate relationship came about and to what extent the habits of host and 
mussel interlock in such cases as the gar pikes and the sand-shells (Howard, 1914a), 
the river herring and the niggerhead, the shovel-nose sturgeon and the hickory-nut, 
the catfiches and the warty-back, the mud puppy and the little salamander mussel. 
In the last-named case, the peculiar habit of the mussel which lives beneath flat stones 
conforms evidently to the habits of the host, for the mud puppy is well known to 
frequent such situations. 

One feature of certain mussels that possibly serves to decoy fish is the elaborate 
development of the mantle flap in gravid females of the pocketbook mussel, LampsUis 
veniricosa, and others. (See p. 85.) These flaps in their form and coloration, includ- 
ing an eyespot, resemble a small fish, and the motion of these in the current still further 
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enhance?! the resemblance. The enku^d marsupia distended with glocbidia lie close 
to these flaps, one on each side. It has been suggested that a fish darting at this 
tempting bait may cause the extrusion of the glochidia and then become infected, 
(See Wilson and Clark, 1912, pp. 13, 14.) The unwelcome menbers in the associations 
to which mussels belong are discussed in the following section on '* Parasites and 
Bnemies." 

PARASITES AND ENEMIES. 

PARASITES. 

Long green algae are occasionally found attached to the exposed tips of the shells 
of mussels, and these may cause some erosion of the shells. Marly concretions, com- 
posed of intermingled low a]g£ and lime often form knoblike lumps on shells in lakes. 

Among the most common of mussel parasites are water mites which dwell in the 
giQ cavity and lay their eggs within the flesh of the mussel, in the inner surface of the 
mantle, in the foot, or in the gills. These water mites, which belong to the genus Atax, 
vary in size and color and to some extent in shape (W<dcott, 1899). One is black with 
a white Y-like marking on its back; others may be reddish. The largest and most 
degenerate is of a honey color with white treelike markings, but because of its incon- 
s{MCUous coloration it is often overlooked. The different species of Atax are hard to 
distinguish without special preparation and study. Under magnification these water 
mites look somewhat like spiders. Small pearls are sometimes formed about Atax eggs. 

Leeches are occasionally seen on the inner surface of the mantle of some mussels, 
espeoBUy in Anodontas (floaters) in ponds* They probably feed on the mucus of the 



A small oiganism closely resembling a minute leech in general shape and appear- 
ance is occasional in the axils of the gills of mussels in some lakes. Hiis is Coiylaspis 
insignis, one of the trematode^ or flukes (Leidy, 1904, p. no). One mussel may 
haibor a dozen or more of these parasites. Rather similar to Coiylaspis imignis but 
considembly larger and pink instead of yellowish, is the trematode Aspidogasier am- 
chicda. It is more complex than Coiylaspis insigiUs and is usually found in the peri- 
cardial cavity of the host mussels, although in severe infection it may overflow into 
other organs. 

Distomids, both free and encysted, are found in mussels. The distomiid occurs 
in almost any muscular part of the body but mo6t frequently in the foot or along the 
edges of the mantle. Sometimes pearls are formed around distomid cysts. The free 
distomids are usually found on the mantle surface next to the shell; they are chiefly 
confined to the flesh along the hinge line but may extend lower down. They are often 
associated with small irregular pearls. Sporoc3rsts of distomids are conunon, especially 
in some Quadrulas. Many distomid parasites of mussels appear to be harmless, but 
one, Bucephalus polymorphus, destroys their reproductive organs (Kelly, 1899, p. 407; 
Wilson and Clark, 1912, pp. 69, 70; Lefevre and Curtis, 1912, p. 121). An ascarid 
worm is occasionally found in the intestine of mussels. 

A worm with peculiar hooks on its head was found en^^ed in the margin of the 
mantle of some mussels in a pond near Pairport, Iowa. It was probably a trematode 
but has been found only once and never identified. 
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An oligochsete wonn, Chatogiaster limnm, is occasionally found in mnssels. It is 
possibly a parasite of snails from winch it now and then migtates to mussels. We have 
some reason to believe that it devours the other mussel parasites. The crystalline 
style, a long translucent gelatinous body which is fomed by the mussel within its in- 
testine, is oftaa mistaken by dammers for a worm. 

Certain protozoa, Conchopthirus curtus and Conchopthirus anodonia, somewhat 
resembling in general appearance the slipper animalcule, Paramcecium, are occasionally 
met in the mucus of mussels. Attached protozoa, like Vorticella, are also occasionally 
found on the edge of the mantle. 

Occasionally larval Atax migrate into the space between the mantle and shell 
and are covered by nacre, where they may form minute white tracks, or in some cases 
apparently small raised ''blisters" or pimples (Claik and Gillette, 191 1). One or 
perhaps several species of distomid causes a bride-red or purplish discoloration of the 
nacre, mostly in thin-shelled mussels (Anodonta and Strophitus) (Osbom, 1898; Kelly, 
1899, P- 4^> Wilson and Clark, 1912, p. 66). Hie matginal cyst distomid sometimes 
causes a sted-blue stain of the nacre near the margin (Wilson and Clark, 1912, p. 63). 

ENEMIES. 

Mussels have numerous enemies, among which may be mentioned the mink, the 
muskrat, the raccoon, water birds, turtles, fishes, hogs, and man. 

Of the depredation of many of these we know little. Water birds probably kill 
but few mussels, and of fishes, catfish and the sheepshead, or fresh-water drum, are 
the most noteworthy. These probably feed mainly on the thinner-shelled spedes. 
Small mussds (Lampsilis parua) have been found in the intestines of the turtie. Mala- 
clemmys lesueurii. 

Besides man the muskrat is the most notorious enemy of mussds, and the shdl 
piles left by them are often conspicuous objects along the shores of lakes and rivers. 
Conchologists sometimes rdy upon the muskrat's shdl piles to furnish them choice 
and mre shells. Bvermann and Clark (1918, p. 284) found not a few examples of 
Micromya fabalis in muskmt shell piles on the banks of Lake Maxinkuckee, though 
collecting in the lake during several seasons failed to reveal a single living specimen. 
Clammers prospecting new rivers sometimes use the piles of shdls left by the muskmt 
as aids indicating where to dredge for shells. 

Direct observations of the work of muskrats in Lake Maxinkuckee« Ind*, were made 
by Clark and reported in "The Unionids of Lake Maxinkuckee" (Bvermann and Clark, 
1918, pp. 261, 262), as follows: 

The greatest enemy of the lake musaeU is the muskrat, and its depredatk>ns are for the most pact 
confined to the mussels near shote. The muskrat does not usually begin its mussel diet until rather 
late in autumn, when much of the succulent vegetation upon which it feeds has been cut down by 
the frost. Some autumns, however, they begin much earlier than others; a scardty of vegetation or 
an abundance of old muskrats may have much to do with this. The rodent usually chooses for its 
feeding grounds some object projecting out above the water, such as a pier or the top of a fallen tree. 
Near or under such objects one occasionally finds laige piles of shells. The muskrat apparently has 
no espedal preference for one species of mussel above another but naturally subsists most fredy on 
the most abundant species. These shell piles are excellent places to search for the rarer shells of the 
lake. 

In the winter after the lake is frozen, great cracks in the ice extend out from shore in various 
directions, and this enables the muskrat to extend his depredations some distance from shore in defi- 
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nite limited diiections. During the winter of 1904 a muskrat was observed feeding on mussels along 
the broad ice crack that extended from the end of Long Point northeastward across the lake. The 
muskrat was about 50 feet from the shore. It repeatedly dived from the edge of the ice crack and 
reappeared with a mussel in its mouth. Upon reaching the surface with its catch it sat down on its 
haunches on the edge of the crack and, holding the mussel in its front feet, pried the valves apart 
with its teeth and scooped or licked out the contents of the shell. Some of the larger mussels were 
too strong for it to open, and a part of these were left lying on the ice. The bottom of the lake near 
Long Boint, and also over by Nonis's, is well paved by shells that have been killed by muskrats. 
Muskrats do not seem to relish the gills of gravid mussels; these,parts are occasionally found untouched 
where the animal had been feeding. 

In spite of all these enexxiies mussels held their own and throve and flourished 
until the appearance of man upon the scene, when depletion of the mussel beds became 
noticeable. Man exterminates a good many mussel beds by sewage dischaxige, by 
drainage, through which sand is washed down over the beds, by dredging and construc- 
tion of wing dams for navigation, by pearling, but. most of all, by exhaustive clamming 
for the shells. 

CONDITIONS UNFAVORABLE FOR MUSSELS. 

Since mussels are animals of generally sedentary habit, with limited powers of loco- 
motion, they are more helpless to escape from unfavorable conditions of environment 
than are fish or other active creatures of the water. This relative helplessness does not 
characterize the adult mussel abne, but is even exaggerated for the young stages. 
From the time the larval mussel attaches itself to a fish until it is liberated it is entirdy 
dependent upon the movements of its host for its future home ; it may be dropped in a suit-- 
able environment or in a place wholly unfavorable to its survival. On the other hand, 
adult mussels of many species can endure unfavorable conditions for a considerable 
period of time. This is found to be especially true of several species of Quadrula. 

NATURAL CONDITIONS. 

Some natural conditions unfavorable to mussel life are shifting bottom, turbidity, 
sedimentation, floods, and droughts. These conditions pertain usually to streams 
rather tijan to lakes. They have received some consideration in various paragraphs 
of this section on ** Habitat*'; therefore it is only necessary to summarize them in 
this connection. 

The paucity of mussels in the Missouri River, as well as in the greater part of the 
Red River and other streams of the plains, is no doubt due to its exceedingly shifting 
bottom. Similar conditions apply in lesser degree in the lower stretches of many 
streams. In fact, all rivers, for some distances above their mouths, are as a rule very 
deficient in mussels as compared with sections farther up where bottom and other con- 
ditions are more favorable. Shifting bottoms not only prevent mussels from securing a 
foothold, but may also entirely destroy established beds. 

Interrelated with shifting bottom are turbidity and sedimentation. All three factors 
and the extent to which they may be operative are largely dependent upon flood condi- 
tioas. In nearly all large rivers floods commonly plow new channels here and there in 
the stream bed, cut away banks to a greater or less extent, and build new shoals or 
change the form and dimensions of old ones. Such changes in navigable streams arc 
97450^21 i 
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famiUar to pilots who find it necessary to ' learn the nver " each season. Many of these 
changes must be catastrophic to mussels in certain localities. 

Excessive turbidity with consequent increased sedimentation, when of considerable 
duration, is no doubt seriously unfavorable to the well-being of mussels. It has been 
stated that mussels do not feed during periods of high turbidity, but no definite data 
in support of this can be given. That mussels do not **bite" well on the crowfoot 
hooks during a rising stage of water is a condition recognized by clammers. Whether 
the fact that the shells are not generally open and the mussels feeding at this time is due 
to the turbidity, or to other changing conditions incidental to the rising water, can not 
be stated. If heavy deposits of sediment are unfavorable for adult mussels, they must 
be more directly harmful to the young during the early stages of independent Ufe, for 
the tiny juveniles may be smothered by deposits that would have less disastrous effect 
upon larger mussels. 

The effects of droughts are ordinarily felt but little by the mussels of the larger 
streams and lakes. The most uxifavorable condition arises when, owing to a prolonged 
dry season, the water is lowered to such an extent that the mussels fall easy prey both 
to muskrats and to clammers and pearlers seeking them in the shallow water. Crows, 
too, are known to pluck out and kill Anodontas when the water over them becomes low 
and clear. 

In the small streams, lakes, and sloughs, the mussds may be killed by the partial or 
complete dr3dng up of the water. Certain species of mussels are, of course, more resis- 
tant to such condition than others. Isley (1914) states that live specimens of Unio 
ietralasfMis were plowed up in a pond three months after it had become dry. The mus- 
sds had burrowed down to zones of moisture. 

ARTIFICIAL CONINTION& 

Among the conditions imposed by man that may be detrimental to mussel life in 
our streams may be mentioned the discharge of sewage, industrial wastes, dredging, 
and the building of wing dams. (See Pis. IX, X, and XI.) 

Disposition of the sewage and wastes of large cities without harmful contamination 
of the rivers presents an issue of growing importance. Portions of streams juSt below 
important cities are sometimes veritable cesspools, unsuited to both mussel and fish life. 
The Illinois River for a considerable distance below its origin is greatly influenced by 
sewage pollution through the Des Plaines River and the drainage canal; from the head 
of the stream down to Starved Rock, 42 miles from the source, no mussels are found, 
and a normal variety and abundance of fishes is not present above Henry, yy miles from 
its source (Forbes, 1913, p. 170; Forbes and Richardson, 1919, p. 148). Industrial 
wastes from pulp and paper mills, taimeries, gas plants, etc., are injurious to fishes, 
and no doubt harmful to mussels as well. Such tmf avorable conditions as arise through 
the depletion of oxygen supply by the decomposition of sewage are partially or com- 
pletely corrected by the intervention of rapids or waterfalls. (See Shelf ord, 1919, 
p. Ill, and Baker, 1920.) 

River improvement work, such as dredging and the building of wing dams, creates 
conditions more or less imfavorable for mussels. Hydraulic dredging may destroy 
mussels, either directly by pumping them up, or by shifting the river chaxmel so that 
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cxistting ch€Uiges cause new sand bars to form and to bury previously existing beds. 
Wing dams constructed for improvement of the Mississippi River, built of rock and 
brush and projecting from the shore to the channel, have far-reaching eflfects upon the 
course of the current, upon sedimentation, and upon the formation of sand bars. The 
area between the dams may fill up with sand, so that eventually willows are growing 
where a mussel bed once flourished. Such changes have been observed in the Mississippi 
River near Fairport, Iowa, and at Homer, Miim. 

The effect of the construction of dams directly across the channel of a river, as for 
water-power development, has been discussed on page 97. 

Greater irregularity of stream flow resulting from the clearing of forests greatly 
influences the life of mussels. The drying up of ponds inhabited by mussels and the 
extreme low stages of water which allow clammers to obtain the mussels by wading, form 
disastrous conditions to which mussel beds are occasionally exposed. Extreme low 
stages of lakes and streams in summer may lead to mortality of mussels resulting from 
high temperature of the water and diminished oxygen supply. (See Strode, 1891; 
Sterki, 1892; Farrar, 1892.) 

GROWTH AND FORMATION OF SHELL. 

MEASUREMENTS OF GROWTH. 

Methods of propagation, estimate of results, and measures for protection all depend 
in a considerable degree upon knowledge of the rate of growth of mussels. It is impor- 
tant to know how many years elapse before a mussel may attain a market size, as well 
as at what age it may be expected to begin breeding. Furthermore, these questions 
require answers for more than 40 economic species, even if consideration were not given 
to the more than 500 additional American species of fresh-water mussel. The rate of 
growth is not, however, easily ascertainable for most species. 

Mussels of any species may be left under observation for a considerable period in 
tanks or troughs, but experiments indicate that normal growth does not occur under 
the conditions of life in tanks. Even large ponds do not offer the conditions required 
by many species. The data to be offered on this subject are derived principally from 
experiments conducted at the Fairport station. Further data on growth of mussels 
will be found in Isley's paper (1914). 

Pocketbooks, Lampsilis ventricosa, reared in one of the ponds at the Fairport 
station attained a length of 41 to 47 mm. (1.6 to 1.85 inches) in two growing seasons, 
and about 65 mm. (2.56 inches) by August of the third season. Examples 45 to 47 
mm. long (1.76 to 1.85 inches), and these evidently in the second year of free life, were 
measured and planted in the Mississippi River by Lefevre and Curtis in June, 1908, 
and recovered by the senior author of this paper in November, 1910, at the close of the 
fourth year of growth (Lefevre and Curtis, 191 2, p. 180 ff). They had attained lengths 
of 81 to 85 mm. (3.18 to 3.35 inches). (See fig. 6, p. 133.) 

It is evident, then, that pocketbook mussels under only ordinarily favorable con- 
ditions may attain a marketable size by the end of the fourth season of independent 
life (at 3K years of age from date of infection). The observations reported in the 
following table (10) show that a nearly equal rate of growth applies to the Lake Pepin 
mucket, Lampsilis luieola. 
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Tabl8 io.— Avbraob Lbngth o9 Six Exaicplbs of thb Laks Pbpin Mugxbt, Lampsius lutbou, 

Rbarbd in Pond 3D at Fairport, Iowa. 



Time ol measurement. 


Length. 


ClofiTof ffTon'l sTowinfT seaaon . . 


MittinuUrt. 

St 

£:; 
84., 


Indkt. 

X. 71 


Closr of thiixl growing nmmn ■ ... . 


».7a 
3-35 


Close of fourth growing season .... . 


Close of fifth growing season . ..... a . . . . , . 







o The records ol the original lot for the third year having been lost in the fire, there is substituted a corresponding record for 
the third year of mussels 01 another lot recorded in Fond 8D. The mussels in Pood 3D were from a fall infection and those in 
8D from a spring infection; therefore the fonner are slightly older. 

Another species of pocketbook, Lampsilis (Propiera) capax, had attained a length 
of 49 mm. (1.93 inches) at the end of the second season, indicating a slightly more 
rapid growth for this species than for Lampsilis ventricosa. Thinner-shelled species of 
the genus Lampsilis may grow more rapidly. Thus some examples of the paper-shell 
Lampsilis {Propiera) ksvissima, known to be not over 16 months of age (in free life), 
had attained lengths of 78 to 81 mm. (over 3 inches). An example of the paper-shell, 
Lampsilis (Paraptera) gracilis, grew from 17.6 mm. (0.7 inch) to 107 mm. (4.2 inches) 
in 2 years 9 months and 18 days, the rate of growth averaging about iK inches per 
year. 

The very thin-shelled mussels of the genus Anodonta grow even more rs^dly. 
Bxamples of the floater or slop-bucket, Anodonla corptUenta, taken from a pond at the 
Fairport station 16 months after the ponds were constructed, varied in length from 
66 to 88 mm. (2.59 to 3.46 inches). Examples of another paper-shell, Anodonta snth 
orbictUata, taken at the same time from another pond of the same age, but which may have 
offered less favorable conditions, were 64 to 67 mm. in length (2.52 to 2.63 inches). 

With r^ard to heavy-shelled mussels, such as the niggerhead, pimple-back, and 
blue-point, there is much less satisfactory evidence as to growth . They undoubtedly grow 
much more slowly than mussels possessing thin shells, yet the rates of growth secured 
in such experiments as have been conducted can hardly be assumed to be representative 
of the conditions prevailing in nature. The species are not well adapted to life in tanks 
or ponds, and there are few places where measured specimens can be placed in rivers 
with any assurance that they will remain undisturbed or may be recovered at a later 
time. In Lefevre and Curtis's experiments. (191 2) an example of the hickory-nut, 
Obovaria ellipsis, that was practically full-grown when first measured, gained 5 mm. (one- 
fifth of an inch, 0.197) in a little less than 2K years. In the same period an example 
of Quadrula solida, somewhat less mature, gained 10 mm. (two-fifths of an inch, 0.394). 

In the following table (11) there are indicated sizes, at the close of the second year, 
of certain mussels reared accidentally or intentionally in ponds at the Fairport station. 
The short-term breeders, at least, were a little less than iK years of age. 

Since these are all mussels of river habit, it can not be assumed that the growth 
attained in ponds is representative of the rate of growth in a natural environment. 
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TABUt ll.—SattS AT ClOSK OV SaCOMD YSAR OF CERTAIN Mu888l<S RBARBD IN PONDSi FaIRPORT 

Station, Iowa. 



fipjy n t ^fii* wawi^- 



I^coffth. 



Lampsilis figamcntiiui. . 



ObuQiuirw rcncxa. . 

Ofaovariaclfipsis 

Plasiola donadfonnis. 

QuadrulA plicata, 

Qittdntla pustulosa. . . 
Qnadmh undAta 



Muckcto 

Ydlowaaad-flbcll* 

Three-horned warty-bode. 
Hidcory-nut 



Blue-paint. . . 
Pfanple-badc. 
Pig-toe 



MiiUmetmrs. 
ao-o 
41.0 
z6.o 
II. 4 
ao.o 
13- S 
34. a 
IS. 8 



0.79 
S.61 
.63 
•45 
.79 
'S$ 
.69 
.6* 



• Other observations indicate that the mudcet grows more rapidly in streams. 
^ The yellow sand-shdl was only z year and 3 months of age. 

Some medium-sized examples of several species of Quadrula were placed, after 
measm-ement, in a crate which was anchored in the Mississippi River at Fairport, Sep- 
tember 19, 1910. When the crate was recovered and the mussels remeasured, July 31 of 
the following year, very little growth was apparent in most of the specimens. The data 
for measurements of length in the several examples are given in the following table (12) : 

Tabi«9 13.— Incrbash in Length op Mussbls in Caos. 



Sdentific name. 



Common name. 



Length, 

Sept. 19. 

X9ze. 



]>ngth, 

July 31. 

Z911. 



Increase in 
length. 



Quadrtila ebenus 

Quadrula postnlosa. . 
Quadrula metanevra . 

Quadmla plicata 

Quadrula undata 



Niggerhead... 
Pimple-back. 
Monkey-face. , 
BIue>point. . . 
Pig-toe 



Indus. 
1.9a 
X'74 
X. 70 
a. 80 
X.4X 



Inciut. 
X.98 
x.8s 
X.86 
3*oa 
x-74 



Intket. 
0.06 

.XX 

.x6 
.aa 
•33 



In another experiment 76 mussels, representing 19 species, principally the thick- 
shelled forms, were placed in a crate with nine compartments which was anchored in the 
river about 25 feet from shore. The crate was put out July 31, 1911, and recovered No- 
vember 14, 1913, when 36 of the original mussels, representing 13 species, were found to 
be alive. These mussels generally manifested a higher rate of growth than marked some 
of the mussels used in the experiment just described, although the increase in size was 
disappointingly small. The period of time between the dates of measurements was 2 
years 3 months and 14 days. The mussels were of medium size at the b^;inning of the 
experiment, so that the growth to be expected was that which would characterize the 
period of approaching maturity rather than that of early life. The mussels living at 
the dose of the experiment, with the maximum and minimum gain in length and the 
average for the species (when more than two examples were available), are shown in 
the following table (13) : 

Tabids 13.— Growth g9 36 Mussbls in Cratb from July 31, 1911, to Nov. 14, 1913. 



Scientific 



Bxamplcs. 



Ixxcrease in length. 



AdLft3L1^031UX&a 


AdLUBxOXUBl« 




a64 
•so 
. aa 


0.38 

.ao 


tnckts. 


.46 


.la 
• 3a 
.38 
.ao 




•49 


.5x7 


.x8 


•455 


• 36 






/?« 


.10 






.s 


•56 




•X7 





Qnadmla ebenus 

Quadrula pustulosa 

'himstulata 

I metanevra. . . . 

ipticata 

i undata 

I ^fipais 

Obfiquariareflexa 

Trttocouia tubcrculata. . 
I^am ps iHs Hgamentixia. . 

^^UBpsOfs recta ■ 

Strophitns edentuhis. . . . 
Uniogibbosus 




Niggerhead 

Pimple-bade 

Monkey-fooe 

Blue-point 

Pig-toe 

Hi(^ory-nut 

Three-faomed warty-badc . 

BadEhorn* 

Mucket 

Black sand-shdl 

Squaw-foot 

Spike 



Number, 
7 
5 

X 

9 
7 
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It must be borne in mind that the conditions of life for mussels in an inclosed crate, 
and relatively closely crowded together, are probably not nearly so favorable for growth 
for the majority of mussels as are those of the natural river bottom, where the mussel 
has a fair chance to assume its desired position and secures the full benefit of the food- 
laden current. Doubtless the maximum rate of growth shown in the crate is more 
nearly normal than the average rate. Our impression is that thick-shelled mussds, such 
as the niggerheads, pig-toes, and pimple-backs, after they are half grown, increase 
in size ordinarily at the rate of a quarter of an inch a year or less. If this be true, it 
would require four years or more for a niggerhead mussel, under ordinarily favorable 
conditions, to increase from a length of 2 inches to a length of 3 inches. Assuming that 
the rate of growth is more rapid in early life, it may be inferred that niggerheads or 
pimple-backs 3 inches in length are 10 or 12 years of age. Additional experiments 
conducted under proper conditions are clearly wanted. 

A marked contrast in rate of growth is thus afiPorded by the species of Quadrula (and 
others having generally similar character of shell), on the one hand, and those of Lamp- 
silis, on the other. This was strikingly shown, in connection with the last experiment 
described, by two examples of the yellow sand-shell, Lampsilis anodontoides, which were 
not put into the crate but which must have found their way in by chance when still 
small enough to pass through the screen wire of K-i^ch mesh. Although the crate was 
out only a little over two years, these two sand-shells were respectively 3.30 and 4.12 
inches in length. Being elongate in form, they may have entered the crate when a 
little more than an inch in length. 

Table 14 embodies the result of measurements of length and counts of rings on 
yellow sand-shells, Lampsilis anodontoides, from the St. Francis River, at Madison, Ark. 

Table 14. — CLASsnTiCATioN op 40 Ysixow Sand-Shblls from St. Francis Rivbr, Arx., AocoRnmo 

TO Lbngth and Agb. 



"^J" 


Num- 
ber 
each 

kngth. 


surfiMe of shell. 


LCBSthill 

inches. 


Num- 
ber 
eadi 

length. 


Age as izuttcated by interruption rings on 


Three 
years. 


Pour 
years. 


Five 
years. 


Six 
years. 


Older. 


Three 
years. 


Pour 
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• Shdl with stunted appearance. 

The observations indicate that mussels of this species in the St. Francis River attain 
a length of 4 to 4K inches in 4 years, that they may attain a length of 4 inches in 3 years, 
and that 6 years or more are ordinarily reqtured to attain a length of 5 inches. 

In summary, the rate of increase in length of fresh-water mussels varies from i K or 2 
inches per year for paper-shells (as Lampsilis UBvissima) to X inch (a little more or a little 
less) per year for the niggerhead and related species, while an intermediate rate of K or i "^ 
inch per 3rear characterizes the muckets and pocketbooks, and a slightly more rapid rate 
the sand-sheUs. In general the rate of growth is so directly proportioned (in inverse 
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ratio) to the thickness of shell of the species as strongly to suggest that the limitiiig 
factor of growth ordinarily is not organic food, but the mineral content of the water 
(p. 87). 

PRESENCE OF SO-CALLED GROWTH RINGS. 

The ages of animals may not infrequently be determined, at least approximately, by 
the " rings of growth," on teeth, scales, scutes, or otoliths (ear stones) , or other hard parts 
of the body. A similar criterion of age determination is of course commonly applied to 
trees. More recently the rings on the scutes of terrapm and those on the scales and 
otoliths of fish have been used for the same purpose. 

This method of determining age is generally based upon the belief that the cessation 
or the slowing down of growth durmg the winter season may cause the formation of a 
distinguishable line or band on a concentrically growing structure. By counting the 
number of winter lines or bands the number of winters through which the animal has 
passed is ascertained, or by counting the number of zones between such rings, begmning 
with the center zOne, the number of seasons of growth is discovered. It is one thing to 
know that such rings are formed in winter, but quite another thing to learn just how or 
why the rings are formed. It is also of primary importance to determine whether or not 
similar rings may be formed upon any other occasion than the occtuiience of a season of 
winter. In the case of the fresh-water mussel shell, at least, these questions can be 
answered by observations and experiments. (Coker, unpublished notes.) 

Some years ago when collecting mussels in lakes in southern Michigan it was ob- 
served thdt the shells of the fat muckets were all marked with several conspicuous rings 
which were approximately equally spaced on all the mussels of a bed. It seemed a 
natural inference that these dark rings represented winter periods and thus afforded a 
means of age determination. At another time, upon examination of mussels which 
had been measured and placed in crates in the river two years previously, it was observed 
that there were rings apparently corresponding to the two winters which had elapsed 
since the date of original measurement, but that there was also another ring which 
marked the exact size of the mussel when originally measured. (See text fig. 6.) 
Subsequent observations showed that whenever a mussel was measured and replaced in 
the water, a ring would be formed on the shell before growth in size was resumed. 

These observations led to an effort by microscopic examination of sections of the 
shell to determine the significance of rings which apparently could be formed either by a 
season of cold weather or by the procedure of taking a mussel from the water, applying a 
caliper rule, and returning it to the water. To make clear what was learned from the 
study of the sections it is necessary first to explain briefly the mode of formation of shell 
which leads to growth in size. 

MODE OF FORMATION OF SHELL. 

The shell is composed of four distinct layers (text figs. 1,2, and 3). The outer is the 
homy covering called the periostracum.^ Immediately beneath this is a calcareous 
layer composed of prisms of calcium carbonate set vertically to the surface. This pris- 
matic layer is very thin, though thicker than the periostracum, and is likely to remain 

■' ■■■ • r - ■■■■■■■■..-.. . I .,. — ..1. ,1 1... I. I.,, 

' The iftct that the periottracum itself compriaes 2 Uycrs of sepante origin, while very BignifioBnt in some respects^ is imau- 
terial in this connection. 
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Flo. z.— ^Diagntnuiuitic and highly magnified camera ludda drawing oC sectkn ol 
margin of fresb-water mussd shdl, Ohmaria §lUpsis (Iica), showing arrangement oC 
layers: -A, ci^dermis (double layer); B, prismatic layer; and C, nacreous layer. 
Note the folds of epidermis which give the ^ell its "silky' 



attached to the periostracum when that is peeled off. Beneath the prismatic layer and 
composing nearly the entire body of the shell is the nacteous or mother-of-pearl layer, 

which is made upof almost 
innumerable thin laminae 
lying one upon the other 
and parallel to the inner 
surface of the shell. 
Through the nacre, inter- 
secting its laminae^passes a 
very thin f ourthlayer, the 
hypostracum," secreted 
by the muscles (p. 172). 

Growth of shell in 
thickness is accomplish- 
ed by the laying down of 
successive lamins, from 
the entire surface of the 
mantle. Layer after layer is added to the iimer surface of the shell, each layer exceed- 
ingly thin and generally a little larger than the preceding. Ring after ring is added 
to the margin of the shell, but since growth is most 
pronounced in the posterior (rear) direction, less 
so in a ventral, and still less in the anterior 
(forward) direction the rings must be widest be- 
hind and narrowest in front. It will be noted 
that any mussel shell is marked with ixmumerable 
concentric lines. Superficially such lines suggest 
the annual rings seen on the section of the trunk 
of a tree, but the resemblance is entirely mislead- 
ing. The shell is added to in layers, but a very 
great number of layers are made in a year. 
Kund (191 7) has, by refined physical methods, 
measured the thickness of the layers or laminae 
and determined that the thickness in the examples 
he studied lies between 0.4 /* and 0.6 /*. Transla- 
ting these terms into ordinary language, there are 
some 50,000 layers to an inch of thickness. A shell 
one-quarter of an inch thick would have 1 2,500 lam- 
inae; and if such a shell were 8 years old, more than 
1,500 laminse would have been formed each year, 
on the average. The outcropping edges of tiieae 
laminae on the surface of a polished niggerhead shell 
have also been measured and found to be spaced at 
the rate of about 9,000 to the inch. Such lines are of course not visible to the naked ejre, 
and therefore the fine rings in evidence on the surface of the shell can not represent these 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 1 / ■ — :r . . I ■ ■ ■ .■.■■ ■ 

o Not shown in figures herewith. 




Pio. 9.— Section through donble4 ay ered 
ostracnm and prisnatic layer. Nai 
below not shown. 
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lamijiae but must have some other significance. They probably mean nothing more 
than slight and frequent but irregular retractions of the margin of the mantle during 
the process of shell formation, which have registered themselves in fine wrinkles on 
the surface of the shell as it is built. The more conspicuous rings that mark some 
shells still await our attention. 




Fx>* 3.— Sections throui^ prisnuttic layer of Quadnda Aetms. The sections were made at different leveb. the prisms being smaUer 

and more numerous in the outer jxxtion. X 300. 

Growth of the shell in length and breadth is accomplished by the secretion of shell 
substance of the three layers by cells at or near the margin of the mantle. There are 
certain cells of a furrow in the margin of the mantle which form only periostracum, 
and there is a certain portion of the mantle near the margin which forms only prismatic 
shell substance, while the greater portion of the mantle surface normally forms only 
nacre. Now, the important point for our present consideration is this: If, from any 
cause, the margin of the mantle is made to withdraw within the shell to such an extent 
as to break its continuity with the thin and flexible margin of the shell, then, as the 
study of sections indicates, when the deposition of shell is resumed, the new layers 




Pio. 4.— SectJon through the interruption ring on pocketbook mussel, caused by handling mussel 
in summer. Simple duplication. 

of prismatic substance and periostracum are not continuous with the old, end to end, 
but are more or less overlapped by the old. In other words, growth does not begin 
again exactly where it left off, but a little distance back therefrom, and the cause of this 
is largely mechanical (text fig. 4). The amount of overlapping probably depends 
upon the degree of disturbance and the extent to which the mantle has withdrawn 
itself. The result is an imwonted duplication of layers. Counting inward from the 
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outer surface we find not simply one series of periostracum, prismatic, and nacreous 
layers, but periostracum and prismatic layers, then periostracum and prismatic again, 
and finally the nacreous layer; the outer layers are doubled up. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF RmCS. 

In a case such as has just been described, where the outer layers are doubled up 
as a result of an extreme retraction of the mantle, the effect of seeing a second homy 
layer through the outer periostracum and the fairly translucent prismatic layer gives 
the appearance of a dark band on the shell. This is the so-called growth ring, which 
would be better termed duplication ring or interruption ring,^ since its significance is 
simply that the continuity of the outer layers is interrupted and the break is repaired 
by overlapping. In other words, the periostracum and prismatic layers are "spliced" 
at this point. A duplication of layers should easily be observable on shells having 
fairly light-colored or translucent periostracum but not on shells having a very dark 
or opaque covering, and this is found to be the case. Growth rings or interruption 
rings are commonly seen on pocketbooks, fat muckets, yellow sand-shells, floaters, and 
other shells of light or only medium dark colors, while they are distinguishable with diflS- 

culty, if at all, on niggerheads, 
pimple-backs, blue-points, and 
other dark-colored shells. 

If the winter rings are 
formed in the same way, and 
the breaking of the continuity 

lL.5.-Secticmtlm«ghlntermptkn ring (wtoUr ring) « ^^ ^**^ ^"^^^ ^^V^ ^^ ^"^ ^^° 

book, LamptUis venirieosa, showing rtQuAed duplicmtions of pcrioftracum the vdthdrawal of the mantle 
andprismaUclayers. -^ ^^j^ weather, then it WOUld 

be expected that several duplications would occur for a single winter. For cold 
weather does not ordinarily fall with one blow. Periods of cold and warm weather 
alternate for a time before winter sets fairly in, and again in the spring periods of low 
and high temperature alternate before winter is entirely passed. Such fluctuations 
of temperature are, of course, not so frequent or noticeable in the water as in the air, 
but they do occur. It might be expected that the mussel would react to the first sharp 
touch of winter by closure and a sharp withdrawal of the mantle but that the deposition 
of shell would be resumed after a time, while further interruptions and restunptions 
of growth would occur before the full effect of winter was experienced. Again in the 
spring there might be alternate interruptions and resumptions of growth. This, at 
least,- is the story which seems to be told by a section through a winter ring when 
examined under the microscope. Text figure 5 shows such a section, where the alterna- 
tion of periostracum and prismatic layers is repeated seven times, indicating six inter- 
ruptions of growth. As virtually no increase in size occurs between the several inter^ 
ruptions, the duplicated or repeated layers are simply piled upon one another. 

Interruption rings corresponding to seasons of winter differ from those corresponding 
to a single severe disturbance of the mussel during the normal period oi growth in that 
the latter are rings of single duplication (text fig. 4), whQe the former show several repe- 
titions (text fig. 5). The winter rings in shells that have been observed ace, therefore, 
darker, though they may or may not be broader (text fig. 6). 

• See Iiely. 19x4. p. iB. 
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ABNORMAUTIE5 IN GROWTH OF SHEUL. 

Seriously xnalfonned mussels are not infrequently found, and peculiar interest 
attaches to these because shelters generally entertain the belief that a mussel with de- 
formed shell is most likely to contain a pearl. It seems possible that this belief is not 
without some foundation. Pearls probably occur more frequently in parasitized mus- 
sels, and many of the observed malformations are undoubtedly due to para^tes. 

A few distomids upon the mantle of Anodontas along or near the dorsal fold evidently 
cause rusty stains in the nacre, abnormal growths on the inner surface of the shell, de- 
formities of the hinge teeth, and dark or poorly formed pearls. Another parasite which 
infests the reproductive or- 
gans may almost completely 
destroy the gonads of the fe- 
male mussel, and in such case 
the female may develop a 
shell in the form of a male or 
in a form intermediate be- 
tween that of the male and 
the female. There is evi- 
dence that parasites found 
encysted in the margin of the 
mantle may give rise to stains 
on the nacre at the margin of 
the shell, that others cause 
the not unfamiliar steely or 
leaden-colored margins of 
shells, while some produce a 
pitting of the inner surface 
of the shell. 

One of the most common 
and serious defects of other- 
wise valuable conunerdal 
shells is the presence of yel- 
low and brown spots or bluish or greenish splotches in the nacre. Regardless of the 
texture of the shell, the partially or wholly discolored buttons must be given a very low 
grade. The spots are not always found upon the surface but may lie deep within the 
nacre, to be brought out in the finished button by the processes of shaping and polishing. 
Spotted shells are most common in certain rivers or parts of rivers, particularly where 
the current is sluggish as in partly inclosed sloughs. Some of these discolorations are 
often observed to be associated with a parasitized condition of the mussels, but it is 
not probable that the spots are always due to parasites. The U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in ooimection with an investigation of the bleaching of discolored shells, has found 
that the dark-yellow and brown spots are mud fixed by the nitrogenous organic layer 
which binds together the calcium carbonate, and that the pale-yellow color is apparently 
due to an organic coloring matter in the organic layers. That bureau also reports that 
the color of the pink shells is due to an organic coloring which is not confined to the 
otganic layer but permeates the whole shell. 




Fis. 6. — ^A shdl of the pocketbook, LampsUis ventricosa, ^liiich was recovered after 
having been measured and confined in a wire cage in the Mississippi River for 
two years, four and a half months. The line a, an interruption ring, marks the 
size at the time of measuring. Thelines 6 and c evidently correspond to the two 
periods of winter intervening. The inconspicuous sign of a winter interruption 
preceding the date of measurement does not appear in the drawing. Natural 
size. (After Lefevre and Curtis.) 
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A Striking form of shell assodated with the presence of parasites is that with abbre- 
viated gaping anterior maigins, the edges being much thickened and in appearance 
rolled outward. The explanation appears to be simply that the parasites check the 
peripheral growth of the forward portion of the mantle, or perhaps, as the result of irri- 
tation, keep the mantle more or less retracted in this portion. The shell being controlled 
in growth by that of the mantle, its forward extension is checked, while growth in thick- 
ness continues. Meantime the valves of the shell, growing normally in other directions, 
are gradually and naturally pushed apart as successive layers are added in the posterior 
portions. In consequence, after a time the valves of the shell cease to meet anteriorly 
when the posterior margins are apposed. The result is a shell of normal dimensions 
behind and below but abbreviated in front, where the edges are disproportionately thick 
and gaping. 

A very familiar form of abnormality is shown by the shells in Plate XII. When a 
single shell of this type is first seen one is inclined to suppose that the deformity is the 
result of a mechanical injury; but when shells marked by almost identically the same 
abnormality are repeatedly found in various places and in different kinds of bottom, it 
becomes evident that the explanation of mechanical injury is not applicable. It is prob- 
able that a parasite checked the growth of the mantle at a particular point, so that, while 
growth of shell continued normally both before and behind, it was so retarded at that 
point that a permanently notched outline resulted. The subject of discolored and mal- 
formed shells is not introduced, however, with the object of definitely explaining them, 
but rather with a view to directing attention to the desirability of further investigations of 
the parasites of mussels, as well as of certain features of the enviroxunent of mussels, as 
regards their effects upon the form and quality of shells. 
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Plate XII. 














Illustrating a pecttliar abnormality of not infrequent occurrence among fresh-water mussels. 
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Plate XIII. 



[St^ tejct, pBKc ijg. and compare IMale XXL fi*£. i^ 
sbuwin^ matstipiiim ocmpyinc outer ciUs yqjy. 
Fieures aftrr Lelevre aud Curtis.] 




oixmpytiii imddlc t'eviou nt outt^r Kills. 




Fir.- 4. — Drcimcdarv ttmwelj 

(iccupyin!? <Jnly low^r bfjftl^ 
vf QUlct gills. Anterior end cl 
Kill ni)i included in fUAiBu«^ 
pium buL uvti^fhanif^ it. 



Fig. 5.— Kidney-shell, Ptychobranchus phaseolus; marsupium occupying entire lower 
border of outer gills and much folded. 
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PART 2. LIFE HISTORY AND PROPAGATION OF FRESH-WATER 

MUSSELS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The life histories of f resh*water mussels present features in striking oontrast to those 
of other familiar moUusks of our seas and rivers. The American oyster, the clam, the 
quahaug, and the sea mussel cast the eggs out to undergo development while floating in 
the water. The pearly mussds of rivers and lakes, on the contrary, deposit their eggs 
in marsupial pouches which are really modified portions of the gills, and there they are 
retained until an advanced stage of development is attained. This particular feature ci 
breeding habit is not, however, unique to mussels. There are dams in coastal waters 
that incubate the eggs in the gills, and the common oyster of Europe displays a similar 
habit; but with all these the larvse when released are prq>ared for independent life. 
Such is not the case with fresh-water mussels. When the larval mussels are discharged 
from the marsufHal pouches, the mother has done all that she can for them; but they 
still want the services of a nurse or foster parent, as it were. Lacking the structure and 
appearance of young mussels, they display a peculiar form designated as glochidium, 
and (with few exceptions) they will not continue to live unless they become attached to 
some fish, upon which for a certain time they will remain in a condition of parasitism. 

During the period of parasitic life the glochidium undergoes a change of internal 
reorganization, or metamorphosis, with or without growing in size. After the change 
is complete and a form somewhat similar to the adult is attained, the young mussel 
leaves the fish to enter upon its independent existence. At this time, or soon thereafter, 
some mussels, but not a great numb^, differ distinctly from the adult form in bearing a 
long, adhesive, and elastic thread, or byssus, by which they attach to plants, rocks, or 
other anchorage. 

The life history, then, comprises the following five stages: (i) The fertilized and 
developing egg retained in the marsupial pouches of the mother mussd; (2) the glochid- 
ium, which, before liberation, is often retained for a considerable further period in the 
giOs; (3) thestageof parasitism on fish (or water dogs); (4) the juvenile stage, which n:iay 
or may not be marked by the possession of threads for attachment to foreign objects; 
and (5) the mussel stage, with the usual periods of adolescence and maturity. 

Such in brief is the typical story of the life of a pearly mussel. And yet each 
species of mussel, and there are many, has its own characteristic story, which differs in 
more or less important respects from those of other species. One kind of mussel will 
pass through the stage of parasitism only upon a particular species of fish, while another 
kind acquires the aid of certain other fish. The diversity in life histories also manifests 
itself in such deta9s as in the season of spawning, in the part of the gills in which the 
glochidia are carried, in the duration of the incubation period, in the matter of growth 
in size during parasitism, and in many other particulars. There are even some mussels 
which, like exceptions that prove the rule, undergo complete development without being 
parasites upon fish at any stage. It is advisable, therefore, to treat the several stages 
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of life history at greater length and with such detail as is necessary to establish an 
understanding of the conditions necessary for the successful propagation of the various 
useful mussels and for the eflFective conservation of the mussel resources. 

HISTORICAL NOTE. 

It seems appropriate to remark that the considerable fund of knowledge which has 
been gained in very recent years regarding the diversified life histories of fresh-water 
mussels has be^ gained very largely as a result of scientific studies which have been 
stimulated by the practical need of conserving an economic resource, and which have 
been pursued preliminary to or in connection with the propagation of mussels as a 
m^isure of conservation. To put it in another way, the development of the fresh- 
water pearl-button industry has furnished an effective stimulus to biological studies 
of high scientific interest and importance, just as the application of science to studies of 
commercial mussels has rendered a distinct economic service. 

As early as 1695 at least, the glochidium (see text fig. 8, p. 143) was observed in the 
gills of European mussels, and was understood to be the larval form of the mussel, although 
it was not then called a glochidium. Of the further stages of life history, science, as well 
as the public, remained in ignorance for a long time. So wide indeed was the gap of knowl- 
edge that it became possible for a scientific writer in 1797 to advance the theory that 
the little moUusks noted in the gill pouches were not young mussels, but were parasites 
of mussels constituting a genus and species of their own, which the invest^iator designated 
with the Latin name Glochidium paradticum. This view, known as the Glochidium 
theory, though it never won full acceptance, was strongly supported* and an exhaustive 
inquiry and report upon the subject by a special committee of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, completed in 1828, failed to effect its decisive defeat. When, however, in 
1832, Cams was fortunate in observing the passage of the eggs from the ovary of the 
mussel into the gill pouches, the false theory was definitely overthrown. The naxne 
glochidium, suggested though it was by an erroneous assumption, has persisted ever 
since, being now correctly understood to designate not a distinct animal but a typvcsl 
sls^e in the development of the mussels. 

It still remained to determine how and where this peculiar larva became trans- 
formed into the familiar adult mussel, and this important gap was abridged by Leydig, 
in 1866, when the glochidium was discovered in parasitic condition upon the fin of a fish. 

The advance in knowledge of the life history of fresh-water mussels made in the 
ensuing decades was slow and inconspicuous, and textbooks, both American and foreign^ 
continued to reproduce accounts based upon the inadequate observations of the life 
histories of European mussels. A period of distinct progress came with the extensive 
and admirable investigations conducted by Lefevre and Curtis (19x0, X9ioa, and 1912) 
in association with the Bureau of Fisheries duriAg the years 1905 to 191 1. These inves- 
tigations served to reveal not only some of the distinctive features of the breeding 
habits and life histories of the American mussels as contrasted with the European 
species but also the great diversity existing among the many American species, in breeds 
ing season, period of incubation, and form of glochidia. The results CMf the investiga- 
tions aggregated a mass of original observaticm on various phases of the propagaikm 
and life history of fresh-water mussels. Other investigations, notably Ortmann's (191 ii 
1 91 2, etc.), have contributed materially to knowledge of the breeding characters and 
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habits and the development of mussels, while Simpson (1899, 1900, 1914, etc.), Walker 
(19131 1918, etc.), Ortmann (1911, 1912, 1913, etc.), and others have greatly extended 
our information r^anling classification, distribution, and structure. 

With the establishment of the Fisheries Biological Station at Pairport, Iowa, and 
the beginning of its scientific work in 1908, the studies pursued by the scientific staff 
of that station, in connection with the propagation of mussels, made still further advances. 
Qiief among the results of the studies conducted at this station may be mentioned the 
discovery that particular species of mussels are restricted in parasitism to one or a few 
species of fish, the rearing of young mussels in quantity from artificial infections upon 
fish, the demonstration that the glochidia of certain species of mussels may grow mate- 
rially in size during the period of life on the fish (being, therefore, true parasites), and the 
observation that one noncommercial species of fresh-water mussel normally completes 
its life history without a stage of parasitic life.** 

Finally it should be remarked that one of the most difficult of all gaps to bridge 
was the rearing of young mussels after they leave the fish. Strange as it may seem, 
all attempts to keep alive and to rear the young mussels under conditions of control 
failed of result. Lefevre and Curtis (191 2, pp. 182, 183) recorded the rearing from an 
artificial infection of a single young mussel which attained a size of 41 by 30 mm. In 
1 91 4, however, Howard was successful in rearing over 200 Lake Pepin muckets from 
an artificial infection, when the infected fish were retained in a small floating basket in 
the Mississippi Riyer (Howard, 1915). These mussels attained a maximum size of 3.2 
cm. in the first season; and in subsequent years many of them were reared to maturity, 
the glochidia developed from their eggs were infected upon fish, and a second generation 
was reared to an advanced stage. In that year (1914), too, Shira, using watch glasses 
and balanced aquaria, reared a few mussels from an artificial infection to a maximum 
size of 044 cm. in 291 days. In the same year, though from an experiment initiated 
by the senior author in the fall of 191 3, young mussels were reared in a pond, from an 
artificial infection of fish liberated in the pond, to a maximum size in the first season of 
3.5 cm. Some of these mussels at the age of 4 years had attained sizes suitable for 
commercial use in the manufacture of buttons. The same species, Lampsilis luieola 
(Lamarck), known as the Lake Pepin mucket, was used in all of these experiments. 
Subsequent experiments on a larger scale conducted both at Fairport and in Lake 
Pepin are mentioned on a later page. 

AGE AT WHICH BREEDING BEGINS. 

The age at which mussels begin to breed varies with the species. There is reason 
to believe that the paper-shell, Lampsilis (Proptera) kevissima, breeds in the same sum- 
mer during which it leaves its host or when just i year of age from the egg. Anodonia 
imbecillis and Plaqiola donaciformis apparently breed in the second summer. The small- 
est breeding Quadrula observed was a pig-toe, Quadrula undata^ 30 nun. (about 1.2 
inches) in length, and 4 or 5 years of age as evidenced by the interruption rings. The 
smallest washboard, Quadrula heros, observed in breeding condition was 91 mm. (3.58 

• Ltfevre Mul Curtis (1911) hod previously ub te rv ed and w poc t ed the fully developed juvenile mundt in the filb of Strophim 
tdentidus. Later. Howard (19x4) tdiile showing that the glochidia of that Q>edes will beoome parasitic on fish and undergo devel> 
opmcnt under the usual conditions, discovered that another spedes. Anodonta imbtattis, normally develops without the aid o( 
fish. (See p. 156. below.) 
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inches) in length and of an estimated age of 8 years. Females of the Lake Pepin mucket, 
Lampsilis hdeda, reared at the U. S. Fisheries Bidogical Station, Fairport, Iowa, were 
found with mature glochidia in the third season of growth, a period of slightly more 
than two years after dropping from the fish. Undoubtedly not all species breed at 
such an esoAy age, and it perhaps takes the heavier Quadnilas 6 or 8 years to reach the 
breeding age. 

OVULATION AND FERTILIZATION. 

With a few exceptions,** the sexes are separate in American species of fresh-water 
mussels. The discharge of eggs (ovulation) has been observed in some instances (Latter, 
1891; Ortmann, 1911, p. 298; and Howard, 1914, p. 35). The eggs pass from the 
ovaries by way of the oviduct, through the small genital aperture into the cloaca and 
suprabranchial chambers, and then into the portions of the gills which are to serve as 
brood pouches. The sperm which has been thrown out into the water by one or more 
male mussels, doubtless those in the near vicinity of the female, is taken in by the female 
with the respiratory current, but whether the eggs are fertilized while on the way to 
the brood pouches or after reaching them is unknown, since the process of fertilization 
in nature has never been observed. We have no clue either as to the nature of the 
stimulus which may excite ovulation or as to how it may be timed so as to take place 
when a supply of living sperm is available in the water for the fertilization of the eggs. 
Certain it is that the eggs are usually fertilized, although in the brood pouches of any 
gravid mussel that may be examined there are found a good many eggs that have failed 
to develop, presumably because they have escaped fertilization. 

The discharge of sperm in great quantities may not infrequently be observed when 
male mussels are retained in aquaria. The writers have observed in a large tank at the 
Fairport station a male mussel discharging sperm. During the process it traveled exten- 
sively over the bottom, leaving in the sand a long winding furrow which was filled with 
a wlUte cloud of sperm. Perhaps the discharge of sperm and its introduction with the 
respiratory current into the female constitute the exciting cause of ovulation. Exper- 
iments are clearly wanted to determine this question. The arrangement of the eggs 
in the several chambers of the brood pouches varies according to the character of the 
pouch, and will therefore be more conveniently described in the following section. 

BROOD POUCHES OR MARSUPIA. 

The gills of mussels, as of other lameUibranch mollusks, are thin flaps that hang 
like curtains from each side of the body, a pair on each side. As explained in another 
place (p. 175) each gill, thin as it may appear, is really a double structure, or more cor- 
rectly is a sheet folded upon itself just as a map, larger than the page of a book in which 
it is bound, is folded on itself. There is this difference; the map may be unfolded at 
will, but the gill may not, because the two sections are attached together by many par- 
allel partitions whidi divide the narrow space between the sheets into a lot of long 
slender tubes. It is into these tubes that the eggs are deposited, and when filled with 
eggs or glochidia the several tubes are greatly distended (text fig. 7). The entire gills 
or the parts of the gills bearing the eggs then appear not as thin sheets but as thick 

• The known ocoeptions are. ocamionally. Qiudnda rubiginosa and pyramidala, and LamPsUis Pana, and. uauaJly, AnodonU 
tmbtdUitmad hmryana (Sterki. 1898). and Sympkynala eompr9ssa and widis (Ortmann, 191 1. p. joB). 
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pads. In this condition the marsupial pouches might be compared to pods filled with 
closely packed beans, the individual beans representing not single eggs but separate 
masses of eggs. 

When the tubes of a mature female mussel are empty the gills may be as flat as 
those of the males, or they may appear as sacks with thin translucent walls. The lat- 
ter condition generally characterizes the long-term breeders, in which the portions of 
the gill intended to receive the eggs are permanently enlarged. 

The marsupia are conspicuously colored in some spedes, but in different species 
the coloration is not necessarily attributable to the same cause. In the niggerhead, 
Quadrula ebenus, the pig-toe, Quadrula undaia, and other species, the bright-red appear- 
ance of the marsupia is due to the deeply colored eggs showing through the thin walls 
of the marsupia. In the yellow sand-shell, LampsUis 
anodontoides, the pocketbook, LampsUis ventricosa, 
and the Lake Pepin mucket, LampsUis luieola, the 
pigment lying in the outer walls of the ovisacs takes 
the form of dark bands on the lower portion of the 
marsupitun, the pigmentation becoming more dense 
and conspicuous when the mussels are gravid. In the 
yoimg LampsUis eUipsiformis that we have seen the 
pigmentation is more intense and more general, ex- 
tending even to the upper portion of the marsupia, 
but there restricted to the partitions separating the 
ovisacs. The color in the black scmd-shell, LampsUis 
recta, and the Missouri niggerhead, Obavaria ellipsis ^ is 
white or cream, in contrast to the yellowish color of 
the remainder of the ovisacs. 

The extent to which the gills are specialized or 
modified to receive and retain the eggs while they are 
developing into the glochidia has been largely utilized 
in the classification of mussels. All of the North 
American species belong to the groups in which the 

brood pouch or marsupium comprises either all four gills or only the outer gills. 
This group, in turn, is divided into the following seven divisions, according to the spe- 
cializations involved (Simpson, 1900, p. 514): 

I. Marsupium occupying all four gills, as in the niggerhead mussel, Quadrula ebenus, and perhaps 
aU Quadrulas (PI. XIII, fig. i). 

3. Marsupium occupying the entire outer gills, as in the heel-splitter, Symphynoia complanata (PI. 
XXI, fig. X). 

3. Marsupium occupying the entire outer gills, but differing from the second in that the egg masses 
lie transversely in the gills, as in the squaw-foot, Strophitus edentulus. 

4. Marsupium occupying only the posterior end of the outer gills, as in the black sand-shell, Lamp- 
HUs recta, etc. (PI. XIII, fig. 2). 

5. Marsupium occup3ring a specialized portion in the middle region of the outer gills, as in the 
three-homed warty-back, Obliquaria reflexa (PI. XIII, fig. 3). 

6. Maxsupium occupying the entire lower border of the outer gills in the form of peculiar folds, as 
in the kidney-shell, Ptychobranckus phaseolus (PI. XIII, fig. 5). 

7. Marsupium occupying the lower border only of the outer gills, but not folded, as in the drome- 
dary mussel, Dromus dromas (PI. XIII, fig. 4). 

Most of the commercial species belong to the first and fourth types. 
»745«»— 21 5 




Pio. 7.— Horizontal section of a water tube of a 
gravid 2iiarftipitim,showiscrcq»ratory canals 
(r.c.)> and marsupial space (m. s.), containing 
glochidia. (After Lcfevre and Curtis.) 
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With such species as have all four gills, or the entire outer gills serving as marsupia, 
the sexes are scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from an examination of the shell; but 
when a distinct portion of the outer gill is used as a brood pouch there is usually a pro- 
nounced inflation of the shell over the region of the marsupiia, so that the female mussel 
is clearly marked on the exterior. (See also Grier, 1920.) 

It is to be remarked that the eggs packed into the water tubes or marsupial cham- 
bers do not usually remain free (rf each other, but become either attached together by 
their adhesive membranes or else embedded in a common mucilaginous substance. When 
the eggs or glochidia are removed from the gills they do not separate from one another 
unless fully ripe, but remain in large masses which conform to the shape of the tubes 
from which they have been removed** (PI. XIV, figs. 8-11). It occurs frequently 
when gravid mussels are disturbed that the eggs, in whatever stage of development they 
may be, are aborted or discharged into the water. This not infrequently happens in 
aquaria, and doubtless may occur in nature. Abortion is presumed to be due to a de- 
ficiency of dissolved oxygen in the water; the mussel, beginning to suffocate, dischaiges 
the eggs in order to employ its gills more effectively for respiration. 

SEASONS OF DEPOSITION OF EGGS. 

We must distinguish with fresh-water mussels the seasons when eggs are matured, 
passed out of the body, and deposited in the marsupial pouches from the season when 
the developed glochidia are cast out into the water. The term "^lawning season" 
might be misleading, because it is commonly used to refer to the occasion when the 
glochidia are discharged to the exterior, and this may be weeks, months, or some- 
times nearly a year after the eggs are actually extruded from the reproductive organs 
and the young are launched into existence. In general, the deposition of eggs — ^the 
actual spawning process, scientifically speaking — occurs with the long-term breeding 
dass (see below) in the latter part of the summer or eaiiy fall. In the short-term 
breeding class spawning usually takes place in June, July, or August, although in one 
or two species it is known to occur as early as April. One mussel, the washboard, 
deposits eggs only in the late summer and early fall, August to October. 

It is the experience of the Fisheries Biological Station at Fairport that the spawn- 
ing seasons of mussels fluctuate to some degree in different years, no doubt because the 
ripening of mussels is affected by varying conditions of water temperature. There are 
also, of course, some differences of breeding season corresponding to differing <^1tnM^H<* 
conditions in more northern or more southern waters. 

SEASONS OF INCUBATION OF EGGS. 

Generally speaking, fresh-water mussels may be divided into two classes with re- 
spect to their breeding seasons — ^the long-term breeders and the short-term breeders. 

In the case of the long-term breeders the eggs are fertilized during the middle or 
latter part of the summer and, passing into the brood pouches, develop into glochidia, 
which are usually matured by fall or early winter. The glochidia may pass the entire 
winter in the brood pouches, to be expelled during the following spring and early summer. 
As might be expected, there is some overlapping of successive breeding seasons; females 

« Bxccptioos to this nik are noted by Ortxiuuin (xpxz, p. sgp). In such esses (the gcaera Aaodonta, Anortantofcics, Sym- 
phynota, and Alasmidonta) the eggs or glochidia are entirdy separate from one another and flow out fredy when the ovisac Is 
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that have discharged the glochidia quite early in the summer may already have the 
brood pouches filled with eggs for the next season, while other mussels of the same spe- 
cies are still retaining the glochidia developed from eggs of the past year. This fact is 
obviously favorable to the work of artificial propagation, rendering it possible to obtain 
glochidia of certain species of mussels at any time during the year. Thus in Lake Pepin, 
a widened portion of the Mississippi River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, where the 
Lake Pepin mucket or fat mucket is being propagated on a large scale by the Bureau, 
a sufficient number of gravid mussels can be obtained for carrying on the operations from 
the time they are commenced in May tmtil they are terminated in October or November. 

In the case of the short-term breeders the breeding activities are restricted to a 
season of about five months, from April to August, inclusive. The period of incubation 
for any individual mussel of this class is undoubtedly very much shorter, although tem- 
perature or other conditions may cause the period of incubation to be lengthened or 
shortened. ' 

In Tables 15 and 16 there are listed the more common species of mussels with indi- 
cation of the months in which females have been found with mature glochidia. The 
lack of a record of gravidity may, of course, be due in some cases not to an actual gap 
in the breeding season but to the want of opportunity for sufficient observation of the 
species during a particular month. (See also Ortmann, 1909; Lefevre and Curtis, 1912; 
and Utterback, 1916.) 

The commercial and noncommercial species are grouped in different tables, not 
only because the records are more complete for the former but because those who are 
concerned with the conduct or regulation of the mussel fishery will be interested almost 
exclusively in the mussels of direct economic importance. 

TaBLS 15.— ThB MoRB IlflPORTANT COMMBRCIAI^ MUSSSLS, WTTH INDICATION OP MONTHS DURINO 

WmcH Pbmalbs Havb Bbbn Found wrm Maturb GiXKmDiA. 
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TaBLB i6.— SoifB NONCOMMBROAL MUSSBLS, WITH INDICATION OF MONTBS DURING WmCH FBKAUSS 

Havb Been Found with Glochidia. 
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It will be observed that, generally speaking, the several species of Quadrula and 
Unio, as well as Pleurobema <Bsopus (bullhead), Trttogonia tiiberculata (buckhom), and 
Ohliqtuiria reflexa (three-homed warty-back) are short-term breeders, while the species 
of Lampsilis, as well as Obovaria ellipsis (hickory-nut), and Symphynota complaruUa 
(white heel-splitter), Plagiola securis (butterfly), and others are long-term breeders. 
Most interesting is the case of the washboard, QuadnUa heros, which, from its taxonomic 
position, would be expected to have the short summer breeding season, but which at 
least simulates the long-term breeders. The glochidia become mature from early 
autumn to winter, apparently varying with the latitude, but so far as known are not 
held for a long period after maturity. They react like the short-term summer breeders 
when removed from the water in that they quickly abort the contained glochidia. It 
may be either that its relationship has been incorrectly appraised or that it represents a 
transition stage from the short-term to the long-term breeding class. Certainly it is 
the one species of mussel subjected to close study which has never been fotmd to have 
either eggs or glochidia in its gills during the summer months. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the terms "short-term" and '* long-term/' as 
applied to the breeding season, are perhaps inappropriate and misleading. So far as 
we know, in all species (except the washboard, in one respect) the development of the 
egg into the glochidium follows promptly on ovulation, occupies a period of a very few 
weeks, and occurs during warm weather. The short-term breeders are those which 
throw out the glochidia at once, while the long-term breeders carry them over until the 
following year. It seems to be a general rule that the short-term breeders pass through 
all phases of reproductive activity on a rising temperature, while the long-term breeders 
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begin their breeding activities on falling temperatures of one season, but discharge the 
glochidia on rising temperatures of the following season. 

Several experiments have shown that the glochidia taken from long-term breeders 
in the fall of the year may be successfully infected upon fish and that the young mussels 
will undergo development. It appears, however, that these "green" or newly formed 
glochidia require a longer period of parasitism than those which have been nursed by the 
parent through the winter season (Corwin, 1920). 

The origin and purpose of the retention of glochidia during the winter season re- 
mains a mystery. This may be an instance of nature's remarkable adaptations, per- 
mitting the devdopment of the egg to occur during the warmer months of summer, and 
the glochidia to be discharged for attachment upon fish in the spring when there is a 
general tendency toward an upstream movement of fishes. It is distinctly interesting 
to note that the long-term breeders (mucket, sand-shells, etc.), as a general rule are 
mussels of much more rapid growth than the short-term breeders (niggerhead, pimple- 
back, etc.), although the young of the former are delayed for nearly a year in becoming 
attached to fish and completing their metamorphosis. 

It is important to point out one fact which is clearly established by data in Table 
15, page 141. There is no month of the year in which a considerable number of commer- 
cial mussels are not gravid with glochidia. This fact deserves careful consideration in 
connection with measures of conservation, since it makes impracticable the protection 
of mussels by "closed seasons" of months based upon the times of breeding. 

GLOCHIDIUM. 

The larval mussel or glochidium, when completely developed and ready to emerge 
from the egg membrane and before attaching itself to 
a fish, has apparently an extremely simple organization. 
The soft mass of flesh possesses neither gills nor foot nor 
other developed organ characteristic of the adult mussel, 
but it bears a thin shell composed of two parts which 
are much like the bowls of tiny spoons hinged together 
at the top (text fig. 8). The two parts or valves of the 
shell can be drawn together by a single adductor muscle, 
but, when the muscle is relaxed, they gape widely apart 
as shown in the illustration. There are also on the 
iimer surface of each side of the body several pairs of 
"sensory" cells with hairlike projections. It has been 
assumed that the cells were sensory in function, and 
recently L. B. Arey, working at the Fairport station, 
determined after detailed experiments upon several 
species of I^ampsilis and Proptera that there is a well- 
developed sense of touch centralized in the hair cells. He regards the tactile response 
as entirely adequate to insure attachment of the glochidium. 

In at least three genera of American mussels (several species of Unio, Anodonta, 
and Quadrula) the glochidium possesses a peculiar larval thread of uncertain signifi^ 
cance (text fig. 8). This thread, so generally mentioned in textbooks based upon studies 
of European mussels, is not found on the great majority of American species. We 




Pio. 8.— Glodiidium of Quodnda htros with 
gaping valves, seen from a side view. 
The Utfvai thread (/. I.) is seen between 
thevalves. Inner and outer sensory hair 
ceOs is, k, c.) are visible on each valve. 
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have observed it on glochidia of the following species: The washboard, Quadruia heros^ 
the blue-point, Q. plicaia, the pig-toe, Q. Mndaia, the bullhead, Pleurobema ^sopus^ the 
spike, Unio gibbosus, the slop-bucket, AnodonSa corpulenia, and the river pearl mussel, 
Marga/riiana margariUfera. The squaw-foot, SfrophUus edenttUus, has a modified larval 
thread (Lefevre and Curtis, 1912, p. 173). 

That the structure of the glochidium is less simple than appears to the ordinary 
observer is shown by the fact that, in the fully developed glochidium, dose microscopic 
study will reveal the rudiments of foot, mouth, intestine, heart, and other organs which 
will not, however, assume their destined form and functions until after the period of 
parasitism. The shell of the glochidium is firm but somewhat brittle owix^ to the car- 
bonate of lime of which it is partly composed. If the lime is dissolved out with add. 
the remaining shdl, composed only of cuticle, preserves its general form, although it 
becomes wrinkled and collapsible. 

The number of glochidia borne in the brood pouches of a fully grown female mussd 
according to the counts and computations made by various observers, varies in the 
different spedes from about 75,000 to 3,000,000. An example of the paper-shdl,'Z^w;^ 
silts gracilis, )ridded by computation 2,225,000 glochidia. The mussd was 7.4 cm. 
(about 3 inches) in length. Several examples of the Lake Pepin mucket yidded glo- 
chidia in the following numbers, the length of the mussel being indicated in parentheses: 
(6.1 cm.) 79,000; (7 cm.) 74,000; (7.4 cm.) 125,000; (8.5 cm.) 129,000. 

The glochidia of mussels are very diverse in size and form, although for any given 
spedes the dimensions and shape of the glochidium have been regarded as fairly con- 
stant (Surber, 191 2 and 191 5). Differences in sizes of glochidia within the spedes are 
noted by Ortmann (1912 and 1919)* and Howard (1914, p. 8). The matter requires 
investigation. As regards thdr form, glochidia are separable into three well-known types : 
(i) the "hooked" type, (2) the "bookless" or "apron" t)T)e, and (3) the "ax-head" tjrpe. 

(i) The "hooked" type (PI. XIV, figs, i and 2) possesses a rather long stout hinged 
hook at the ventral margin of each triangular or shidd-shaped valve. These glochidia 
are usually larger than those of the other two types and the shell is considerably heavier. 
The hooks are provided with spines which no doubt assist the glochidium in retaining 
its hold upon the host. As all hooked glochidia generally (though not invariably) attach 
to the exterior and exposed parts of the fish, the fins and scales, the advantage of the 
heavier shell and stout hooks may readily be seen. This type of glochidium is possessed 
by mussds of the genera Anodonta, Strophitus, and Symphynota (floaters, squaw-foot, 
and white hed-splitter, etc.). (See also text figs. 9 and 12.) 

(2) The shells of glochidia of the "bookless" type (Pi. XIV, figs. 3, 4, and 5), while 
lighter than those of the hooked type, are neverthdess of suffident strength to with- 
stand considerable rough handling. So far as we now know, all the glochidia of this 
tjrpe are gill parasites with the exception of the washboard, Qiiadrvla heros, which 
has been successfully carried through the metamorphosis on both gUls and fins. The 
bookless glochidia vary rather widdy in shape and in size (text figs. 9 to 12); among 
the smallest is that of the spectade-case, Maryoritona monodonia (0.05 by 0.052 mm).; 
while one of the largest is that of the purple pimple-back, Quadruia gramfera (0.290 by 
0.355 ^^')' Placed side by side, about 500 of the smallest or about 80 of the largest 

a Oftniaim gives many cues of smidldiacreiMmides between his xaessufcniaits and those of others, based no doubt upoa the 
diffetent soitmi of mataflaL la several cases he has observed diffexcnces in sizes of ilodiidia f rom difFeicat individiials. See 
papers in the Nantiliis, Vol. XXVIII , 19x4. and Vol. XXIX. 19x5* In out instance he repoits glochidia of two sises from one iadi- 
viduai (i^za» p. 3$3). See also Sufber. z^ta, p. 4« 
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Pl.^te XIV. 




(Pigtires from Lefcvre and Curtis, 19x2.] 



Figs, z and 2. — Hooked glochidium oi Symphynota costata. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5. — Hookless glochidium of Lampsilis stibro- 
sirala. 

Figs. 6 and 7. — Ax-head glochidium of Lampsilis (Prop- 
ter a) alata. 



Fig. 8. — Conglutinates (masses of glochidia) from the three- 
homed warty-back, Obliquaria refUxa. 



Fig. 9. — Portion of conglutinate of Obliguaria rcflexa, 
magnified. Glochidia still within egg membranes which 
are closely pressed and adhering together. 

Fig. xo.— Conglutinates (masses of glochidia) from the 
mucket, Lampsilis ligatnentina. 

Fig. II. — Portion of conglutinate of lampsilis ligamentina 
magnified. Glochidia inclosed in membranes are embedded 
in a mucilaginous matrix. 
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Plate XV. 




Fif;. I. — Gill cf a black bass infected wit!i : I:)chidia of 
muc'-cet, LamPsilis ligcmcntinc. 




Fig. 3.— Three eill filaments of rock bass, with (rlochidia of 
mucket. 





Fig. 2.— Part of fig. i, enlarged. 





Fig. 4.— Stages in formation of cyst surrounding a glochidium of the mucket. Taken at 15 minutes. 30 minutes, i hour, 

and 3 hours, respectively, after infection. 



Q^€)Q 







Fig. 5. -Young muckets, one week after liberation from the fish, showing new 
growth of shell, cilia on foot, and positions assumed in crawling. Enlarged. 

[Pigs, z-5 after Lefevre and Curtb. 




Fig. 6.— Young Lake Pepin muckets at 
ages of I, 3, 3, and 4 months, respec- 
tively. Xatiu^l size. 
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Pio.9.~GkK:likliaof 
m, Alcsmidonla adceola. 

e, Anodonta corpuUntc. 
d, Anodonta grandis. 
t, AftodontaimbtdUis. 
/ ,Anodonia suboHHcuhio, 



n 



conimnn frcstk-i»ater mutsels. (After Sarber» 191a and 1915.) 




g, Anodontoides ferussacuKmu 

subcytindr actus, 
k, ArddtHS confragonu. 
it CfProgtnia irrorala. 
j, Dromut dramas. 



k, LampsUis anodonUtides. 
I, LamPsUis brevicttlus briUsi. 
m, LampsUis faUadosa. 
n, LampsUis graeUis. 
o. LampsUis kigvinsU. 
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Pio. lo.— Olochidia of common fregh-water muasels. (After Surbcr, 19x3 and i9xs>) 



a, LoMpsiUs Jris. 
h, LcmPsUis lienosa unicosUda. 
c, LampsUis liffamenima. 
d, LampsUis ItUeola. 
tt LampsUis mttUkadiaia. 
/, LampsUis paroa. 
p, LampsUis pida^ 



A, LampsUis recta. 
t, LampsUis subrostraia. 
Jt LampsUis irabalis. 
A, LampsUis ventricosa. 
/, LampsUis vtnlricosa sah$ra. 
fi», MargarUana mtmodania. 
f». Obli^Horia rs/Usa^ 



o, (Htovaria drculms. 
pt Obovaria Mpsis. 
q, Obovaria rehua. 
r, Plagiola donaciformis, 
s, Ptaoiaia degans. 
U Plagiola sseuris. 
fit PUmrdbsma msopus^ 
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Pin. iz^-Cloctaidla ol rnnwnon ffcrft-watcr mnaseb. (After Surbcr, 19x9 and X9X5-) 



mmadh» PropUra aiaia. 
c, ProPttra eapax, 
it Propltra laevissimc 

9 mod/, ProPkrm pmpmalm. 



i, Qmadnda keros. 

ht QntadnUa lachrymose. 

I, QmadnJa nulamtwa. 



fh OttadnUa piieaia. 
o, QmadnUa puskdala, 
P, QuadnUa Puskdosc 

r,Q¥adnilaw»da»^ 
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Pig. za.— Glochidia of coomum fresb-water muaads. (After Surbcr. ipza and X9xs-) 



a, Siropkiius edmkUus, 
h, Sympkynota complanata. 
Cf Sympkynota eompresta. 



d, Sympkynota eostata. 

#, TrundUa sulcata. 

ft Triiogonia ttiberculata. 



g. Unto crassidens. 
k. Unto gUtboMu, 



would make a line i inch in length. Hookless gkx^hidia are possessed by practically all 
of the more important commercial mussels; in fact, as far as we know, this type of glo- 
chidium characterizes all the genera and specie^ not mentioned in the paragraphs im- 
mediately preceding and following. 

(3) The "ax-head " type (Pi. XIV, figs. 6 and 7) is considered more closely rdated to 
the hookless than to the hooked typ^f although glochidia of this t}^, except those of 
a single species, Lampsilis (Proptera) kevissima (Coker and Surber, 191 1), possess four 
hooklike prongs, one at each lower comer of the shell. These pointed projections of 
the shell are not comparable to the pivoted hooks of glochidia of the hooked t)rpe. The 
ax-head type of glochidium occurs with the following species: Lampsilis {Propiera) 
cUaia, kevissima, purpurata, and capax. (See also text fig. 1I9 a to f.) 

When the glochidia are fully developed they are ready to break out from the egg 
membrane and to be liberated from the gills of the mussel, although as previously indi- 
cated many species of mussels retain the developed glochidia in their gills for many 
months. A characteristic feature of the mature and healthy glochidium is the active 
snapping together and opening of the shell. This action can be stimulated by adding a 
drop of fish blood or a few gfams of salt to the water in which the glochidia are held. 

STAGE OF PARASITISM. 

After the fully matured glochidium has been expelled from the brood pouch of the 
mother, its continued development is dependent upon its coming in contact with the 
gills or fins of a suitable fish host and attaching to them. If it fails to make this attach- 
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Plate XVI. 




Fig. I.— Filaments of gill of fresh-water drum with heavy natural infection of 
Plagiola donaciformis. Estimated total number of glochidia carried by fish 

4.800. 




Pic. 3.— Glochidia of washboard mussel, Quadrula keros, on 
fin of fresh- water drum. Cyst very much enlarged. 



Fig. 3.— Section through vacated cysts on gill filaments; 
Quadrula e6enu; on river herring. 
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Plate XVII. 





Fig. 3.— a younir mussel, Sympkynota 
costata, six days after completins the 
stage of parasitism. (Lefevre and 
Curtis.) 



Fig. X. — Glochidium oiSymPhynota costata m process of transformation 
during stage of iMrasitism. (Lefevre and Curtis.) 




Fig. 3. — A young squaw-foot mussel, Strophilus edentulus, which had 
completed metamorphosis without i>arasitism; showing two adduc- 
tor mussels, foot, gills, and rudiments of other organs of adult mussel. 
(Lefevre and Curtis.) 



Fig. 4. — A young mucket, LamPsilis 
ligamentina, a week after the close of 
the parasitic period. (Lefevre and 
CurtisT) 
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ment it will die within a few days' time. In other words, the glochidium must pass the 
life of a virtual parasite on the fish while undergoing its metamorphosis into the free- 
living juvenile stage. In the light of our present knowledge, this is true of all the fresh- 
water mussels (Unionidse) except the squaw-foot, SirophUus edenhUuSf and one of the 
small floaters, AnodorUa imbeciUis. The former species may complete its metamorphosis 
either with or without parasitism (Lefevre and Curtis, 191 1 and 1912, p. 171; and 
Howard, 1914, p. 44), while the latter, as it appears, never endures a condition of para- 
sitism (Howard, 1914, p. 44). 

On coming in contact with the gill filament or fin of the fish the glochidium attaches 
itself by firmly clamping its valves to the tissue of the host. A certain portion of the 
tissue of the fish thus becomes inclosed within the mantle space of the glochidium, and this 
quickly disintegrates and is taken into the cells of the glochidium and consumed as food 
(Lefevre and Curtis, 191 2, p. 169). Within a very short time the tissue of the fish 
commences to grow over the glochidium, presumably in an effort to heal the slight 
wound caused by the "bite" of the glochidium, or perhaps as the result of a positive 
stimulus imparted by the glochidium. L. B. Arey (report in preparation) successfully 
induced encystment by attaching to the ..,—...„. 

filaments of excised gills of fish minute , ^ , -. ^^ 

metallic clamps the size of glochidia or / (■'■ W p 

smaller. The growth of tissue continues 
until the larval mussel is completely 
inclosed within a protective covering 
known as the cyst (PI. XVI, fig. 2). 
The several stages of encystment are 

J jr r £ jr*- ^^' 13.— Glodiidittm d pink heet-spUtter. LampsiUs {ProPltf) 

UreS reproduced from Lefevre and Curtis alala, in condlUon of parasitism on gin oC sheepshead. showing 
(19I2) (PI. XV, fig. 4), and the process g«mthoC the juvenile muasel beyond the bounds oC the glochidial 

may be completed within 24 or 36 hours. 

The appearance of a gill bearing a considerable number of glochidia is shown by 
figure I of Plate XV, while figure 2 is an enlarged view of a few of the gill filaments of 
a black bass carrying glochidia of the mucket. 

It is not our purpose to go in detail into the changes which occur in the glochidium 
during the period of its parasitism. They are principally changes of internal structure 
which scarcely affect the external appearance. Nevertheless, at the conclusion of para- 
sitic life the young mussel is a very different sort of an organism from the simply organized 
glochidium which has been described on page 143. Generally it has not increased in size, 
but the single muscle which held the valves of the glochidial shell together has given place 
to two adductor muscles as in the adult; the mouth and the intestine are formed, 
the gills and foot are represented by rudiments which are prepared to function. The 
larval mussel is, in fact, ready to begin its independent life and to take care of itself. All 
of the changes which occur during parasitism require the expenditure of energy and the 
use of body-building material, and as the glochidium enters upon the parasitic life with 
no considerable store of food material, it is reasonable to assume that it derives at least 
a small amount of nutritive material from the fish. Since no growth in size generally 
occurs, the drain upon the fish therefore must be comparatively slight. There are, how- 
ever, a few species (none of the commercial mussels, so far as we know) in which, during 
the period of metamorphosis, the larval mussel grows to a comparatively large siz^ 
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(text fig. 13), and, in such cases, the mussel must be generously nourished by the fish. 
(See Coker and Surber, 1911.) 

The duration of the parasitic period varies greatly with the season of the year during 
which it occurs, and with other conditions which are not fully understood. The results 
of some recent experiments indicate that glochidia of long-term breeders have a rela- 
tively long infection period when they are infected upon fish shortly after maturing 
and a relatively short period when infected after they have remained in the marsupial 
pouches over winter; that is, young glochidia complete metamorphosis in parasitism 

more slowly than old glo- 
chidia. The temperature of 
the water seems to be one 
of the factors governing the 
duration of the parasitic 
period, and doubtless the 
vitality of the host fish is 
another; but there is diver- 
sity even among glochidia of the same species when infected on the same fish. Lefevre 
and Curtis (191 2, p. 168), for example, show under such circumstances variations from 
9 to 13 days, and even from 13 to 24 days. The following instances (Table 17) from 
records at the Fairport station are illustrative: 

Tabids 17. — Infections Showino Duration of Parasitic Period. 




Pig. Z4-— a dorsal view of a jttveaile pink hcel-splitter showins gtochiriial shell still 
visible, (Xx8). 





8p<H4e8 ol fish. 


Date of 
infectioo. 


Duration 

of 
infection 
in days. 


Average 
water tem- 

Iierature 
during 
period. 




I^episosteus osseus. 


June 5. 1919 
June 20,19x9 
July i, 1919 
July 9. 1919 
July 23,1919 
June 5» X919 
June 20,1919 
July 14) 19x9 
do 


X3 

X2 

II 
«3 

12 

X3 

X3 
10 

XX 

xa 

xo 

12 
X2 
Xt 
XZ 

XO 

zs 
Z3 
M 
X9 
20 
68 

w. 

6to8 

9tOxx 

IX to 12 

zz 

x4toz8 

Z4t0 2X 

X93 




Do 


""do 




Do 


:::::do;;::::::::::::::::::::::. ::.:.:::::. 




Do 


do 




Do 


do 




Lampsilis luteola. 


MicToptenis safanoides 




Do 


(Jo 




Do 


do 




Do 


... do 




Do 


do 


do 




Do 


.. do 


July 95, X919 
do 




Do 


do 




Do 


.. . do 


do 




Do 


do 


Aug. 31,19x9 
do 




Do 


... do 




Do 


do 


Aug. 22, X919 
June S.1919 
June 30, 19x9 
.... do 




TAfPrwilis Hg^"*yntfn# 


do 




^Do. "^^7^." :::::::::::::.:::.:;: 


do 




Do 


do 




Lamrwilis Introla 


Micropterus dokmieu 


July 2,X9X4 
do 




Do. . .. . 


Stizostrdion vitreuzn 




Do 


Perca flavescens 


Aug. x8,x9X4 
Sept. 26, 1914 
Sept. x6, 19x4 
Aug. 2Z, 19x2 
July 7. I9i« 
Aug. 4, X9xa 
July X 2, 19x8 
July X3,i9i» 
July 7i X9X9 
Oct. 7.X9ia 




Do 


do 




Do 


StinKftedioti vitreuin 




Ouadnila Dtistulooa 


AmHtini!! m^las 


SI 

75*5 


Do 


Ictahtnts ptinctattis , 


Do 


do 


Quadnila plicata 




7«.c 


f^fnpi^ilis TnllfidcMm. . , 


do 


78-3 


Lamp^ilis anodootoides 


do 


74^6 




Aplodinottis Kftmiiiens 


43.jca. 









a Still carrying infection, Apr. 14, Z9X5. 

In about one week after attachment, as a rule, the wall of the cyst begins to assume a looser texture, 
the intercellular spaces becoming infiltrated with lymph, and from this time on to the end of the parasitic 
period there is little further change in its structure. 

Before liberation of the young mussel, the valves open from time to time and the foot is extended. 
By the movements of the latter the cyst is eventually ruptured, its walls gradually skmgh away, and the 
OiU99el thus {re^ fall^ to the bottom (Lefevre a|id Curtis, 19x3, {>. 171). 
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Before taking up the history of the mussels in independent juvenile life, we must 
discuss the very sig^iificant facts which have been discovered concerning the special 
relation between mussel species and fish species, and refer also to the rare instances known 
of mussels which complete their development without the aid of fish. 

HOSTS OF FRESH-WATER MUSSELS. 

As has previously been indicated in a general way, mussels do not attach to fish 
indiscriminately, but for each species there is a restricted choice of hosts. Some are 
more catholic in their tastes than others, yet for any mussel there is a limited number 
of species of fish upon which it will attach and complete its metamorphosis. The Lake 
Pepin mucket has nine known hosts, while the niggerhead has apparently but one; 
the yellow sand-shell is restricted to gars, and the pimple-back to catfishes. It is, of 
course, employing language in a loose sense to refer to this selection of hosts in terms of 
taste or choice; it is a matter of physiological reaction. When fish and glochidia are 
artificially brought together, glochidia will sometimes attach to the wrong fish, but in 
such cases they soon drop off, or even if partial or complete enc)rstment ensues, the glochi- 
dium does not develop normally and after a time cyst and glochidium are sloughed off 
and lost. It Seems evident, then, that successful encystment and development depend 
upon appropriate reactions on the part of both glochidium and fish, and that failure 
ensues upon the lack of a favorable reaction on the part of either parasite or host. The 
reaction may depend in part upon the condition of the individual glochidium or fish, but 
primarily it depends upon the species of mussel and the species of fish. 

It is evident that the artificial propagation of mussels can not be conducted success- 
fully and economically unless we have accurate knowledge of what species of fish serve 
as hosts for the several species of mussels. Such knowledge has been gained by following 
two methods of inquiry, the observational and the experimental. 

By the observational method, fish taken in the rivers are subjected to careful 
examination for the presence of glochidia on the gills or fins. Preliminary to and 
attendant on such studies, glochidia have been taken from as many species of mussels as 
could be found in gravid condition, these have been studied with the microscope, meas- 
ured, and figured, so that in most cases the species of mussel can be identified in the 
glochidium stage as well as in tbe adult. (See text figs. 9 to 12.) This method of deter- 
mining the natural hosts is exceedingly laborious. Infection in nature is a matter of 
chance, and only a small proportion of fish bear infections. If it were otherwise, artificial 
propagation might not be necessary. One must, therefore, examine large numbers of fish 
from different localities and at different seasons, and even then the glochidia of some 
species may not be encountered, or they may not be found upon all the hosts to which 
they are adapted. During the calendar year 1913, for example, 3,671 fish of 46 species 
were examined for natural infections principally during the warmer months from April 
to October. Of these, 324, or 8.9 per cent, were foimd to be infected with glochidia of 
some species, but only 104 of these, or less than 3 per cent, were infected with glochidia 
of commercial species of mussels. The fishes infected with commercial mussels belonged 
to 1 2 species, and the glochidia represented 20 species. The average number of glochidia 
of a given species on infected fish ran from i to 416, with a mean of 125.** 

• In Aucnst, 19x9, 5 enmplesof the river faarinc were taken mad found to beer glochidki of nicserheed muMds in numbcn 
mtiag from 1,895 to 3.740 per ISsh (Surber, S91J, p. no). Steilariy^, hesvy inifctfane are fieqiMAUy found qn the ficrii-watcr 
drum, but the glochidia mn not usually those of u ai mwiff i a l mnaadt. 
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The experimental method is simpler in some respects. It consists in submitting 
various species of fish to infection with the glochidia of a given species of mussel and 
observing whether or not the glochidia attach. Since glochidia will sometimes attach to 
fish which are not their natural hosts, it is necessary to hold the fish imder observation 
until the mussels have completed the metamorphosis and dropped off. It is, however, 
impracticable to have on hand all the species of fish at the particular time when the 
glochidia of a given species of mussel may be available. Furthermore, the failure of an 
artificial infection to go through successfully on fish held in confinement may be due, 
not to the want of a natural aBSnity between mussel and fish, but to the fact that the . 
fish does not retain its full vitality in close confinement, or to some other defect in the 
experimental conditions. Neither of the two methods for the study of infections may, 
then, be relied upon exclusively for the determination of the natural hosts of fresh-water 
mussels. On the contrary, it has been found necessary to carry on the two lines of study 
hand in hand, according to the plan which was adopted at the beginning of the scientific 
work of the station. In this way, though our knowledge of the hosts of mussels is as 
yet incomplete, there has been obtained a considerable body of information most of 
which is summarized in the following table (i8),^ listing 17 species of mussel and 30 
hosts (29 fishes and i amphibian), and indicating those which serve as hosts for each 
species of mussel. 

EXPI.ANATION OP TABIDS z8. 

N. Found on the gills in natural infection. 

Nf . Found on the fins in natural infection. 

n. Record of natural infection but of doubtful significance. 

A. Carried through on gills after artificial infection. 

Af . Carried through on fins after artificial infection. 

a. Results of artificial infection unsatisfactory or not uniform. 

o. Tested and found imsuitable. 

T. Tested; development occurred; host perhaps suitable, but experiment not carried to ooadusion. 

TaBLB 18. — COMMSRCIAI, MUSSSLS AND Th^R HOSTS. 



MuMcb. 



Sdentlfic 



Conunon nasie. 



I^ampnilig anodontoides . 
IjanpsUisfaUadoM 

T^mpMlialiigg<«i«ii 

LttDpsUisligBniciitlna. . . 

I«anip6ilis IttUola 

I<anipsUi8 recta 

l»ampiiiHii veDtrioosa 

Obovariaellipsts 

Plagiola accoris 

Quadnila ebentia 

Quadnila htros 

Quadnila mctanevra 

Quadnila plicaU 

Quadnila pustulata 

Quadnila pustulota 

Quadnila solida 

Quadnila midata 



Yellow sand^heU... 

Slouch aand-theU 

Higgin'teye 

Mucket 

Patmucket 

Black sand-ahcU.... 

Focketbook 

Miaaour i ni gg cr h c a d . 

Butterfly 

Niggerhead 

Washboard 

Monkey-face 

Bhie-poiiit 

Warty>faM± 

, do 



AN 



A 
NA 



o 
NA 

o ^ 

AINfl 



Nf 



a 
NA 



o 
N 
AN 



Pig-tot.. 



•AgtcatmanydataTCgaidingfhehoataof nonoonsiierdal ipcciea of muMels had been 
of the reoonla applying to tuch mecics were destroyed with tha bumiasof the hibocatonr la 



,, but unfortunately i 
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MtisscJs. 



Scientific name. 



h 



IjonpsUis anodontoidfs, 
t^amfmhn f altoriowi , 

LamjISilia hty yin«ii , 

LampsilisliKamentinA. . , 

Lampdlisluteola 

LampsUis recta 

Lampsilss ventricosa — 

Obovaria eUiixsis 

Plagiola secoris 

QuadniU ebenus 

Quadrula heroB 

Quadrula metanevra 

Quadrula plicata 



Qnadnala pustulata . 
Quadrula pustuloaa . 

Quadrula solida 

Quadrula uadata 



Yellow sand-shdl... 
Sloush sand-shell... 

Higgm'seye 

Mucket 

Fatmuicket 

Black sand-shell 

Pocketbook 

Missouri niuerhead . 

Butterfly 

Ninerhead 

Washboard 

Monkey-lace 

Bhie-point 



Warty-back., 
do 



aN 
NA 
aN 

A 

o 

o 

o 
NA 
on 

a 



AN 
A 



AN 
AN 



o 
AN 



o 
AN 



TN 



NA 
A 

N 
AN 

o 



NA 



AN 
A 



NA 



NA 

o 



Nf 



Nf 
AN 

n 
on 



Pic-toe.. 



It will be observed that the number of hosts corresponding to a particular species 
of mussel (as so far determined) varies from one to thirteen. It is of interest to give 
the number of known hosts for each species of fresh-water mussel, as determined both 
by observation of natural infections and by the experimental method, and this is done 
in Table 19. 

Tabi^B 19.— -NuitB«R OP Spsass o^ Fish Known to S«rvb as Hosts i»or Certain Spscibs of 

MUSSBLS. 



Mussels. 



Scientific 



Lanipiills anodoiitaklei. , 
I«anipBilisfalladosa 



LamptiltsligBmentioa . 

LamiMUbluteola 

LampitUs recta 



Obovaria eUipns.. 
Flaciotosecatia. .. 
Quadrula ebenus. 
Quadrula heras... 




Quadrula solida. 
Quadrula tindnta. 



Common name. 



Ydkiwsaad-shcU... 
Slough sand-shell . . . 
Hi^n'seye 

Pat nmcket !.'.!!!.!.' 
Black sand-sheU.... 

Ftekctbook 

Missouri niggerhead. 

Btttlnily 

Niggerhead 

Washboard 

Monkey-face 

Blue-point 

Warty-back 

do 



Pls-toe.. 



Natural 
infection. 



(?) 



Artificial 



CitfiHTMyn* 



Total. 



«3 



(?) 



Table 20 lists the common species of fish showing the number of species of mussels 
which each fish has been observed to carry as parasites. The greatest ntnnber is six, 
for the bluegill, Lepomis pcUKdus, the white crappie, Pomoxis annularis^ and the sauger, 
Stizosiedion canadense. 
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Tabls 20.— NuiiBKR or Spscibs oi^ Coicmbrcial Musskls Known to bb Carribd as Parasites 

BY Certain Ftsess. 



Fiafacs. 


Natural 
infection. 


Artificial 
infection. 


— 


TotaL 


Scientific name. 






Bnflhtaii 


(?) 
(?) [ 




J 






do 




Anniilla rfaiysyiMi 


Bd 




Aplodinotuft gniimims. . . 


Sheepshead 






nifyaH fthml. 




Esox Itictiis 


Pike 






R«d-«ar ffiinfiah ...... 




Ictohinis pimctattu 


Spotted cat 




Lepisosteus osseiis 


I/ng-nosed gar 






Short-noMd gar. ....... 




Lepiaosteus tristoecfaus 


Altigator gar 






Bhie-n>otted sunfish^ 




Lcpomts eiiryonu 


Sunfi£ . . 






Orapffc^-ffpottfd simfish 


(?) 


Ivfpomiiff pallidus 


^iW^aeasimiiBa 






Vfflowrflt, 






Smalhnfnith Mark bam . . 










Ncctunis maculosus • « . . ... . 




(?) 


Pomolohas cfarysocbloris 






Percft flavesccns 


YHIo*' p'^rrh 






White crappie 






Black crappie ... 






Striped baaa 




Scaphirhynchus platorfaynditis 






S<*bi1h<>onn gyrinus .' 


MadTomT 




Stizo9tfdion'ranBd«ntte. . 


Saugcr 




StixDtftf^ion vitreuin 


WaiU-eye 


I 









«An 

It is necessary to point to some significant practical conclusions from the data pre- 
sented. Since mussels are "choice" as to their hosts, the chances for the successful 
attachment of glochidia in nature are greatly diminished. The glochidia when dis- 
charged from a parent mussel are lost if no fish are at hand to receive them or if the 
fish that pass are not of one of the very limited number of species which are useful to 
the glochidia of that particular mussel. 

There must necessarily be some clefinite ecologic relation between the mussel and 
the fish. The bottom that is inhabited by the hickory-nut mussel must be one that is 
frequented by the sand sturgeon during the breeding season of that mussel. Again, if 
one were looking for the river herring, it would be reasonable to expect to find them, 
during June at least, in places where niggerhead beds are known to exist. It is evi- 
dent that no species of mussel could exist unless its host were of such habit as to be at 
the right places at the right times in a sufficient number of cases to penm't first, of the 
infection occurring, and second, of the young dropping where they can survive. 

What the factors are that bring mussels and fish into proper association we can not 
say. In the case of one species of mussel (the pocketbook) at least, it is known that the 
gravid mussel protrudes from its shell a portion of its mantle as a long brightly marked 
flap that waves in the water, assuming the appearance of an insect larva or other at- 
tractive bait (p. 85). Again we have the sheepshead fish (fresh-water drum) which is 
known to feed upon small mollusks, mussels, and the sphfleriids and univalves that live 
on mussel beds, and which thus exposes itself to easy infection; sheepshead, indeed, are 
almost invariably found to be loaded with glochidia. The behavior of the pocketbook 
is believed to be exceptional, and the sheepshead is one of a very few species of fish 
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known to feed directly upon mussels. It is certain, however, that the fresh-water mussel 
beds harbor quantities of other small animal life, such as insect larvse, snails, and 
worms, and are gardens for the food of fishes (p. 119) ; in this, probably, lies the prin- 
cipal due to the association of fish and mussels. 

Finally, an economic consideration should be emphasized. The conservation of the 
fishes is as important to the preservation of the fresh-water mussel resources and the 
industries dependent upon them as is the propagation and protection of mussels. The 
disappearance, or the radical diminution in number, of certain species of fish would re- 
sult in the complete or virtual disappearance of corresponding species of mussel. On 
the other hand, if the growth of mussels in more or less dense beds produces conditions 
which are favorable to the growth of fish food, and observations do so indicate, then 
the disappearaxice of the fresh-water mussels would result in the diminution of the 
food supply for fishes, and the conservation of mussels is important for the preserva- 
tion of our resources in fish. 

PARASITISM AND IMMUNITY. 

It is worth while to inquire as to the effect of the glochidia upon fish. Are they 
parasites in the same sense as tapeworms or round worms? Do they sap the vitality of 
the fish, and are they accordingly to be regarded as in the nature of a disease? While 
the relation of the glochidium to the fish can not be fully stated in the present stage of 
investigation, it can be said that the principal effect upon the fish, at first, at least, is the 
slight laceration of the gills caused by the attachment of the glochidium. The fish 
quickly heals over this wound to inclose the glochidium and form a small C3rst, and 
after that there is in nearly all cases no evidence of further irritation or of material 
detriment to the surrounding tissues, except as the C3^t and glochidium are sloughed 
off at the expiration of the proper period. 

The fish feels the attachment of the glochidia; it shows that by the flirting move- 
ments which are made as infection begins, and it is known that excessive infections of 
young fish, at least, may cause the gills to become so lacerated and inflamed as to pro- 
duce the death of the fish (Lefevre and Curtis, 191 2, p. 165). The use of small fish is 
avoided in experiments and operations conducted at Pairport, and as care is taken to 
avoid excessive infections it can be said that of thousands of fish artificially infected 
and kept under observation in experimental work at that place there has been no case 
of death or evidently diminished vitality with evidence to implicate the glochidia as 
cause. 

After the microscopic lesion of the gill is healed over, which usually occurs in the 
course of a day, the commercial species of mussels generally make little, demand upon 
the fish. No doubt they derive some nourishment from the fish, but this must be very 
slight, since the young mussels, after spending two or three weeks in undergoing meta- 
morphosis, are found to be of the same size as before they attached to the fish.^ The 
demands upon the enei:gies of the fish caused by the glochidia are probably not greater 
than those arising from a few extra movements. 

It has recently been learned that some fish acquire a certain immunity to glochidia, 
thus being protected against too frequent repetition of infections. Reuling (191 9) has 

• The mussels which grow in size while in parasitism (p. 149) are not commercial spades. 
9746^—21 6 
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found that some of the very large bass, having doubtless experienced s(»ne previous 
natural infections, become immune after one heavy artificial infection, while small bass, 
without previous infections presumably, require two or three artificial infections before 
showing immunity. When immunity is acquired, the fish can not be successfully infected 
with glochidia of any species of mussel. The period of duration of immunity is not 
known. 

An earlier significant discovery had been made by C. B. Wilson (1916, p. 341). His 
observations and experiments showed that the fish which are most susceptible to glo- 
chidia are those which are subject to parasite copepods (fish lice) ; that there is a definite 
connection or fellowship of copepods and mussel parasites, so that knowing the species of 
mussel for which a given species of fish serves as host, one may often predict what species 
of copepod fish of that species will carry ; and finally, that the presence of glochidia on an 
indhHidual fish renders that fish practically or completely immune to the attacks of the 
fish lice, and vice versa. These conclusions may be stated in another way: While 
glochidia and copepods have essentially identical taste in fish hosts, the presence of the 
one is antagonistic to the other. 

These observations indicate that artificial infection of fish with glochidia may have a 
positively beneficial effect upon the fish in giving it protection against a class of parasites 
which are pernicious in effect; for copepods are relatively large parasites which sap the 
vitality of fish and have been known to cause serious mortalities. 

The case of the sheepshead or fresh- water drum, Aplodinotus grunniens, may be sig- 
nificant. Sheepshead are found to be almost invariably loaded with glochidia upon the 
gills, carrying infections which would be regarded as highly excessive if caused artificially 
(PI, XVI, fig. i). They are, no doubt, greatly exposed to infection in consequence of 
the habit of feeding upon molluscs, which they are well fitted to crush with their strong 
grinding teeth. By carrying successfully glochidia, which they secure while devouring 
the parent mussel, they are aiding in the propagation of the mussel which may serve them 
as food. Indeed, the sheepshead unwittingly engages in growing its own food supply. 
Now, of the fish which have been examined in numbers, the sheepshead is the one species 
of fish (besides those of the sucker family, which carry neither glochidia nor copepoda) 
which has never been found to have copqpods on the gills. Its immunity from copepods 
is now easily understood, and it may be presumed that this immunity is worth the cost 
of almost continually canying heavy infections of glochidia. 

METAMORPHOSIS WITHOUT PARASITISM- 

So generally, almost universally indeed, are fresh-water mussels dependent upon fish 
for the completion of their development, that peculiar interest attaches to the two ex- 
ceptions which have so far been encountered. Lefevre and Curtis (191 1) discovered that 
glochidia of one species, the squaw-foot, Strophitus edenltdus Rafinesque, may undergo 
metamorphosis into the juvenile stage without the aid of the fish (PI. XVII, fig. 3). In 
this mussel, as in others, the eggs when deposited in the gills are packed in a formless 
mucilaginous matrix, but in the course of the development of the glochidia, the matrix 
becomes changed into the form of many cylindrical cords, in each of which a few glo- 
chidia are embedded. There is evidently in this case a special provision for the nour- 
ishment of the embryo from materials supplied by the mother, so that metamorphosis 
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of the glochidium is accomplished at the expense of the parent rather than of a fish. 
Howard (191 5) subsequently found that the glochidia of this species could be made to 
attach to fish and would undergo metamorphosis in the usual way on this fish. He also 
discovered that the glochidia of another species, a small floater, Anodonta imbecillis, 
developed into the juvenile mussel within the gills of the parent, and that they would not 
remain attached to fish. 

It is significant that there are just a few species of mussels which diverge in two 
directions from the general rule that fresh- water mussels undergo metamorphosis only in 
parasitism and without evident growth in size during the process. On the one hand, 
we have the cases just cited of change of form accomplished without parasitism, and on 
the other the instances mentioned on page 149 of two or three species in which the larval 
mussel increases many times in growth while still encysted upon the fish. The tendency 
manifested by two species is toward independence of fishes or other hosts, while the 
tendency revealed by a few others is toward a much greater dependence upon fishes. 
The vast majority of species, including all the mussels having shells of commercial value, 
occupy the middle ground of limited dependence upon fish; they must live upon the 
fish, but they require little from them. The hope has been cherished that in time a 
means would be found of supplying artificially to the glochidia of the common species of 
useful mussels the food materials and other conditions necessary for the metamorphosis, 
so that it might become possible to rear mussels without the use of fish. So far, how- 
ever, failure has marked every attempt to accomplish this purpose. 

JUVENILE STAGE. 

At the close of the period of parasite life, the young mussel is no longer a glochidia, 
and while it possesses the rudiments of the principal organs of the adult, it has yet to 
undergo many changes of structure — or better perhaps, a progressive development in 
structure — ^before it fully assumes the adult form and manner of life (PI. XV, figs. 5 and 6 ; 
PI. XVII, fig. 4). To the intermediate stages, or series of stages, between parasitism and 
the development of functional sex organs the term juvenile may properly be applied. 
The siphons or respiratory tubes, the labial palps, outer gills, and sex glands are among 
the conspicuous features of structure acquired during this stage. 

With many and probably most of the common species of mussels, the early juve- 
nile mussel is no larger than the glochidium — ^in the case of the Lake Pepin mucket slightly 
less than one one-hundredth inch in length and slightly more than one one-hundredth inch 
in height. Its thin mussel shell underlies the glochidial shell, and is scarcely visible until 
after several days of growth. The most conspicuous feature of the young mussel at this 
time is the foot, whidi may be protruded from the shell as a relatively long, slender, and 
active oigan of locomotion. The following description applies primarily to the Lake 
Pepin mucket: The foot is somewhat cleft at the apex to give a bilobed appearance and 
it is clothed with cilia or minute living paddies, which are in rapid motion while the foot 
is extended. The foot has also the power of adhesion to surfaces as smooth as glass; by 
means of it the young mussel can move about rapidly or effect temporary attachments to 
foreign objects. It is not long before the peculiar characters of the juvenile foot are lost, 
for during the first month of independent life this organ becomes changed into the char- 
acteristic form of the foot of the adult mussel. 
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At a very early stage a special organ of attachment is formed in some spedes, espe- 
cially among the Lampsiliniae (Sterki, 1891, 1891a; Frierson, I903> 1905; and Lefevre and 
Curtis, 1912). This is the byssus, a sticky hyaline thread produced by a byssus gland 
formed in the middle line of the rear portion of the lower side of the foot. In the wash- 
board, QiiodnUa heros, a very few days after leaving the fish there is apparent a tough 
mucuslike secretion by means of which the juvenile mussel may anchor itself. The 
byssus may serve to anchor the mussel by attachment to foreign objects, but its func- 
tion needs to be more definitely ascertained. Juvenile mussels are sometimes captured 
in considerable numbers, owing to the sticky thread becoming attached or entangled on 
the crowfoot hooks or lines or on aquatic vegetation drawn into the boat. While such 
observations suggest the function of keeping the mussel from being carried away by 
the current, nevertheless the organ is well developed in young L£^e Pepin muckets 
which are observed to bury themselves deeply in the bottom. The byssus is retained a 
varying length of time in different species and in different individuals of the same species. 
The b3rssus has been seen in young muckets, Lampsilis ligamentina, late in the second 
year of free life and rarely in adults of Plagiola donaciformis. The species of mussel 
observed with byssus are listed below. 

SPSaSS OP MUSS8LS tHB JUVBNILBS OP WmCH ARQ KNOWN TO HAVE A BYSSUS. 



L. luteola, Lake Pepin mucket. 
L. recta, black sand-shell. 
L. ventricosa, pocketbook. 
Obovaria ellipsis, hickory-nut. 
Plagiola donaciformis. 
P. elegans, deer-toe. 
Quadrula ebenus, niggexhead. 
Q. plicata, blue-point. 



Lampsilis alata, pink heel-splitter. 

L. anodontoides, yellow sand-shell. 

L. capax, pocketbook. 

L. ellipsiformis. 

L. fallaciosa, slough sand-shell. 

L. gracilis, paper-shell. 

L. iris, rainbow-shell. 

L. Isevissima, paper-shell. 

L. ligamentina, mucket. 

The shell formed during the first month (more or less) of development possesses 
certain peculiar characteristics — ^besides having a relatively low lime content and being 
transparent, it bears on its surface certain relatively high ridges, knobs, etc. (PI. XX). 
The cause or the meaning of these nicely formed ridges is unknown, but the pattern of 
sculpture of the early juvenile shell is characteristic for the species. Though all the 
remainder of the shell be perfectly smooth, the "umbonal sculpture," as it is called, can 
be made out in well preserved adult shells of most species, and their markings are given 
significance in the classification of mussels. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the details of development of the internal 
organs, except to say that a considerable elaboration of structure must ensue before 
the mussel is prepared to assume its culminating function — ^the reproduction of its 
kind. The first act of breeding marks the close of the juvenile period, and this occurs 
in the Lake Pepin mucket two years after the beginning of the juvenile stage, or early 
in the third summer of life cotmting from the deposition of the egg in the gill of the 
mother. In some species of mussels, those of small adult size, or those possessing very 
thin shells, sexual maturity comes at an earlier age, but in most species of mussels it 
undoubtedly occurs later. (See p. 137.) 

The maximum sizes, at various ages, attained by Lake Pepin muckets under obser- 
vation, are shown in the following table: 
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Age. 


I««ngth. 


Age 


I««ngth. 


Beginiiinff of jtirtnile (rtagf 


MUUmeUrs. 
aas 
•S 
4*9 


Indus. 
a ox 
.oa 
.17 


68 days 


MUUmtUrs. 
13. 
3a. 3 
5&J 






5 months 


x< 17 


jBdwi:!::;!::!:::;!:!::!!!!!;!!!!! 


Bud of fleoQod grorwing season 


a. 30 





This species displays perhaps the most rapid growth of any commercial mussel, 
although it is stupassed in this respect by some of the noncommercial floaters and 
paper-shells. The maximum size attained in the second year by mussels of several 
other species reared at the Fairport station is given in Table 22. 

TabLS 32. — SiZB AND Acs OP MUSSSLS REARED AT FaIRPORT STATION. 



Spedes. 



I^ength. 



Appraxi- 
xnateage. 



Rcmatks. 



Iismpsilis Ugainentiiia, snucket 

LaxnpsUis anodontddes, yellow sand-sheU . . 
Obliquaria reflexa, three-nomcd warty-back 

Plagiola donadibrmis 

Qnadrula pUcata» bltte-point 

Quadrula tmdata, pig-toe 

Obovaria ellipsis, hidcocy-nut 



MiUimeters. 
aao 
4X.O 
x6.o 
ao.o 
IJ.5 
15.8 
XX. 4 



Inches. 
a 79 
x.6a 
.(S3 
•79 
•53 
.63 
.45 



Years. 

a 



Accidentally reared. 
Intentionauy reared. 
Acddeatally reared. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 



Much remains to be learned regarding the habits and habitats of the juvenile mus- 
sels of many species. The study is somewhat diflScult, because mussels in the juvenile 
stage are usually hard to find. This is the experience of all collectors, although rich 
finds of larval mussels are occasionally made in particular locations (Howard, 1914, 
pp. 34 and 47). In 1914 Shira collected ii394 juveniles representing 16 species in Lake 
Pepin, and 92.9 per cent were taken upon sand bottom where there was scattering vege- 
tation. This figure can not, however, be taken as an index of preference for that par- 
ticular sort of habitat, since 86.2 per cent were taken at one station. Isely (191 1 , p. 78) 
made a collection of 32 juveniles comprising 9 species, 6 of which were represented in 
the Lake Pepin collections, but Isely's specimens were all taken in fairly swift water, 
I to 2 feet deep, and from a bottom of coarse gravel. In rearing yoimg mussels, prin- 
cipally Lake Pepin muckets, in ponds at Pairport, the best success has been attained 
on prepared bottom of sand; yet when Howard reared Lake Pepin muckets in a crate 
floating in the river, silt accumulated to a considerable depth, and the juvenile mussels 
were sometimes found deeply submerged in the soft mud; nevertheless, more than 200 
young mussels survived the season in a very small crate, and excellent growth was made. 

After the byssus is shed the young mussels often bury themselves in the bottom 
more deeply than do adults. They are inclined to travel considerably at this stage, 
but the rate of movement and the distances covered are less than might be thought 
from observation of the conspicuous and apparently fresh tracks behind the young mus- 
sels. It has been found that the tracks will retain the appearance of freshness for sev- 
eral days; hence the trail which one might at first suppose to have been made in a few 
hours may represent a journey covering a considerable period of time. Clark observed 
a young mussel which made forward movement every 10 seconds, each movement being 
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followed by a brief rest period. A young hickory-nut mussel was observed to travel 
O.I meter (about 4 inches) in 29 minutes. The rate of travel of sand-shells is much more 
rapid. 

Because of their small size and delicate shell the early juvenile mussels are doubt- 
less the prey of numerous enemies. Turbellarian and chaetopod worms are known to 
devour them. No doubt they are sometimes eaten by fish and aquatic animals, such as 
are accoimted enemies of larger mussels, yet there has been found little evidence of 
serious depredations upon young mussels by such animals. Perhaps the most serious 
natural mortality among juvenile mussels occurs from falling upon unfavorable bottoms 
or from the effects of currents, especially in times of flood, which may draw the rela- 
tively helpless mussels into environments in which they have small chance for survival. 
It may be expected, too, that the repeated dragging of crowfoot bars over favorable 
mussel bottoms works damage to juveniles both by injuries directly inflicted and by 
pulling them from the bottom and exposing them to the action of currents from which 
they had previously found protection. 

ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 
PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 

As the previous account of the life history of fresh-water mussels has shown, the 
mussel not only deposits great numbers of eggs but nurtures them in brood pouches 
within the protection of her shell. There is not, as in fish, a great wastage of eggs and 
larvse in the very earliest stage of development. There exists, therefore, no necessity 
for artificial aid to effect fertilization; that is, to bring the male and female reproductive 
elements together. Nature's own provisions have adequately provided for the bringing 
of enormous numbers of each generation of offspring to the glochidium stage. It is 
alter this stage is attained that the greatest mortality occurs; the great abundance of 
glochidia produced by each female is, indeed, evidence that enormous losses are to 
occur subsequently, and observation indicates that the critical stages are, first, when the 
glochidia are liberated from the parent to await a host, and, second, when the juvenile 
mussels are dropped from the fish that serves as host. 

The artificial propagation of mussels as now practiced aims to carry the young 
mussels through the first great crisis. Its object is to insure to a large number of 
glochidia the opportunity to effect attachment to a suitable fish. Under present 
conditions the operations can be conducted extensively and economically only in the 
field. The procedure in brief is to take fish in the immediate vicinity of the places to 
be stocked, infect them with glochidia of the desired species of mussels, and liberate 
them immediately. Artificial propagation, then, as applied to fresh-water mussels, is 
a very different sort of operation from that employed in the propagation of fish, 
although it is no less directly adapted to the conditions and needs of the objects to be 
propagated. 

METHODS. 

In each field the operations are conducted under the immediate direction of a qual- 
ified person who may be either a permanent or temporary employee of the Bureau work- 
ing under the Fairport station. The fishing crew is comprised of three or four local 
fishermen, or laborers, temporarily employed. 
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The equipment for seining and handling the fish consists of a motor boat, one or 
two flat-bottomed rowboats, seines or other nets, including small dip nets, tanks, 
buckets, etc. The motor boat is used to cover the various fishing grounds as rapidly 
as possible to distribute the infected fishes, and to move the outfit from place to place 
as it becomes advisable or necessary to extend the field of operations. The rowboat is 
employed in the actual work of seining and handling the fish. If the fish are taken in 
very large numbers it is convenient to have one or two tanks, similar to the ordinary 
4-foot galvanized stock tanks and equipped with handles. Under ordinary conditions, 
tubs serve very well, especially if the fish have to be transported by hand for some dis- 
tance, as is the case when the fish are taken in rescue work from land-locked ponds or 
lakes. At times, when the field of operations is at some distance from a place where 
living and sleeping accommodations can be secured, a camping outfit, or a house boat, is 
used for quartering the crew. The head of the party must be provided with a dissecting 
microscope, a maj^ying hand lens, and simple dissecting instruments. 

Before an infection can be made, it is first necessary to obtain a supply of glochidia 
of the desired species of mussels. In localities where commercial shelling is actively prac- 
ticed this can be done by visiting the shellers' boats and examining the catch for freshly- 
taken gravid mussels. If it is desired to use the glochidia at once, the brood pouches 
are immediately cut from the females and placed in water; but if it is desired to use them 
over a period of several days, the gravid shells are purchased and the glochidia removed 
as needed. In locations where shells are scarce, or where little or no commercial shelling 
is done, it is sometimes necessary to hire a sheller to procure the mussels. 

The fish are next sought by means of seines or nets, and when secured are sorted and 
transferred to the tanks or tubs; the fish that are not required for purposes of mussel 
propagation are immediately liberated in suitable waters. When the containers are 
comfortably filled with fish, overcrowding being avoided, the brood pouches of one or 
more mussels, as necessary, are cut out and opened with scissors or scalpel and the 
glochidia are teased out in a small pail or other container from which they are poured into 
the tanks with the fish. Figures i to 4, Plate XVIII, show the seining and infection 
operations in the field. 

The experienced operator can usually tell at a glance whether or not the glochidia 
are sufficiently ripe for infection. If they freely separate when removed from the brood 
pouches and placed in a dish of water, it is usually a sign that a sufficient degree of ripe- 
ness has been obtained. If, however, they adhere in a conglutinate mass and can be 
separated only with difficulty, it is certain indication that they are unsuitable for 
infection; examination with a hand lens in such case will show also that the glochidia 
are still inclosed in the egg membrane, thus revealing their immaturity. If the glochidia 
are fully developed, one can readily determine if they are alive and active by dropping 
a few particles of salt or a couple of drops of fish blood into a small dish containing some 
of the glochidia. It is a sign of maturity and vitality if the valves begin to snap together 
as the salt or blood diffuses through the water. 

After being removed from the brood pouches the life of the glochidia is usually 
rather short, but it is possible to keep them alive a day or two if the water in which they 
are retained is changed at frequent intervals and not permitted to become too warm. 

The operator is guided by his experience as to the quantity of glochidia to be placed 
with a given lot of fish and as to the length of the infection period. The water may be 
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Stirred from time to time in order to keep the glochidia in somewhat even suspension, 
but in most cases the movements of the fish themselves insure a circulation of the water 
and a general distribution of the glochidia. At intervals individual fish are taken by 
hand or small dip net, and the gills examined with a lens; when, in the qpinion of the 
operator, a sufficient degree of infection has occurred, the fish are placed at once in 
open waters, or transferred to other containers for conve3^nce to a place suitable for 
their liberation. The rapidity with which infection takes place depends upon a variety 
of conditions, such as temperatures of water, kind and size of fish, and activity of glochi- 
dia. Ordinarily a period of from 5 to 25 minutes is sufficient to insure an optimum 
infection. The infection time is usuaUy shorter in warm water than in cold. As basis 
for approximate computation of the number of glochidia planted, several average-sized 
specimens of each species of fish infected are killed and the gills removed for subsequent 
counts of the glochidia attached. The counting is done by the foreman with the aid of a 
microscope and usually in the evening after the close of the field operations of the day. 
The number of glochidia per fish of each species having been determined by the count of 
representative examples, and the numbers of fish of the species being known, the entire 
number of glochidia planted on a given lot of fish is easily computed. The data in detail 
are promptly recorded on form cards provided for the purpose. The count of total 
glochidia planted is of course only approximate, but the method of count and computation 
described is as accurate as the conditions of operation permit, and it is as precise as the 
methods of count generally practiced in fish-cultural operations. In the long run, the 
actual errors on one side and the other must approximately balance. 

That degree of infection which employs the fish to best advantage in mussel propa- 
gation, without doing appreciable injury to the host* is termed the ''optimum infection." 
It varies with the species of mussel and with the kind and the size of the fish. Table 23 
gives iUustrative instances. 

Tabls 33.— Optimum iNPocnoN for Certain Spsaes op Mussel on Several Species op Fish. 



Spedes of mussel. 


Pish host. 


Ntimberd 


Sdentificnaiiic. 


~— • 


Species. 


Size in 
indies. 


glochidU 
on fish. 




Ijkjt Peirin muckct 


R*arkhafi« 


x6 
X4 


SfCOO 




.... .do. . .' 


White bass 




Do 


do 


BluefiU 


s,S«> 
SCO 

400 


Do 


do 


Do 


do 


Cmppie 


Do 


do 


Yellow perch 


Ii500 

9,000 


f .MMMiito «;iimlantAidm 


Vdlow Miid«lMll 


Gar 


Lampsilis ligamentina 


Mttcket 


Black bass 




jjMfi^ii* {miitulnM 


Fimple-back 


Channel futfW** 


Xf soo 









Incidental to the field work in mussel propagation, valuable results are frequently 
gained in the reclamation of fish from the overflowed lands bordering the various rivers. 
All fishes rescued in connection with propagation work, whether suitable or unsuitable 
for infection, are liberated in the open waters, and under such circumstances the value 
of the fish thus saved in large measure recompenses for the cost of the mussel propaga- 
tion work. 

The operations of mussej propagation as just described serve to carry the young 
mussels through th^ most critical stage of the life history — ^to give to thousands the 
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Plate XVIII. 




Pio. z. — Seining fish from overflow water for infection with glochidia of mussels. 




Pig. 3. — Seining fish in I^ake Pepin for mussel propagation. 



Pig. 3. — Transferring fish to infection tank. Foreman in 
boat is pouring the glochidia from a can into the tank. 




Pig. 4.— Sorting the fish for infection with glochidia. 
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Plate XIX. 




FXG. x.^A floating crate containing four baskets in which fish infected with glochidia were placed and young mussels reazed. 

(Compare PI. V, fig. 3.) 




Pic. 3. — Lifting one of the baskets from the crate for examination and cleaning. 
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chance of life that would ordinarily fall only to dozens. As previously pointed out 
(p. 151), an extensive series of observations of fish reveals the fact that but few are 
naturally infected with mussels and these usually in slight degree. The chance that a 
large proportion of the glochidia discharged by any mussel will become attached to a 
proper host is slight, and it is only because nature is prodigal in the production of glochi- 
dia that the various species of mussds can maintain their numbers under natural condi* 
tions. With the disturbance of natural conditions by the active pursuit of a commercial 
shell fishery, nature's fair balance is destroyed, and some compensatory artificial aid to 
the propagation of mussels is rendered necessary. 

It is not presumed that all the vicissitudes of mussel life are removed by the bringing 
together of fish and mussel. Nature undoubtedly exacts heavy tolls at other sts^^es. 
Many of the yotmg mussels on being liberated from the fish will fall in unfavorable 
environments and meet an early death, while those that survive the earliest stage of 
independent life may still be subjected to numerous enemies throughout the juvenile 
period at least. Nevertheless, glochidia of certain species can be planted in such large 
numbers and at such slight cost that, after making due allowance for an extraordinary 
subsequent loss, substantial returns can be expected. That such results do obtain is 
indicated both by experiments to be later described (p. 166) and by common experience 

MUSSEL CULTURE. 

The rearing of young mussels in tanks, in ponds, or (if under conditions of control) 
in the river, may properly be termed "mussd culture," as distinguished from "mussel 
propagation/' which, as we have seen, consists in bringing about the attachment of 
glochidia to fish and liberating the fish in public waters. For several years experiments 
in mussel culture have been carried on by the Bureau of Fisheries at Fairport and else- 
where, with a view both to securing information regarding the life history of mussels 
and to testing experimentally the possibilities of culture as a public measure of conserva- 
tion or as a field for private enterprise. At first littie success attended these efforts. 
It was found that the mussels could readily be carried through the parasitic stage, but 
that soon after leaving the fish hosts they perished. Apparentiy there was something 
inimical to the young mussels in the artificial conditions of aquaria, tanks, or ponds, 
although these might be supplied with running water derived from the natural habitat 
of mussels. 

The first reported rearing of mussels under control was accomplished with the 
Lake Pepin mucket in a crate floating in the Mississippi River (Howard, 191 5). Ex- 
periments initiated by the senior author in the ponds at Fairport, Iowa, about the same 
time were also successful with the same species. Subsequentiy broods of the Lake Pepin 
mucket have been reared from year to year by various methods. Less consistent lesults 
have been obtained with the following river mussels: The pocketbook, Lampsilis ventru 
cosa, the pimple-back, Qttadrula pustulosa, and until reoentiy the yellow sand-shell, 
Lampsilis anodantoides, and the mucket, LampsiHs ligamenUna. Apparentiy the condi- 
tions required for rearing the Lake Pepin mucket are less difficult to meet under control 
than is the case with the other species mentioned. The reason is, doubtiess, that Lamp- 
silis luieola, being a lake-dweUing species as well as an inhabitant of rivers, is adapted to 
more varied conditions. 

The methods employed in rearing mussels may be designated as follows: (i) The 
Soatijog crate with closed bpttom (chiefly used iu rivers); (2) the floating crate with open 
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bottom (dikfly used in ponds) ; (3) the bottom cmte ; (4) pen with wooden or box bbttom ; 
(5)ooncieteponds; (6) eardi ponds; (7) tioaghs of sheet metal, wood, or concrete tanks, 
andaqnaria. 

(i) The floating cmte with dosed bottom was devised to meet the special conditions 
of a large river where the level is subject to considerable change, where excessive turbidity 
frequently prevails, and where there is a decided current. To prevent the washing away 
of tiie microscopic mussels, while permitting the passage of water and food through the 
crate, the crates are constructed of fine-meshed (100 mesh to the inch) wire doth on a 
wooden frame. The form of the crates and the manner of using them may be under- 
stood from the illustrations (PI. XIX, figs, i and 2). They are described in more detail 
in a forthcoming paper by A. D. Howard. A plant of young mussds is obtained by 
placing infected fish in the crate and removing them after they are freed of the mussds. 
The results with the floating crate have been quite satisfactory with the Lake Pepin 
mucket, and a few yellow sand-shells have also been obtained in them. Other river 
mussds have failed to devdop beyond early stages. Good results with river mussds 
would be expected, but it is found that even with the crate floating in the river, the 
conditions within it are not those of the natural habitat of the mussel on the clean 
current-swept bottom of the river. No one has yet devised a container to employ under 
such conditions that would fully answer the requirements. 

(2) The floating crate with open bottom has been used in artifidal earth ponds. 
The bottom is actually closed to fish, though open to juvenile mussels, since it is made of 
coarse-mesh wire doth (iX-inch mesh). The infected fish are kept indosed tmtil freed of 
glochidia, which fall through the wire to the bottom of the pond. To obtain the mussds 
when developed, the water is temporarily drawn from the pond. Good results have 
been obtained with the Lake Pepin mttcket only. 

(3) The bottom crate has been used in studies of growth of larger mussds, by 
Lefevre and Curtis (1912, p. 180), Coker, and others, and in experiments in pearl culture 
by Herrick (Coker, 191 3). It has recently been adapted for the purpose of retaining 
infected fish and securing plants of early postparasitic stages of mussds. The crate 
rests on the bottom of the pond. It may have either a solid bottom or one of screen 
wire which, of course, sinks a little way into the mud covering the bottom of the pond. 

(4) The pen of galvanized netting with wooden floor is adapted to quiet water 
without current. The pen, having walls of wire doth that extend from the bottom to a 
safe distance above the surface of the water, allows the fish to seek their own range of 
depth and permits the mussds that fall from the fish to remain close to the bottom of the 
pond or lake, as is natural for them. The mussels are collected by raising the wooden 
bottom at the end of the growing season. Excellent results have been obtained in Lake 
Pepin with the Lake Pepin mucket. In the most successful experiment more than 
11,000 living young were secured in one crop in a pen 12 feet square. These were 
liberated from 79 fish which had been artificially infected (Corwin, 1920). 

(5) Concrete ponds having vertical sides have been planted in the usual way and 
the fish removed with a seine after the mussds have been shed. Some 50 examples 
of a river-inhabiting spedes, the pimple-back, Quadrula pustulosa, were reared to the 
age of 4 years in one experiment, but other trials with this spedes have failed. The 
usual consistent results have been secured with the Lake Pepin mucket. 

(6) Earth ponds with devices for Control of depth and water supply have been 
stocked with mussds by introducing infected fish. As a rule the fish are not removed 
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until the end of the season when the pond is drawn. The Lake Pepin mucket in con- 
siderable numbers have been reared in earth ponds. A few podcetbook mussels, L. 
venkicosa, were obtained after a recorded plant in a pond of modified type, having earth 
bottom but wooden sides. Mussels of several other species have been found in ponds 
hom accidental plantings. The sporadic occurrences of young mussels in the first ponds 
and in the reservoir constructed at the Biological Station at Fairport, Iowa, are of 
interest as showing how, through parasitism upon fish, many species of mussel will 
quickly invade new waters. It is significant that none of the species which have intro- 
duced themselves abundantly into these ponds are commercially valuable. Apparently 
the commercially useless mussels are more easily and abundantly distributed by natural 
means than the useful ones. A list of the species noted, with additional data, is com- 
prised in the f ollowii^ table (cf . PI. XX) : 

Tabls 24.— Mussbls Rscordbd ]?rom Ponds at th« Fairport Station. 



Scientific name. 



Common name. 



Number or frequency. 



Length in 
milUmcten. 



Anodonta corxralenta Coa>cr 

AaodontAatiborbiculBtaSay* , 

AnodoataimbedlliB Say , 

Aradens QDofragonis Say • 

X^wi jvff^ ja ligamcntinA Lam , 

I««mp8ilis (Propten) alataSay 

I«ampsilis (Proptera) capax Green 

Lantpailis (Proptera) laeviMima Lea. 

Lampsilis subrostrata Say » 

Lampsilis gracilis Barnes 

Lampsilis parva Barnes' 

Obliquaria rcflexa Rafinesque , 

Plagiola danadf ormis Lea 

QuadruJa plicata Say 

Quadnila undata Barnes 

Stnphitus edentulttsSay « 

Symphynota complanata Barnes 

Obovana ellipsis Lea 



Floater 

Papcrahett. 

Rode pock^tbocik.' 

Mucket 

Pink hcdrsplitter. . 

Pocketbook 

Ptiper-sheU. 



Abundant. 



Abundant. 
7 



Paper-«hdl.. 



Three-homed warty-bock . 

Deer-toe 

Bhie^point 

Pig-toe 

Squaw^oot 

Wliite heel-«plitter 

Hickory-nut 



Abundant. 

do 

do 

do 



OO'^O 

67.4 
a-48 

S9r49 
49-5 



Abundant. 



8.48 

9-X-7X 

S-r-a7 

X6 

a.6-ao 

xj-S 

IS. 8 

69.1 

64-9X 

XI.4 



o Uncommon in the river. 

(7) Experiments have also been made with various containers of small dimensions 
which are usually supplied with running water. Such are the glass aquarium and the 
tank or trough which may be made of wood, concrete, or sheet metal. Of these the one 
most used for experimental rearing of mussels at Fairport, Iowa, has been the trough of 
sheet metal painted with asphaltum. A special arrangement for water supply is em- 
ployed. The water is not taken directly from the main reservoir, but is drawn from the 
surface of a pond containing vegetation; in some cases it is also strained through cloth. 
In this way water is obtained that is very clear and probably free to a large extent from 
such small animals of the bottom as would prey upon the young mussels. The Lake 
Pepin mucket, the river mucket, and the yellow sand-shell have been reared through the 
first year in such troughs. The experiments are of such importance as to merit detailed 
description. The followijog account is based upon a report of F. H. ReuUng, who fiitst 
assisted in the experiments and later was charged with their conduct. (See also Reuling, 
1919.) 

The experiments were conducted in a series of eight galvanized iron troughs, placed 
at a sufEkdently low level to receive a gravity supply of water from pond iD. This pond 
was supplied by gravity from the reservoir which received its supply direct from the 
Mississippi River through the pumping plant. The water in pond iD remained com- 
paratively clear throughout the season, and this w^ one of the primary considerations 
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in locating the troughs. The troughs were 12 feet long, i foot wide, and 8 inches deep, 
painted with asphaltum, and each had its independent inflow from a common screened 
supply pipe in the pond. The bottom of each trough was covered with fine sand to a 
depth of about one-half inch. 

Records were kept of the progress of the larval mussels through the process of devel- 
opment, and when they had reached that stage when they were ready to drop from the 
fish, counts on the fish gave a dose approximation of the number dropped in the trough. 

The results of the experiments the first season were quite meager, as only 7 young 
of the Lake Pepin mucket, Lampsilis luteola, varying from 6 mm. to 17.8 mm. in length, 
and 4 of the mucket, L. ligamentina, with an average length of 2.6 mm., were reared. 
However, in case of the mucket the results were very encouraging, as it marked the first 
instance of juveniles of this species being artificially reared to this size. 

During the season of 191 8 greater results were obtained with the Lake Pepin mucket, 
the young mussels being successfully reared in four troughs. In one trough a count of 
746 was obtained. The experiments with Ugameniina yielded negative results, though 
a lack of glochidia for infection greatly handicapped the work with this species. 

The results in 191 9 were still more gratif)dng. Young Lake Pepin muckets were 
obtained in each of five troughs planted with this species. In one trough 2,008 were 
counted at the end of the season, these little mussels var3dng in length from 9 mm. to 
17.5 mm., the growth comparing very favorably with that made by the young of this 
species in their natural habitat. In a trough devoted to the river mucket, L. ligamentina, 
a total of 565 were reared. These little mussels varied in length from 5 mm. to 8.5 mm. 
In a trough planted with the yellow sand-shdl a count of 2,006 was obtained at the end 
of the season, the young mussds varjong in length from 5.5 mm. to 12 mm. The result 
of this experiment is highly interesting, in that it is the first record of the artifidal rearing 
of this very valuable spedes in any quantity. 

The 746 young luteola reared during the summer of 191 8 were carried over the winter 
in a shallow crate bottom 5 feet square and 8 inches deep, submerged in one of the earth 
ponds. During the summer of 191 9 an inventory of the crate bottom gave a count of 
238 young mussds, a survival percentage of about 32 per cent. 

The method of artifidal rearing of young mussds, as detailed above, denotes a 
distinct departure from the methods previously used and gives the operator complete 
control of conditions throughout. The results of the experiments have been such as to 
justify the employment of the method on a much larger scale in future, and plans are 
under way for materially increasing the facilities and equipment. Certain phases of the 
work need further study and amplification. Additional information on the possible 
enemies of the young mussds in the troughs is needed; a study of thdr food should be 
made; it should be learned if artifidal feeding is practicable; and further experiments 
should be made to determine the most favorable bottom material for the troughs, 
whether fine sand alone, or sand with a slight admixture of silt, etc. The present indi- 
cations are that fine sand is the most desirable bottom material. 

In summary of the topic of the culture of fresh-water mussds, it may be stated that 
the results of many experiments conducted under diverse conditions demonstrate that 
the valuable Lake Pepin mucket can be reared in quantities, under conditions of control. 
Suffident success has been attained with other species to warrant confidence that, with 
them also, methods of securing constant results will be found. 
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Plate XX. 
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Juveniles of 20 species of mussels found in the artificial ponds at the U. S. Fisheries Biological 
Station within two years from the time of construction of the ponds. Reading from left to right 
these are: 

Top row: Anodonia imbecillis, Anodonia corPuUnta, Anodonta suborbiculaia, Arcidens confragosus. 

Second row: Strophituf edenlulus ,Symphynota compianaia, Lampsilis alata, Lampstlis laevissima. 

Third row: LamPsilis capax, LamPsilis gracilis, Lampsilis ventricosa, Lampsilis luteola. 

Fourth row: Lampsilis subrostrata, LamPsilis parra, Lampsilis ligamentina, Obaiaria ellipsis. 

Fifth row: Plagiola dimacifitrmis, Obliquaria re/Uxa, Quadrula plicata, Quadrula undata. 

All reproduced natural size excepting the two right-hand figures in top row which are reduced 
one-half. ( Photographed by J . B. Southall. ) 
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Plate XXI. 
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Fig. I.— The stmcture of a fresh- water mussel. (Based upon drawing of white heel-splitter, Sympkynota complanata, 

from Lefevre and Curtis, 1912.) 




Fig. a. — A tool which, if employed with care, may be used for partially opening living mussels for examination cf conditions 

within the shell. 
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PART 3. STRUCTURE OF FRESH-WATER MUSSELS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

A general description of the structure of fresh-water mussels may assist those 
without special knowledge of the anatomy of mussels to follow intelligently the account 
of the natural history, propagation, and development which it has been the primary 
purpose of this report to give. It may also serve as a helpful introduction to persons 
with limited technical knowledge who wish to make original observations or experi- 
ments concerning the habits and growth of mussels. It has been the special purpose 
of the authors to point out the more conspicuous gaps in our knowledge of the behavior 
of mussels and their relations to the environment. Many of these gaps can readily be 
bridged by any who will take the trouble to observe painstakingly and repeatedly the 
conditions under which fresh-water mussels live in the streams, lakes, or ponds in one's 
own neighborhood. The species subjected to observation or experiment should of 
course be definitely known, but identifications of species can always be obtained of 
Government agencies or from independent specialists in the study of moUusks. 

In most localities some species of mussels are easily obtainable and observable 
in nature or in aquaria. In rivers of the Atlantic States, generally, the common mussel 
is the Unto campianatus. The more familiar forms in lakes and alongshore in streams 
of the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes drainage are the fat mucket LampsUis 
luteola, ^ and some of the floaters of the genus Anodonta. Closely related to the fat 
mucket is the mucket, LampsUis ligamentina, which is common in the Mississippi and 
its tributaries as well as in many streams discharging into the Great Lakes. As a rep- 
resentative t}^ in the simplicity of its form and of the sculpture and markings of its 
shell, the mucket serves as the basis of the following general description, except 
as explicit qualifications are made. With more or less modification, the account may 
be applied to whatever species is most readily available. The functions of the organs 
described will generally be briefly indicated. 

Let it be understood first that a living mussel is commonly partly embedded in the 
bottom, with the forward end directed obliquely downward and the rear end upward. 
The "mouth" as understood by fishermen is in reality the double siphonal opening 
in the hinder part of the mussel; the true mouth, through which food is taken into the 
body, is a very small and scarcely discernible opening in the part of the soft body which 
is farthest away from the exposed end of the mussel. 

The fresh-water mussels differ markedly in structure from the oyster or the pearl 
oysters which pertain to a different order of lamellibranchs. They are likewise far 
removed from the sea mussels, which lie in a third order. Their nearer relatives are 
the sea clams and the small Cyrenians of the rivers; the sea clams and the Uttle clams 
(Cyienians) of the rivers are more closely allied to each other than to fresh-water 
mussels. The pearly fresh-water mussels or Naiades comprise two great families, 

• The best Gommerctal type of the mussels of this species is also known as the '.' I«ake Pepin mucket." 
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thci Unionidae, with which the present paper is concerned, and the MuteUdse of South 
America and Africa. The Mutelidae differ from the Unionidae in some particulars of 
structure, especially in the form of teeth on the shell and in the form of larva, which 
is a lasidiwm^ instead of a glochidium such as has been described above. 

THE SHELL. 

The shell is composed of two parts very similar in exterior aspect, but generally 
differing from each other in interior form. Bach portion is called a valve, and the 
two valves are hinged together. 

EXTERNAL FEATURES. 

In form the shell is roughly elliptical, evenly rounded in front, but more or less 
angular behind. The lower or ventral margin is generally evenly rounded, but may be 
arched inward just behind the middle, especially in shells of females. The dorsal or hinge 
margin is rather straight except for the rotmded prominence on each valve just in front 
of the middle of the back; this knob, or arched portion of each valve, is called the 
umbo. Where the tunbones of opposite valves approximate each other they are more 
or less elevated above the surrounding shell surface to form the beaks. The beaks in 
many species, though not in the mucket, are beautifully sculptured with coarse or fine 
ridges in the form of single or double loops. With the river mucket, beak sculpture 
is entirely wanting, while it can be seen clearly in Symphynoia camplancUa (PI. XX, sd 
row, 2d fig.). Almost every species, if good specimens are available, show some form of 
beak sculpture;^ commonly, however, in older specimens the beaks are so much eroded 
that the ridges are hardly, if at all, apparent. 

In some streams scarcely a single example can be found with the beaks preserved; 
in other waters erosion occurs less commonly and the beak markings can be observed 
even in some of the large examples. 

In some cases the resting periods of winter have left distinct marks by color or 
otherwise on the shell, so that rings or zones corresponding to the growth of each year 
are recognizable. The rings of annual growth are not, however, generally recognizable 
on shells having a dark-colored exterior surface. It is also observed that such rings 
may result from other causes than the interruption of growth by the severity of winter. 
(See p. 132.) 

A conspicuous feature of the shell is the prominent ridge, which extends from the 
beaks backward and downward to the posterior ventral angle of the shell. A somewhat 
similar ridge characterizes almost every species of mussels. 

The exterior color of the shell is a most variable character. Generally speaking, 
the body color is a greenish straw, relieved by narrow green rays, very narrow on the 
beaks and widening out toward the lower margin. These rays are a nearly constant 
character in the mucket, but vary in number, in width, in brightness of oolor, and in 
being continuous or interrupted. The periostracum, or homy covering, of shells grow- 
ing in clear streams is generally much more brightly rayed than that of those in turbid 

a The beak tculptnre of yctmg spedment is « very important diagnottlc dtaractcr or meana of dJiUnnitthfin spedca ^ihUti 
may doaely resemble each other in general form. Compare the yellow and the akni^ land-dicllt, LompsSit anodontoidu and 
LamPsUitfalladosa, or the pockcCbooks, LamptOu vmtrieom and LampsSu {PropUra) eaptu, wfaidi are oooadooaBy distinguiAad 
by this feature iloae. The beak ia, of oonrac. the beginning of the thdl-^e oldest portioD. 
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ones. Young shells are more brightly rayed than old, the rays generally fading some' 
what or wholly disappearing with age. In different localities, and even in the same 
bed, the colors are various, the shells may be nearly imiformly straw-colored or largely 
green; again, a red or rusty-brown color may predominate. The red color without 
is commonly associated with a pink nacre within. The shell may be smooth and glossy 
or roughened by fine lines; a silky appearance may be caused by innumerable fine 
laminse or folds projecting out from the surface of the periostracum. The silky surface 
is characteristic of some species, as the hickory-nut, Obovaria ellipsis. 

Looking now at the top or hinge of the shell there is seen just back of the beaks a 
long, narrow, tough, leathery, elastic band, the ligament, an important part of the hixige 
mechanism. Just in front of the beak is a small region between the shell valves, which 
is occupied by a similar homy material. This is called the anterior Itmule, but in the 
mucket it is scarcely developed, being about one*half inch long and very narrow in a 
specimen of 3 inches total length. A posterior lunule may be found just back ci the 
ligament. The compressed form of the shell is noticeable in this view. Roughly speak- 
ing, the thickness of a mucket from side to side is about one^third of the length, while 
the width — or height, more correctly — is about two-thirds of the length. 

INTERNAL FEATURES. 

The interior surface of the shell is smooth, white, and lustrous, and usually somewhat 
iridescent in the extreme posterior portion. In color it is white or pinkish in the mucket, 
but in other species it may be salmon or purple. Often the proper color is obscured by 
yellow, greenish, rusty, or salmon-colored stains, resulting from disease, injury, or in- 
clusion of mud in the nacre. The body of the shell is mainly calcareous, being composed 
chiefly of a compound of calcium of somewhat the same chemical composition as marble 
or limestone, but differing in physical structure from either. An account of the struc- 
ture of shell is given in another place (p. 129). 

The conspicuous features of the interior aspect of the shell are the general con- 
cavity of each valve; the deeper beak cavities; the dorsal margin roughened by ridges 
or protuberances known as the "teeth;*' two rounded, impressed, and roughened sur- 
faces, one near each end, the adductor muscle cicatrices; and a curved impressed line 
parallel to the margin of the shell, extending between the two scars just mentioned. 
This last is the pallial line and marks the attachment of certain muscles of the mantle. 

The two valves, it is noted, are practically identical except for the teeth, which 
instead of being equal in the two valves, correspond to each other in such a way that 
the teeth of one valve fit into the spaces between the teeth of the opposite valve. The 
two valves are thereby interlocked so that they can not slide over each other. Heavier 
teeth characterize the mussels that are adapted to live in strong currents, while weak 
teeth or the total lack of them mark the species that must live in quiet waters. The 
teeth in each valve are of two forms; at the anterior or front end are the stout, rough, 
and somewhat conical cardinal or pseudocardinal teeth ; while behind these, and more 
or less separated from them, are long, narrow, bladelike ridges, the lateral teeth. On the 
right valve there is one lateral tooth which exactly fits into the deep narrow f urtow 
between the two slenderer lateral teeth of the left valve. The two valves are practically 
exact minor images of each other except for the teeth ; accordingly, in species such as the 
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Anodontas, which are without teeth, the bilateral symmetry is complete. In some 
marine bivalves the two shells are essentially different, as in the oyster, where one is 
concave while the other is flattened and smaller. 

The ligament is composed of two parts; the dark outer layer is inelastic and con- 
tinuous with the periostracum of the sheU; while the iimer part, comprising the bulk 
of the ligament, is elastic and bears somewhat inappropriately the name of cartilage. 
The elastic cartilage is confined between the inelastic layer above and the firm hinge of 
the shell below. It is compressed when the shell is closed. The natural or relaxed 
condition of the shell is, therefore, open; that is to say, with the valves separated below 
by about one-half inch. Consequently, the shell is kept closed in life only by an exertion 
on the part of the animal. This is accomplished by means of two stout bands of muscle 
fibers, constituting the anterior and posterior adductor muscles, which extend from one 
valve to the other near each end of the shell. These are firmly attached to the shell 
at each end, the places of attachment being the conspicuous rounded impressions pre- 
viously noticed. 

The hinge mechanism is completed by the lunule previously referred to. This is 
a thin homy covering occupying the space between the valves in front of the beak. 
Unlike the Ugament behind, it is stretched when the shell is open. The lunule doubtless 
has no especial significance except to serve as a protective covering and to make a firm 
union of the two valves. 

Besides the two adductor impressions and the pallial line, some smaller muscle im- 
pressions are apparent. Such are those of the muscles which draw back the foot, or 
the anterior and posterior retractor muscles. These are small impressions, two in each 
valve, just above the big adductor impressions and in this mussel {Lampsilis ligamentind) 
confluent with the latter. The impression of the protractor, or the muscle which aids 
in protruding the foot, is usually quite distinct and just beneath the anterior adductor 
impression. Deep in the beak cavity and on the under surface of the cardinal teeth, 
or the bridge between cardinal and lateral teeth, are small pits which are the points of 
attachment of numerous small muscles that serve to elevate the foot. These last are 
the dorsal muscle scars referred to in systematic descriptions. (See PI. XXI, fig. i.) 

DIVERSITY IN FORM. 

Many modifications of the above description would have to be made for other species 
of mussels. The shell may be pear-shaped as in the niggerhead (Quadrula ebenus)^ or 
nearly circular as in Quadrula cvradus; it may be very much inflated as in Lampsilis 
capax or in L. ventricosa (the pocketbook), or exceedingly compressed as in Symphynota 
campressa. In some the shell is not only greatly flattened from side to side but also 
ext^ids upward in wings before and behind the beaks. Such species are given locally 
such descriptive names as pancakes, hatchet-backs {Lampsilis alata), or hed-splitters 
(Symphynota compianaia). Some shells are proportionately very heavy, while others, 
included mostly in the genus Anodonta, the paper-shells or floaters, are so thin as to be 
useless for any present economic purpose. The Anodontas, adapted to Uve in lakes or 
dose alongshore in streams, are further characterized by the entire absence of teeth. 

Variations in thickness or in uniformity of thickness are important from the stand- 
point of the button makers, and so also are variations in the surface sculpture. Some 
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fonns are covered with protubeiances or knobs in regular or irregular pattern, thus ac- 
qufiing such common naqiea as wazty-ba^ks or pimple-backs; while others have strong 
ridges rumiii^^ obliquely across the sheQ, as the three-ric^e, Quadmia undulatay the 
Usie-point, Q. plicain, and the washboard, Quadnda heros. One species, Unio spinosus, 
of Alabama, bears long sharp spines on the shelL Diversity of interior color has pre- 
viously been alhided to. No satisfactory explanation of t^e colors of nacre has yet 
been ofEbred. Cert^ species are almost always white-nacred, as the pimpk-back, 
BBaple^leaf , and niggerhe^d. Others a^e white or pink, examples of the two colors 
living Slide by side« Some species have usually a de^ purple or salmon nacre, but 
wfaite-nacred shells of the same species may predominate in particular streams. 

Variations in external color are conspicuous in any collection of shells even from 
the same mussel bed. Along with shells of uniform color, light or dark, we find shells 
of glossy surface and brilliantly rayed; the m3rs may be continuous or variously inter- 
rupted, sometimes composed of small zigzag markings forming striking and fantastic 
patterns. In short, the differences in form and color of shell are unlimited and could 
not be described, even within the limits of a systematic monograph. 

THE SOFT BODY. 

For observation of the body the mussel may be carefully opened by severing the 
adductor rnu3cl.es close to one valve, preferably the left, and gently freeing the soft 
mantle from the shell as the knife blade is passed from one end of the shell to the other. 
Removing or bending back the upper (left) valve, the body of the mussel is seen to be 
almost completely enveloped in a thin mantle corresponding to the interior of the shell 
in form and size (PI. XXI, fig. i). 

FORM AND FUNCTIONS OF THE MANTLE. 

The mantle is composed of right and left sheets entirely free from each other except 
along the back where the two sheets are continuous not only with each other but with 
the body as well, The mantle is, in fact, a double fold from the back of the mussel 
draped over the body and lining the shell, A thin wing or dorsal extension of the man- 
tle covers entirely the surfaces of the cardinal and lateral teeth and underlies the liga- 
ment. 

The mantle is not of uniform character throughout but shows a broad border thicker 
than the central portion and somewhat muscular. This border along its inner line is 
attached to the shell through many fine muscle fibers, the attachment of which forms 
the pallial line on the shell. The border is muscular and, therefore, contractile; the 
lower or right mantle, which h^s not been separated from the shell, will have its edge 
contracted away somewhat from the margin of the valve; generally there is apparent 
a thin film of homy material which connects the edge of the mantle with the extreme 
edge of the shell. It is not infrequently the case that in separating the surface of the 
mantle from the shell a delicate transparent membrane is distinguishable, some parts 
of which adhere to the mantle and some parts to the shetl. Unless, therefore, a rupture 
has occurred, the mantle normally is actually continuous at the margin with the outer 
surface d the shell, and probably organically but delicately connected to the inner surface 
of the shell over its entire surface. 
9745**— 21 7 
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The relations of the mantle as observed will have greater significance from a state- 
ment of its fmictions. Besides supplementing the gills in respiration and serving along 
its border as a sensory organ, a chief function of the mantle is the formation of shell. 
The extreme edge of the mantle secretes the homy covering of the shell, as also the liga* 
ments and lunule, while the remaining mantle surface secretes the calcareous Aell. 
For our purpose, accordingly, the mantle is a most significant organ. Diseases or other 
influences affecting the mantle frequently show effects in the shape, coIch:, or quality 
of the shell, and it is in the mantle, probably, that all free pearls are produced. The 
mantle is not, however, the only portion of the mussel capable of forming shdl. The 
two adductor muscles pass entirely through the mantle, having direct attachment to the 
shell. While the shell becomes thicker in other parts by the superposition of layer after 
layer of calcareous material from the surface of the mantle, the thickening of the shell 
against the muscles is in some measure, apparently, a function of the muscles them* 
selves. It is not surprising, therefore, that these muscles also give rise to a large number 
of pearl formations, baroques, and slugs, but not, ordinarily, good pearls. No other 
parts commonly give origin to pearls, although it is reported that pearls have been 
found within the body. Baroque pearls and slugs are frequently found in the tissue 
just beneath the hinge line, but this is actually a part of the mantle. 

The shell substance formed by the muscles is called hypostracum, and is largely 
homy in nature. Since each muscle occupies a nearly constant relative position regard- 
less of the size to which the mussel attains, it is evident that in any adult individual the 
muscle traveled in the course of life history from the back to its latest position; the 
hypostracum, therefore, does not occupy a single spot but is a tapering vein passing 
through the nacre from the beak to the position of the muscle at any given time. Simi- 
larly the h)rpostracum of the pallial line is the margin of a thin stratum of like sub- 
stance which extends from the beak or beginning of the shell and divides the nacre 
into two portions (p. 130). 

The mantle has other functions of great importance. When the muscles are relaxed 
and the shell is gaping, the opening between the valves of the shell is largely closed by 
the apposed margins of the mantle. Nothing can enter between the valves of the shell 
without affecting the highly sensitive border of the mantle and thus giving warning 
to the animal, which may then contract its muscles and close the shell instantly. The 
nerves of the margin of the mantle are not only sensitive to tactile stimuli, but apparently 
are also connected with organs of something like visual function, so that the animal 
may dose or open its shell under the influence of shadows or bright light. 

It is the margins of the mantle that surround and form the two siphonal openings 
at the hinder end of the shell, through one of which water and food pass into the shell, 
while through the other water passes out,, conveying the waste products. The lower 
of these two openings particularly is protected by projections of the mantle, in the form 
of papillae or fimbriae, which, being very sensitive, give warning of any objectionable 
character or content of the water. 

OTHER CONSPICUOUS ORGANS. 

Without disturbing the upper mantle two intemal organs are distinctly evident. 
The heart is recognized by its throbbing action. It lies at the back just below the lateral 
te^th of the hinge and in front of the posterior adductor muscle. The rate of beating 
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varies in di£ferent species and under different conditions but is generally under 20 pul- 
sations per minute. The heart will continue to beat a long time after the shell has been 
opened. Near the anterior adductor is a greenish mass of tissue, the so-called liver 
or digestive gland, surrounding the white stomach. Through the transparent tissue, 
covering the chamber inclosing the heart, another portion of the alimentary tube is 
generally distinguishable. This is the rectum or hinder portion of the intestine which 
passes directly through the heart to discharge just above the posterior adductor muscle. 
The brownish tissue beneath the heart represents the organ of Bojanus, as it is called, 
with functions corresponding to a kidney. * 

To distinguish other organs the mantle must be folded back. The muscular mass of 
plowshare form and brownish white in color, constituting the anteroventral border 
of the body, is the foot. Several curtainlike flaps are conspicuous. Toward the forward 
end are two large earlike flaps, the labial palpi or lipf olds. They are easily torn in folding 
the mantle back, but if in good condition, it may seen that each of these palps is contin- 
uous, around the front end of the body, with the palp of the opposite side. Immediately 
in front of the body they are very narrow and lie one above and the other just below an 
exceedingly small opening, the mouth, which can be seen only by very careful exami- 
nation. 

The other two folds are much larger and rounded below. These are the gills, which 
extend from the anterior third of the body to the extreme posterior end. The inner is 
slightly the larger. The outer gill is connected above and on the outside to the mantle. 
Poldii^g this one back, it is seen that it is attached also to the ixmer gill above. The inner 
gill on the inner side is attached to the body and, behind the body, to the inner gill 
of the opposite side. In many species the inner gill is partially free from the body. 
These gills, though thin, are really basketlike structures, containing chambers within, 
as will be described below. 

INTERNAL STRUCTURE. 

It is not the province of this paper to enter minutely into the internal anatomy. 
But the following epitomized statement of the structure of the animal is given to serve 
as a key to the understanding of the functions of the organism as a whole. 

The digestive system comprises the mouth, with a short tube or gullet, leading 
from the mouth to the stomadi; the dark brown digestive gland, or so-called liver, 
which surrounds the stomach; and the intestine, which is a long tube that leads down- 
ward from the stomach and coils upon itself behind the foot in a complex way, before 
bending upward to approach the back and extend posteriorly straight through the heart 
as the rectum, which opens just above the posterior adductor muscle. A long, slender 
flexible gelatinous rod, the crystalline style, is frequently found in the intestine; it 
serves a function in separating food from foreign particles and cobiprises a store of 
enzymes or ferments for use in the processes of digestion (Nelson, 19 18). 

The excretory S3rstem comprises a functional kidney with a bladder which discharges 
into the cavity surrounding the heart. 

The circulatory S3rstem includes, as in higher animals, heart, blood, arteries, and 
veins. The blood of a mussel is colorless but maintains a regular circulation from the 
heart through certain arteries to many smaller vessels ramiiying all through the body, 
returning by a main vein to the kidneys, thence to the gills and back through other 
veins to the heart to begin its course anew. The blood, however, which passes from 
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the arteries to the mantle, returns, not through the kidne)^ or tite gifts, but 4i9Mdy 
to the heart. 

The mantle and the gills constitute the chief respiratory oi^pftiis, where the blood 
is aerated. The significance of the mode of circulation is evident. The venotis blood 
returning from the body laden with waste products passes first to the kidney, thCiice 
to the gills to be cleared of impurities and freshened with oxygen, after >^hich it i?etlims 
to the heart in purified condition. The blood returning from the mantle requilics no 
further purification or oxygenation before entering the heart. 

Without a distinct brain, the body of the mussel is coordinated tt^rongh. ia. toervoos 
system, consisting of three pairs of nerve centers, which are connected togethter by 
nerve cords. Two of these centers or ganglia lie one on each side of Hie guOeft near the 
mouth, a second pair is in the foot, while the third lies just beneath the posterior add«krtor 
muscle. From these ganglia fine nerves are sent off to supply the various tissues 
and organs. 

Though eyes and ears are not present, sensory oi^ans are n6t entit^y M«ui<ii%. 
A small organ near the ganglia beneath the posterior adductor Is supposed to i^tve to 
test the purity of the water. Another, the otocyst, is sometimes found near the gttngha 
in the foot and possibly serves as a balancing organ, by means of which the tnussel 
may feel whether it is in horizontal or vertical position. Sensory cells are found along 
the border of the mantle, especially near the posterior openings for the passage of water. 
(See p. 87.) 

The organs of reproduction comprise a large part of the body mass above the foot. 
The ova or semen are discharged through small openings on each side of the- body into 
the chamber above the gills. In the case of the male the sperms are thence passed 
out with the respiratory (exhalent) current and set free in the water. They may be 
drawn into the female with the water of the inhalent current, to fertilize the ova p>erhap5 
as they are passed down from the suprabranchial chamber into the tubes in the gills 
where incubation takes place. In some species the reproductive tissue is brightly 
colored — orange, pink, or red. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE GILLS. 

The gills, as the name would suggest, are primarily breathing organs. Neverthele^, 
they have an equal if not a greater function in food gathering, arid, fufthettnfcrre, in 
fresh-water niussels and in some other lamellibranchs, the gills havfe acqtiitied a third 
office which is of coordinate importance with the other two. We haVe ^6en tha.t the 
incubation of the egg takes place in the water ttfbes of the gills, k'part or ail of T^hidi may 
be filled with ethbryo mussels. The respiratory function of the gills of the f emjalelfiftrssel 
must be greatly reduced daring the period of incubation, and this iconditidn is inkde 
possible by the fact that the mantle of the mussel plays an equal rMe with the gfBs 
in respiration. In becoming adapted to this function of protection aftd pferha(ps nour- 
ishment of the eggs and young, the gills of the f etaale haVe undergone varied mtKiifica- 
tions in different species. In consequence, When gravid females can be feic^hfi<ic*d, the 
gills of different mussels are often found to be hiore strikingly disthicrt than is the exteiniJ 
form or any other obvious character. This is especially true whta tiiicrosc6ptc i^udy 
of the structure of the gills can be made. 
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Wheth^ or net, therefore, these ^Ukremses «re a true guide to irehdidHsiiqis, the 
gills become oae of the most convenietit -ovgens lor distihgdiBhiiBg'geiieva ot spedes'uid 
serve as the most important basis of modehi dassifidattotu 

Some kaoM^edge of the anatomy of the gBls is neoessary for ptoper compnsfaetosion 
of the life process of mussels in breathing, feeding, aitid rtpioduotsion. 

The 1^ oou^bt, 09 we have seen, of two ^Ifi^teHke bodies on each «l4e "beb^eeli the Viscefd masB 
and the rnoBde. We have thas a lig^t and a lltft inner giU aad a right aad a itfttmttr gilL Seen ftom 
the surface, eaoh gill presents a delicate double striation, being marked by faint lines running panllel 
with the long axis and by more pronounced lines running at right angles to the long axis of the organ. 
Moreover, each (^H is double, being Ibttned of ttvo shMlar plates, die inner &fid outfer laibellfle united 
mth one aliotherbdim as wetl as before aaidb^khidlMitfttee fit ^e tt^orddnafiy. HielfiHtesthtife 
the form of a long aad extsemely narrow bag open above. Its eanrity is bifbdtvided by vertical hen of 
tissue, the interlamellar junctions, whidi extend between ^e two lameUse and divide the intervening 
space into distinct coihpartments or water tubes, closed below but 'freely open along the dorsal edge of the 
ghl. The Vtetical striatidn'of the*giH is due to the fact that each tainella is made up of a ntmiber of 
doBfr^t gill filaments; «be kAglDiidhui sttiatidn, tk> dte drcmttliiaace tlhat these 'ilatiiexits ^re eda- 
nected by horizontal bars, the interfilamentar junctions. At the thin free, or '^alral, edge of Ike 
gill the filaments of the two lamellae are oontinuous with one another, so that each gill has actually a 
siiLgle set of V-shaped filaments, the outer liflibs of -which go to form £he outer lamella, their inner limbs 
the hmer latt^la. BetWeto &e filaments, and boniided above and below by the interfilamentar 
junctbiB, aie aumte apertneB or x)atia, w^idi lead >fnmi the ttsaatle cai^ty thiotigh a moie or left 
irregular series of cavities into the interior of the water tubes. (After Parker aad Hasv^ell.) 

The giilB, Uien, wfaidh a|ipear as thin p]ate6« ore ireaHy cofl^pamble to Icmg baskets 
greatiy flaitened from side to saAe, the ulterior of the basket tidng stsbdivided into a 
series ef del^ «ubes, all ^in one tow. ThevHrfoce of the bairttet, wMch is petfonaied liy 
many pores visible only witii a microscope, is 09?ered with rety Hdttute ^Middles likfe 
fihe fl»t hadrs. The eonoeited adion of these li^bde paddles, waited dtia, teaps chiving 
the imHattfxom wkhbitt the gill tbrdugh tiie nmiifte poresinto the water tutes. Through 
these tabes the water passte npwsiid into a diioriber labOTe the wtter ttilbes, daUlkl the 
supraibfaHchfal chamber, and tfaenoe backwaird and finally oat of the shell. 

Sinde the ^ia are habhaaHy dcMng the wiiter'tteoagh the aartaoe %f the gtUa 
into the watte lAbes, it foHows that there mast tse^a fegidar sd-aam xjI wtfter 4Ml!rkig 
the mantle chamber from without ttmmgh the open valves, as well as an outgoing 
stream ^Missing out ixom the duunber above the *gills. These two streams are known 
as the inhalent current and the exhalent current, respectively. If a tnussel is 6bserved 
in undisturbed condition on the bottom of an aquarium (PI. V, figs, i and 2), the two 
openings between the edges of the mantle are readily seen and the currents may easily 
be observed by introducing with a pipette into the water near each opening a little 
colored water. The coloring matter placed near the lower inhalent current is drawn 
into the shell, but that plac^ near the upper opening is driven fordbly away. The 
two pronounced currents, or rather two aspects of the same current, are, it may be 
repeated, formed entirely by the minute pEuIdles surrounding the innumerable pores 
of the gill surfaces. 

The gills themselves are living strainers in the course of this current, and as the 
water passes through them the material which serves as food is filtered out to be passed 
on to the mouth; at the same time, the blood in the minute vessels and spaces within 
the gin filaments and partitions is being purified and recharged with oxygen. The 
matter strained from the water becomes clotted with mucus and is driven along by the 
dUa over the surface of the gills to the labial palpi, where it is taken up and if suitable 
for food is passed on to the mouth, for the surfaces of the palpi as well as of the gills 
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are covered by dlia or minute paddles, the combined action of which forms a wonderful 
mechanism for conve3dng the food from any point of the gill surface into the funnel- 
shaped mouth. The detailed working of this mechanism and the places and means of 
''switching off" undesirable matter form too complex a subject to be treated in this 
paper. (See Allen, 1914, and Kellogg, 191 5.) 

The course of the water is better understood after observing the mode of attachment 
of the gills. The outer lamella of the outer gill is attached to the mantle throughout 
its entire length, while its inner lamella and the outer lamella of the inner gill are attached 
together to the body. There is thus above each gill a small suprabranchial chamber 
just above the water tubes. Behind the body or visceral mass, however, the inner 
lamella of the right and left inner gills are attached together, and there is, therefore, 
a single large chamber above the four gills — the cloaca or exhalent chamber. The 
water, after passing through the pores of the gill surface, makes its course up the water 
tubes and backward by the suprabranchial chamber into the ck)aca, to be passed thence 
out of the shell.* 

It will be understood that the eggs and young borne in the water tubes of the gills, 
which become marsupial pockets, are most favorably located for respiration, being 
situated, as it were, in the respiratory current ci the mother. There is, among the 
various species of the Unionidae, great variation in the extent to which the gills are 
employed as marsupia (p. 139). In certain species the water tubes of all four giHs are 
filled with eggs, in others only those of the outer gills receive the eggs, while in still 
others a portion of each outer gill is set apart as a marsupium. This may be the posterior 
half, the posterior third, or a few water tubes in the middle. 

It is largely because of the great significance of the gills with thdr remarkably 
diverse functions of food collection, respiration, and gestation that the modifications 
both in the external form and in the histologic structure of the gills are important and 
serve so well as a basis of classification. Generally speaking, species in which all four 
gills serve as marsupia are considered lower or mote primitive forms. Those in whidi 
the marsupia are most highly specialized are regarded as most highly developed. 

a The effect of the gills in filtering the water is made clear when one fills two jars with turbid river water after placing hi each 
loiBdcnt saad for a nmssd to become embedded. If one or two m^Hsels are placed in oneof these jan, the water will beooott 
dear hi a comparatively short tone. 
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PERITONEAL MEMBRANES, OVARIES, AND OVIDUCTS OF 
SALMONOID FISHES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE IN FISH- 
CULTURAL PRACTICES. 

By WILLIAM CONVERSE KENDALL. 
Scientific Assistant, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The observaticMis embodied in the present discussion were begun several years ago 
and have been carried on intermittently to the present time. The study has been 
attended by various difficulties. It has been almost impossible to obtain perfectly 
preserved specimens in which the internal organs had not been more or less deranged 
or mutilated. The membranes in question, being very delicate, are easily torn or broken 
in handling prior to or during dissection and are liable to disintegrate unless well pre- 
served. These facts and others, together with erroneous ideas derived from published 
references to these structures, have occasioned many uncertainties which have taken a 
long time to clear up. Since the ovaries undergo many changes of both external and 
internal appearance, as well as of position, at no time in their growth or development 
can they be said to be exactly the same as at any other time. After the ova are shed, 
in those species which normally survive the spawning period, the ovaries undergo many 
retrogressive changes. Furthermore, the conditions are not always imiform in the same 
species. Somewhat different conclusions might be reached from observations i^pon 
examples representing one or two periods of development only than from a more com- 
plete series. Therefore it has required many individuals to permit of an exact determi- 
nation of conditions. In fact it was only after careful dissection of more than a hundred 
American smelts that one which seemed to conform to the conditions in the European 
smelt, as described by Huxley (1883), was found. Probably the failure of the anato- 
mists, to whom reference is made in this paper, to recognize the conditions which are 
herein described, is attributable to some such facts as the foregoing. 

As this paper is primarily intended for fish-culturists and those unfamiliar with 
anatomy, definitions of the principal abdominal structures precede the discussion. 
Although desirable, it has been impossible to entirely eliminate scientific phraseology. 

At the end of this paper is given an alphabetical list of the authors and works con- 
sulted. In the text of this discussion these works are referred to by author and date of 
publication. 

ABDOMINAL VISCERA. 

The abdominal viscera comprise the greater portion of the alimentary tract, secre- 
tory, excretory, and reproductive organs, together with certain nervous and vascular 
connections. The present discussion is principally concerned with the supporting and 
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investing membranes (peritoneal membranes) associated with the digestive and repro- 
ductive systems. 

Ai^iMBNTARY TRACT. — In the Sahnonidae the alimentary tract forms a loop within 
the anterior half of the abdominal cavity or coelome, so that three portions are recog- 
nized: The stomach (fig. i n), a thick- walled arm extending backward to the point 
where it makes a sharp bend and as the pyloric arm (fig. i o), more or less covered by 
the mass of pyloric appendages or caeca (fig. i p), extending forward to the posterior 
surface of the liver, where another sharp, bend occurs and from which the intestine 
(fig. I q) extends back to the vent. 

LiVBR. — The liver (fig. 2 /) is relatively massive and fills nearly the whole anterior 
end of the abdominal cavity, on each side more or less overlying the other anterior 
viscera. 

KiDNBVs. — The kidneys lie immediately below and in contact with the dorsal surface 
and extend from the anterior septum or diaphragm (%. i k) to the region of the vent. 

Pancreas. — The pancreas is an elongated lobulated digestive gland, more or less 
embedded in fat, lying on the upper surface of the stomach and often more or less upon 
the upper surface of the intestine posteriorly to the stomach. 

Splbsn. — The spleen (fig. i w) is a dark-colored l3anphoid or fluid gland of varia- 
ble size, irregularly a three-surfaced p3rramid, situated dose behind the posterior curve 
of the stomach. 

Air bi^adder. — ^Immediately below the kidney mass, in contact and approximately 
coextensive with it, is the air bladder. 

Gonads. — ^The reproductive glands of the Salmonidae are paired, more or less 
symmetrical organs, one on each side of the abdominal cavity. 

THE PSRIXOHBUll AND SUPPORTING ISMBRANBS OF THE VISCERA. 

The peritoneum is a serous membrane lining the adbominal cavity and sending 
out various folds which support and more or less attach to each other the visceral 
organs. Anteriorly, in conjunction with other tissues, it forms a partition analogous 
to the diaphragm of higher vertebrates, separating the adbominal cavity from that 
part. of the ccelome containing the heart, gill, esophagus, etc. (fig. i k). A fold extend- 
ing to the digestive oi^gans, infolding and forming suspensory membranes, or filamentous 
and ligamentous attachments, is called the mesentery (fig. i s and /). 

HisTou)GiCAiy STRUCTURE AND EMBRYONIC DEVEUDPMENT. — According to Bridge 
(1904), the peritoneum histologically consists of a stratum of connective tissue, support** 
ing on Its free surface an epithelial stratum (codomic epithelium). Primarily, the invest- 
ing peritoneum is continued both dorsaliy and ventrally into bilaminar suspensory folds, 
the dorsal and ventral mesenteries, which extend to the mid-dorsal or mid-ventral line 
of the abdominal cavity. The two layers then separate and become continuous with 
the parietal layer of peritoneum lining the whole of the inner surface of the body wall. 
Embryologically, the two mesenteries owe their formation to the fusion above and 
below of the mesenteron of the contiguous walls of two laterally and primarily distinct 
ccelomic cavities. The dorsal mesentery in the adult is occasionally complete, as in the 
myxindd Cylostomata and in a few teleosts, but much more frequently is reduced by 
absorption to anterior and posterior rudiments, or to a series of isolated bands, or even. 
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as in the lamprey (Petromyzon), to a few filaments accompan3^g the intestmal blood 
vessels. 

The dorsal mesentery of Salmonidjc. — In adult Salmonidae the supporting 
membrane of the alimentary tract diverges from near the longitudinal median line of 
the peritoneal covering of the air bladder and is attached to the upper surface of the 
canal as fbllows: Prom the diaphragm (fig i k) and along the mesial line of the air 
bladder (fig. i 'z;), a fold (fig. i a) is sent out to the upper surface of the stomach on 
which it ends near the posterior bend or sometimes extends to the spleen (fig. i m). 
The pyloric arm has no supporting membrane, but is connected to the cardiac arm of 
the stomach by filamentous bands, though sometimes anteriorly there may be a trace 
of membrane. Again, begitming near the diaphragm is another fold (fig. i Q, which, 
attached to the backward prolongation of the intestine, extends nearly to the vent in 
the female and quite to the vent in the male. 

The ventral mesentery. — Concerning fishes in general, Bridge writes that the 
ventral mesentery is rarely present and, if present, is never complete. In Lepidosteus 
a ventral mesentery is said to be present in (soimection with that part of the intestine 
which contains the spiral valve. In Protopterus, and also in Neoceratodus, there is a 
well-developed ventral mesentery in relation with the greater part of the length of the 
intestine, although in the former Dipnoid its continuity is interrupted by one or two 
vacuities, and in the latter the mesentery is incomplete posteriorly. A ventral mes- 
entery is also present in the intestinal region of some of the Mursenidae among teleosts, 
but no mention is made of it in Salmonidae. 

I have examined four species of Oncorh3mcus (0. kisiUch, 0. garbuscka, 0. 
tschawytscha, and 0. nerka) \ several species of Salmo {8. solar, 8. sebago, S. iruUa, 
8, gairdnerii, and 8. skasta) ; and several Salvelinus (8. stagnalis, 8, aureolus, 8. oquassa, 
8. marsUmit 8. malma, 8. hundsha, and 8, fontinalis), all of which possess a certain 
extent of ventral mesentery (%, i u). Its anterior ventral insertion is a little be- 
hind the base of the ventral fins, and the corresponding intestinal insertion somewhat 
in advance of the ventral insertion, thus presenting a vertical concave edge toward 
the front. This mesentery in its ventral and intestinal attachments extends to the 
posterior end of the abdominal cavity. According to Felix (1906) the embryo salmon 
has a complete ventral mesentery. 

By these vertical dorsal and ventral mesenteries and the intestine to which both 
are attached, about one-third of the abdominal cavity is posteriorly divided into two 
lateral longitudinal chambers, with a posterior communicating aperture of varying 
length, but always short, in the dorsal mesentery above the intestine of the female. 

8TRUCTDRB AND DBVBLOPMBNT OF CUBIIITAL ORGANS OF FISHES IN OBNBRAL. 

The suspensory portion of the ovarian membrane is known as the mesovarium, 
or mesoarium, and that of the spefmary as the mesorchium. Morphologists state that 
the gonads of the majority of teleosts are completely enveloped by the peritoneal mem- 
brane and that the ova and sperm of oviparous forms are conveyed to the exterior of 
the body cavity by closed canals or tubes composed of the same enveloping membrane 
extending from the gonad to the genital pore (fig. 2 h). The previous state of 
knowledge regarding especially the ovarian membranes of Salmonidae is well indicated 
by the following review of the opinions or statements of principal writers. 
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One authority (Wiedersheim, Parker, 1897) states that the male and female gonads 
of teleosts, closely correspond with one another as regards position and the arrangement 
of their ducts. Dorsal and ventral folds of the peritoneum are developed in connection 
with the elongated ovary, and these in most cases meet along its outer side, so as to 
inclose a portion of the ccelome, and thus convert the ovary into a hollow sac, blind 
anterioriy, on the inner folded walls of which the ova arise; this sac is continued back- 
ward to form the oviduct, which is generally short and fuses with its fellow to form a 
tube or ''ovipositor"; or the ducts may communicate with the urogenital sinus. 

The same authority describes the development of the ovary as originating in at 
first undifFerentiated cells of coelomic or peritoneal epithelium on the dorsal side of 
the body cavity at either side of the mesentery in which the adjacent mesoblastic stroma 
penetrates. Into the stroma of an ovary thus formed, the cells of g^erminal epithelium 
grow in the form of clustered masses; some of which cells increase in size more than 
others, giving rise to ova, while the smaller cells form investment of follicle around each 
and serve as nutritive material. 

Prom the foregoing it is understood that the ovaries of most teleosts are derived 
from folds of the peritoneum, usually one on each side of the body cavity, and, as a 
rule, are closed sacs consisting of an outer enveloping membrane and inner laminae of 
ovigerous stroma. Bach egg is inclosed in a follicle from which, as it ripens, it breaks 
out into the inner or central cavity of the ovary and makes its exit from the fish by the 
way of a tube, or oviduct, of the same membrane and the genital pore. 

Some exceptions to this arrangement have been noted. Something over 90 years 
ago, Rathke (1824) described the ovarian membranes of certain salmonoid fishes, and 
nearly 60 years later Huxley (1883) reviewed Rathke's work, from which he quotes as 
follows: 

In certain fishes the oviducts have entirely disappeared; this is the case in the eel, the stuigeon, 
Cobiiis UBnia, and in the lamprey. In others, however, such as the higher kinds of salmonoids, there 
extends back behind each ovary a narrow band which may be regarded as the remains of an oviduct. In 
aU these fishes, therefore, the central abdominal cavity must take the place of an oviduct, as it receives 
the eggs when they are detached, and allows them to make their exit by a single opening at its posterior 
extremity. 

Still quoting from Rathke, Huxley continued to the effect that, while a proper 
oviduct is absent from the Salmonidae, there is an analogue of that structure, consisting 
of a fiat, narrow band, commonly arising at the upper and posterior end of a platelike 
ovary, gradually diminishing in width backward, and finally becoming lost toward the 
end of the abdominal cavity. It was stated that in the salmon proper it disappears 
upon the air bladder opposite the commencement of the last fifth of the abdominal 
cavity; in the fresh- water trout on the sides of the intestine not far from the anus; in 
the whitefishes (Coregoni) on the intestine close to its end. 

In describing the ovary of the European smelt Osmerus eperlanus, which was at that 
time regarded as a member of the salmon family, Huxley stated that in all essentials of 
the structure of the ovigerous portion or body it agreed with that of the other Salmonidae. 
It was said to have the form of a half-oval plate, with the curved edge ventral and the 
straight edge dorsal. To the latter a narrow mesovarial fold of the peritoneum was 
said to extend "from that part of the dorsal wall of the abdominal cavity which corre- 
sponds with the ventral surface of the air bladder'' and the line of attachment to be 
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parallel with that of the mesentery and a little distance from it. The ovary, described 
as a broad, thin plate, was stated to have its inner surface covered by the peritoneum, 
which is continued over the ventral edge, ending about a third or fourth of the height 
of the outer face by a well-defined margm and its outer face '*to give rise to a great 
number of ovigerous lamellae of broadly triangular form, which are disposed transversely 
to the length of the organ and perpendicularly to the body." Huxley went on to say 
that superficially the ovary appears to be laminated only above the reflected membnuie, 
but that transverse section revealed that the ovigerous laminae pass under the band to 
the ventral wall and that their outer edges are attached to the band. 

In the Salmonidae, then, according to both Rathke and Huxley, ovigerous laminae 
without peritoneal covering occupy the outer surface of the pendent mesovarial fold, 
thus constituting the ovary, from which as they ripen and burst from their investing 
follicles, the ova fall into the abdominal cavity. As will be seen later, the foregoing 
observations pertain to only one stage, that of a collapsed and retracted ovary. 

Prior to Huxley's description of the oviduct of the smelt, no salmonoid was sup* 
posed to have such a structure. In the smelt, according to Huxley, the mesovarial fold 
continues backward from the posterior end of the ovary to the oviducal apertures, 
while laterally it passes into the peritoneal lining of the lateral wall of the abdomen, 
ending in a free concave edge immediately behind and on the outer- side of the posterior 
extremity of the ovary. It thus forms the ventral boundary of a passage which opens 
in front by a wide ostium into the abdominal cavity. As the posterior end of the right 
ovary lies very far behind that of the left ovary, it follows, Huxley says, that the right 
ostium is equally far behind the left. The mesentery, he continues, terminates by a 
free posteriorly concave edge just opposite the level of the posterior end of the right 
ovary; and, behind this free concave edge of the mesentery, the left and right passages 
unite in a short but wide common chamber which opens externally in the middle line 
behind the anus and in front of the urinary outlet. 

It appears that it must be to this structure in the smelt that all subsequent writets 
refer when mentioning oviducts of Salmonidae, many regarding the smelt as a member 
of this family. 

This idea that the salmonoids have no oviducts and that the ova are deposited 
free in the abdominal cavity has been handed down to the present day in all literature 
pertaining to the subject. Owen (1866) said that the salmon is an example in which 
the ova are discharged by dehiscence into the abdominal cavity and escape by the peri- 
toneal outlets, as in the eel and lamprey, and that the free surface of the stroma of the 
ova is exposed. 

Gegenbaur (1878) said that in the Salmonidae the eggs are passed into the abdominal 
cavity and are evacuated through the abdominal pore. 

Giinther (1880) wrote that in some families of fishes the ovaries are without closed 
covering and without oviduct, as in Salmonidae, Galaxidae, Notopteridae, Muraenidae, 
and others. He stated that the surface of such an open ovary — ^as, for instance, that of 
the salmon — is transversely plaited, the ova being developed in capsules in the stroma 
of the laminae; after rupture of the capsules, the mature ova drop into the abdominal 
cavity and are expelled by the poms genitalis. 

Day (1887) makes practically the same statement, sa3dng that the ovaries are sym- 
metrical organs and destitute of a closed covering, while their internal surface is lined 
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with stroma and transversely plaited. Here, he said, the development of the eggs takes 
place, each of which is invested by a fine membrane, by which they hang suspended to 
the ovary, the length of the pedicle decreasing as the egg augments in size. But as the 
ovaries are destitute of oviducts it necessarily occurs, he continues, that when the invest- 
ing membrane bursts, the ovum falls into the abdominal cavity, from whence it is extruded 
through the abdominal pore. 

Jordan and Gilbert (1882) and Jordan and Evermann (1896) make similar state- 
ments: "Ova falling into the cavity of the abdomen before exclusion." 

In discussing the brown trout {Salmo fario) as an example of ** subclass III Teleos- 
tomi" Parker and Haswell (1897) state that the ovaries extend the full length of the 
abdominal cavity and are covered with peritoneum on their inner or mesial faces only, 
and that, when ripe, the numerous ova are discharged from their outer faces into the 
abdominal cavity. They then go on to say that there are no oviducts, but that the 
anterior wall of the urogenital sinus is pierced by a pair of genital pores through which 
the ova make their way to the exterior. 

A previously cited authority (Wiedersheim, Parker, 1897) wrote that the ovary of 
some teleosts is solid and that the ova are shed into the body cavity. The oviducts of 
the smelt (Osmerus) and capelin (Mallotus) were referred to as peritoneal funnels having 
open coelomic apertures close to the ovaries, into which the ova pass. In the case of 
other Salmonidae, the Mursenidae, and Cobitis, it was stated that these peritoneal funnels 
are shorter and even absent, the ova then being shed into the urogenital sinus through 
paired or single genital pores. 

After describing the genital structures of the Salmonidae, Bridge (1904) states that 
in all instances the ^gs are set free from the ovaries into the ccelome, whence they escape 
through the peritoneal funnels or genital pores. The foregoing statements reveal the 
iniSuence of Rathke and Huxley upon all subsequent interpretations of the structures. 

The only teleosts besides Salmonidae mentioned by Rathke as possessing no oviducts 
were two species of loach {Cobitis barbatula and C. Uenia) and the eel. Regarding these 
Huxley says that in Cobitis barbatula the single ovary has an oviduct of the same charac- 
ter as other Cyprinoid fishes, but that he had not examined C tceniaf about which, in 
other parts of his memoir, Rathke's statements were full and precise. 

Inasmuch as one of the species of the loach was found to have an oviduct, it is quite 
possible that the other has also. If such is the case, according to Rathke, the only 
supposedly oviductless species, besides the Salmonidae, left without such a duct is the 
eel. However, a few other fishes have since been stated to be oviductless. 

The salmonoids, according to the authorities mentioned, appear to occupy almost < 
a unique place among teleosts; but in the discussion which follows I hope to show that 
their position is not as anomalous as from the foregoing it would seem to be. 

OBSERVATIOKS UPON OVARIES AND OVARIAN MEMBRANES OF SALMONIDA. 

The two ovaries in each of the salmonoids which I have examined are never exactly 
symmetrical in form or of the same length. They have a general primary shape which 
is maintained, but in their growth and enlargement such modifications of shape and posi- 
tion as occur are largely determined by contiguous internal organs and the abdominal 
walls. Each ovary is suspended by a membrane (fig. 2 c) originating in the dorsal 
20668<»— 21 2 
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peritoneum at the side of the air bladder. This membrane covers the surface of the 
ovary which faces the longitudinal axis of the body cavity. From its posterior end a 
membranous band, which is a continuation of the mesovarium and ovarian covering 
extends toward the posterior end of the abdominal cavity. Up to this point the condi*" 
tions are as stated by the anatomists previously cited. 

An immature ovary shows that its membrane not only covers the mesial or inward 
surface as described, but envelops the entire organ. The edge of the membrane, which 
was stated to mark the termination of the covering at or near the lower maigin of a 



A- 




Flo. 3.-~Upper view of left ovary, with moit of ova removed, showing croaB lepta and membrane extending up over the 
forward end. A , mesovarimn from which ovary is turned downward to show upper view. 

Pig. 4.— Dorsal view of a section of same ovary as in fig. 3 from the region of B, BB representing the same cross septtrai as 
B in figs. 3 and 5. Some ova have been removed , others are shown still in the foUides. A , mesovarium. 

Pig. 5.— Cross septum (B) in upright x)osition. In natural position, mesovarium {A ) would incline to right, and upper edge 
of septeum ( J3) to left. Impressions of ova shown in septum. 

Pigs. 3 to 5 drawn by Mrs. Effie B. Decker. 

platelike ovary, passes up over the outer surface and is in contact with the membrane 
of the inward surface. At this time the ovary has much the same general external ap- 
pearance as that of the other isospondylous teleosts. At a later period, beginning at the 
posterior end of the ovary, the edge of the membrane of the outer surface to some extent 
parts from the membrane of the inward surface, leaving a narrow area of ova without 
attached membranous cover. The area thus uncovered gradually widens and extends 
forward as the ovary increases in size. Even at maturity the egg surface is to a certain 
extent infolded in membrane (fig, 2 a), due to the fact that the suspensory meso- 
varium does not hang vertically but, from its origin at the side of the air bladder slants 
inward toward the axis of the body cavity, and the egg surface is tipped over so that its 
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face is against the mesovarium. This position brings what has been termed the upper 

edge of the ovary downward, so that it is actually considerably lower than the supposed 

lower edge (fig. 2 rf), so far as there is any edge. In other words, even the ovary is not 

platelike, but the supposed plate is folded in such a manner that it may be said in a 

general way to be boat-shaped with a decided list to starboard or port according to 

whether it is the left or right ovary. Posterioriy the exposed egg surface is usually 

proportionally wider and sometimes actually wider than at the anterior end. In fact, 

the anterior end is permanently covered to some extent by membrane, or to continue the 

boat simile, it is decked over forward (fig. 3). Furthermore, the ovigerous stroma, 

which has been stated to be arranged in vertical laminae, transversally and somewhat 

diagonally connects the two sides, dividing it into transverse compartments (figs. 3 B, 

4 BB and 5 B), 

OVIDUCTS OF SALMONIDA. 

As relates to the vestigial or rudimentary* oviduct in the form of a narrow band to 
which the previously quoted anatomists have referred, it is necessary to say that it 
varies in extent according to the species and does not terminate as described by Rathke, 
but, without dose examination, in an immature, or spent, fish it might be so interpreted. 

In a silver salmon (O. kisuich), which was unripe, but approaching breeding condi- 
tion, the lesser backward extent of the ovary resulted in a relatively longer band than was 
evident in ripe fish, by which the general arrangement is more clearly defined. This band 
(fig. 6 e) arises from the posterior end of the ovary whence backward it is an extension 
of the ovarian covering and the mesovarium. The line of attachment of the mes* 
ovarium (fig. 6 c) to the air bladder extends obliquely inward and backward toward 
the median line of the air bladder until it attains a point near the termination of the 
mesentery at the anterior end of the communicating aperture above the intestine 
previously mentioned (fig. 6 w). Here the mesovarium, as such, apparently ends. 
Fusing with the mesentery at a corresponding point on the upper surface of the 
intestine, the mesovarian membrane joins the membrane of the opposite side, form- 
ing a single band, which is attached to and extends along the intestine backward. 
The outer edge of this band, at the posterior end of the ovary, in unripe or imma- 
ture fish at least, appears to fold over onto the band forming a sort of hem to the edge 
(fig. 6 /), later becoming the outer edge of the trough, which is supported by the lateral 
walls of the narrow posterior portion of the abdominal cavity. This outer edge pursues a 
similar direction to the air-bladder attachment of the mesovarium to the point where the 
mesentery and mesovarium terminate, whence it takes a course parallel with the middle or 
line of attachment of the band to the intestine. Its outer edge remains free, and the 
fold, though becoming narrower, is continued to within a short distance from the genital 
pore, where it seems to vanish. The membranous band is deflected to either side and 
becomes attached to the lateral abdominal wall (fig. 6 g). Thus from each ovary 
a troughlike oviduct passage is formed as far as the termination of the mesentery 
of the intestine, the two passages then merging into one which, not far from the outlet, 
spreads out and joins the lateral wall on each side. This terminal structure would ap- 
pear to be a reduced homologue of the so-called funnel described by Huxley in the case 
of the smelt 

i Wiedcnhdm (Puker), 1897, p. 360. referring to these ftrttcturcs, Mjrs: ** It it uncertain whether the Utter b the primitive 
•rnuucment amonc telco9t«, or whether the peritoneal funnels represent reduced oviducts. " 
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As the ova approach maturity,* the left ovary is nearly or quite always the longer, 
and it extends, tapering, to the posterior end of the abdominal cavity (fig. 7 a). About 
at the point where the mesovarium as a suspensory membrane ends and forms the 




Flo. 6. — Drawing by Mrs. Effie B. Decker from a specimen of Oncorkynckus kisuick, 26 inches long, from Ankon Skmgli, 
Alaska, July 10. 191 7. collected by Ernest P. Walker, salmon inspector. Dorsal view of the posterior end ol the abdominal cavity. 
tlie abdominal wall somewhat spread out. In natural position this portion of the abdominal cavity is very narrow, and the 
walls closely approx im ate. The intestine is laterally flattened and compressed so that it does not show beyond the edges of the 
superimposed membrane, and the edges of the membrane are turned upward, forming a trou^. a. Left ovary; 6, right ovary; 
c. upper severed edge of mesovarium; d. outer edge ol ovarian membranous covering; e, fold or free border of the posterior cxten- 
ssoa of ovarian membrane, whidi joins with the other on median line of intestine forming an oviducal channel or trough; 
/. oviducal channel, combination ol e from both sides; g, lateral deflection and junction of oviducal membrane with abdominal 
wall; k, genital pore; q, intestine; /. severed dorsal intestinal mesentery; v, posterior end of severed mesentery. 

beginning of the trough mentioned (fig. 7 w), the posterior extension of the ovary 
has no membranous attachment to the trough, but has a free fold or flap of mesovarial 
or ovarian membrane along its upper inner side which narrows posteriorly to the end 



* As observed in one specimen each of Atlantic and humpback salmon. 
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of the ovary where it again completely infolds the organ (fig. 7 c). This flap and the 
iniier side of the ovary prot>ably lie in the trough on the top of the intestine, and the 
^eatly narrowed or pointed end of the ovary rests on the bilateral expansion formed 
by the deflection of the edge of the trough to the abdominal wall (fig. 7 g). 




Fm. 7.~Drftwi]is by P. £. Prior, from dissection of a spedmen ajK inches loa<. from the Penobscot River. Me. Dontl 
iHew of a si>read-out section of posterior portion of abdominal viscera and membranes of nearly ripe Atlantic salmon (S^m» 
solar). «. Left ovary . 6, right ovary, turned away from mesovarium showing eggs not covered by ovarian membrane; c, mcsovaria 
laid back from normal position on surface of otherwise uncovered eggs; d, outer edge of ovarian membrane; e.foldorfree borders 
ol mesovaria vidiicfa unite posteriorly to form the oviducal channel; /, oviducal channel continuation oi e; g, posterior lateral 
easpaasioa of oviducal channel, each side of which unites with peritoneum of the lateral walls of the abdominal cavity; k, genital 
pore; t, eggs not covered by ovarian membrane; g, intestine; /, dorsal intestinal mesentery; tu, posterior end of intestinal mesen- 
tery with confluent mesovaria. 

The right ovary (fig. 7 6), always somewhat shorter, seldom extends in this manner 
much behind the common opening above the intestine, and accordingly it may or may 
not have some extent of membranous flap as just described. The ova apparently nm 
along the fold on the inner side of the ovary, and hence into and along the trough 
mentioned. 
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These backward extensions of the ovaries are formed by the maturing and enlarging 
oya filling the previously crowded interlamina spaces at the posterior end of the ovary 
(fig- 3)» thus stretching it longitudinally. 

PERITONEAL MEMBRANES, OVARIES. AND OVIDUCTS OF COREGONIDA. 

A number of specimens of each of the genera Coregonus and Leucichthys were 
examined. 

The arrangement of the visceral organs was similar to that of the Salmonidse, but no 
ventral mesentery was observed. The ovaries and oviducts were much as in Salmonidse, 

OVARIBSi OVARIAN MEMBRANES, AND OVIDUCTS OF SICELTS. 

As has been seen, according to Huxley, the smelts were supposed to have free 
ovaries and oviducal funnels, while the salmonids were stated to have free ovaries and 
only narrow bands, or vestigial homologues of oviducts. My examination of many smelts 
reveals that, while Huxley was correct concerning the oviducal structures, his interpre* 
tation of the ovary was not in accord with all of the facts. He probably accurately 
described what he saw under certain limited conditions. I previously remarked that at 
no time in their development can the ovaries be said to be exactly the same as at any 
other time. This is particulariy true as concerns the ovaries of the smelt {Qsmerus 
mordax). If the ovary of a spent fish, or one from which the eggs have been removed 
or washed out, as Huxley stated of his example, is examined, the condition is likely to 
be as represented by Huxley. The ovary then is in a collapsed, flabby condition, or 
more or less shrunken state. When the ovaries are full-grown, just before spawning time, 
but before any ova have been discharged into the oviducts, they exhibit an entirely 
different appearance. As described of Salmonidae, the air bladder is attached to each 
side of the dorsal portion of the abdominal cavity and is covered by the closely adhering 
peritoneal membrane, in which the mesovarium of each ovary originates. 

Posteriorly the intestine is dorsally situated, and the mesentery is there so narrow 
that the intestine appears to be almost adherent to the peritoneum of the air bladder. 

Huxley correctly described the anterior origin of the oviducal membrane at the 
posterior end of each ovary and the relative situation of each ovary, the right or smaller 
ovary being posterior to the left or larger ovary. 

The oviducal membranes, as in the case of the salmonids, finally unite in a comm(Ml 
channel above the intestine. Both of these oviducal membranes, when not containing 
ova, posteriorly, He against the membrane of the air bladder which forms the roof of the 
so-called fmmel. 

The gravid ovaries practically fill all the space in the abdominal cavity not occupied 
by other viscera. Upon opening the fish from throat to vent along the median line of 
the belly and laying the lateral walls aside, at first glance there appears to be one single 
mass of eggs in front of which is the liver; posteriorly a small portion of the intestine 
may be visible. The greater portion of the egg mass is the anteriorly situated left ovary 
which extends from the liver to some distance beyond the base of the ventral fins (fig. 
80). Closely juxtaposed to the posterior end of the left ovary is the right ovary 
(fig. 9 b) which extends nearly to the vent. The dividing line, which is often difficult 
to discern, beginning perhaps a little in advance of the ventral fins, extends ob* 
liquely from the right side (left as observed) backward to the left side (right as 
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observed). Both ovaries are ve&trally convex from side to side, and concave above, 
thus forming a broad, more or less triangular, continuous groove in which anteriorly the 
stomach lies. The intestine, at first above the stomach, finally lies in the grooves of the 
left and right ovaries. These grooves are formed by the left ovary curving over so that 
its so-called lower edge is in contact, or nearly so, with the dorsal surface of the abdom- 
inal cavity on the right side, and the left ovary curving in like manner in the reverse 
direction. 

Except in shape and relative position the ovaries are much like those of the salmonids 
previously described. They are nearly covered by a very delicate membrane which is so 
thin that it is easily broken or rubbed off, so that one may be easily deceived into 
believing that there is no membrane and that the eggs are free in the abdominal cavity. 

The mesovarium (fig. 9 c) arises near the lateral edge of the air bladder, and, in 
the case of the anterior ovary, its line of attachment gradually passes obliquely inward 
to its attachment to the intestine. The mesovarium of the posterior ovary has a 
proportionally longer intestinal attachment. 

As in the Salmonidae, the dorsal mesentery (fig. 10 t) ends some distance from 
the posterior end of the intestine (fig. 10 w), and the mesovarial membranes unite to 
form the floor of the common opening above the intestine. The outer edges continue 
attached to the lateral walls of the abdominal cavity (figs. 9 g and 10 g). Thus the mes- 
ovarian membranes, originating on the outer side of each ovary and deflecting to 
the abdominal walls, form the floors of the respective oviducts, while the peritoneum 
of the air bladder, the abdominal walls, and the mesentery form the other boundaries. 

As in the case of the Salmonidae, the portion of each ovary uninvested with adherent 
membrane consists of a narrow dorsal area which is tipped in against the mesovarium. 
In these passages, formed by the investing membranes, the ova pass backward into the 
oviducts. If they are set free into the abdominal cavity, there appears to be no con: 
ceivable way by which they can be extruded. The smelt appears to have no ventral 
mesentery, unless a close adhesion to the ventral or abdominal surface near the vent 
is such. 

As previously stated, the gravid ovaries are situated one behind the other and 
almost entirely fill the abdominal cavity, save the comparatively small space occupied 
by other viscera. Before the ova of the left ovary have entered the oviduct, the gravid 
right ovary presses the left oviducal membrane (fig. 9 g) against the air bladder 
and left abdominal wall. 

The ova of the. right ovary ripen, enter the oviduct, and are deposited first. As 
the right ovary is emptied and its oviduct (fig. 10 g) is filled, the ova of the left 
ovary enter its oviduct and the empty and collapsed right ovary is compressed between 
the distended left oviduct and the right abdominal wall. The left ovary and its dis- 
tended oviduct, together with the distended right oviduct, then have the appearance 
of a single mass of eggs, but, by careful manipulation, a longitudinal line of separation 
may be detected. As the right oviduct is emptied the left becomes entirely filled and 
with the remaining ova in the left ovary has the appearance of a single continuous 
ovary. Probably this was the condition which deceived Bloch, causing him to think 
that the smelt had but one ovary. When both ovaries are emptied and collapsed, the 
left is considerably anterior to the right and may have the appearance as described by 
Huxley; that is, a semioval plate, laminated on the outside and having a marginal 
membrane of about one-third its width. 
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Fto. 8.— SemidlAframmatic drawing mode by Walter H. Rich, ftom diasectioa by William C. Kendall. Spcdmm ftom 
Sebaco Iiake. Me. Ventral view of ovaries and oviducts of smelt {jOsm^ms mordax). a, I«cf t or anterior ovary: h, right or posterior 
ovary: g, lateral expansions of mesovaria and ovarian membranes joining peritoneum of abdominal warn to form oviducts; 
k, scnital pore; /, liver; q, intestine; r. anus. 




Fio. 9.— Left view of ovaries and membranes of same at fig. 8. a. Left ovary; h, left side of right ovary bending up on left 
side so that its lower ixyrtion is dorsally situated; e, left mesovarium; d, outer edge of ovarian membrane; g, posterior lateral 
rfo**"****'* of mesovarium and ovarian membrane forming left oviduct; A, genital pore; q, intestine; r, anus; v, (XKterior end 
of mtestinal mesentery with confluent mesovaria. 




Pio. xo.— Rlg^t view of same as fig. 9. a. Left ovary bending up under stomach and intestine forming a groove in which 
the viaoera extend; 6. right ovary; c. mesovarium of right ovary; d, outer edge of ovarian membrane, between which and the 
mesovarium the egg surface not covered by membrane other than the mesovarium is situated; g, right posterior expansioa of 
the mesovarhnn and ovarian membranes forming the short right oviducts or practicaDy the right side oi the common oviduct 
posterior to w; k, genital pore; /, liver; n, upper or cardiac arm of stomach; o, lower or pyloric arm of stomach; q, intestine; 
r, anas; t, intcsHnal mesentery; v. air bladder; w, posterior end of intestinal mesentery with confluent mesovaria. 
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SUMMARY. 

The Salmonidae have a ventral mesentery extending from near the ventral fin 
region to the posterior end of the abdominal cavity. The Coregonidae and Osmeridse 
appear to have no ventral mesentery. 

The ovaries of the three families mentioned (Salmonidae, Coregonidae, and Osmeridse), 
are structurally similar, consisting of a membranous covering continuous with the 
mesovarimn and almost completely enveloping the ovigerous stroma. 

A practically complete envelopment is formed by the position of the ovary and the 
mesovarium. The ovary is usually so inclined that the otherwise uncovered portion 
is protected by the mesovarium.* The prolongation backward of the mesovariums and 
ovarian investments form the oviducts, which in the Salmonidae and Coregonidae are trough- 
like, open above, the inner wall consisting of the mesovarium and the free outer wall 
(fig. 7 /) supported by the abdominal wall. Near the outlet, the two troughs tmite 
intooneabove the intestine at the point of termination of the dorsal mesentery. At ashort 
distance from the genital orifice each outer wall of the common channel is deflected and 
is attached to the respective wall of the abdomen. 

The smelt differs from the other forms mentioned only in the position of the ovaries 
and in the extent of the lateraly deflected portion of the oviducts. 

RELATIONSHIP OF SALMONOID FISHES, GANOIDS, AND ELASMOBRANCHS AS 
mDICATED BT THE OVIDUCTS. 

A discussion of the origin and development of the oviduct in its relation to the 
nephridial system, concerning which morphologists still entertain different views, is 
not pertinent to this paper,, but a brief consideration of the oviducts of other fishes 
may have some bearing upon the question of how widely the salmonoids differ from 
the other forms respecting these structures. Huxley wrote that, whatever their mor- 
phological nature, the arrangement of the membranes in the smelt in a physiological 
sense was, obviously, comparable to that of Fallopian tubes, and that everyone 
who was familiar with the anatomy of the female reproductive organs of the ganoids 
would at once perceive that these passages are the homologues of the oviducts of 
Acipenser, Polyodon, Polypterus, and Amia. 

Huxley observed no difference in structure or essential anatomical relation of the 
oviducts of the smelt and the ganoids mentioned. In the structure and relations of its 
oviduct, he regarded Osmerus as forming the third term of a series of modifications, 

1 In two hamptMck salmon there appeared to be more or less free egg stufacc on the upper outer side of the left ovary, as thou^ 
the ovary had been unduly stretched by the growing ova, and the surface usually inclined inward had been crowded so as to seem 
somewhat outward. The most marked instance was as follows: 

The left ovary is about 250 mm. long, and about 45 mm. in vertical height near the posterior end of the lobe of the liver, 
extending to the outlet. The mesovarium is attached to the upper edge — the ovarian membrane comes up on the outaidc a 
little over one-third the width of ovary, making the exposed egg area comparatively wide. 

About at the point of anterior attachment of the ventral mesentery, the ovary passes up to the top of the intestine. Then its 
vcftical height is 25 mm. The end of the ovary within its almost completely infolding membrane lies in the trough with the fice 
egg surface nearly dorsaU 

The dorsal mesentery ends about 60 mm. from the posterior end of ovary. A little anterior to this, the meaovarinm leavtt 
the dorsal attachment and extends free on the inner side of the top of the ovary, lying in the trough (due to the prolongation of 
the ovary backwaid). 

The right ovary is nearly 190 mm. long and 4a mm. wide, at about the anterior end of spleen. At this place is the only free 
egg space to be seen without tapping the ovary. This space is scmioval in shape. These membranes are 14 mm. in narrowest 
place. The outer edge of membrane at posterior end runs diagonally across to mesentery and extends downwasd to fbcm the 
side of the dorso-intestinal trough. 
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tending toward the separation of the ureteric from the oviducal ducts, two terms cS 
which were presented by the ganoids, and the arrangiement of the parts which obtain 
in the ordinary Salmonidae a fourth term. Huxley stated as follows: 

The abortion of the oyiducts, commenced in Osmerus, is completed in Salmo, and all that remahn 
of the primitive ammgement is the fold described by Rathke and the so-called abdominal poie, which, 
It wiU be observed, is the homologue of half of the urogenital opening of the ganoids and has nothing to 
do with the abdommal pores of these fish and of the selachians. 

He also says that, as is well known, Lepidosteus presents an example of a ganoid 
with oviducts like those of the higher Teleostei; in Osmerus, on the other hand, we have 
a teleostean with oviducts like those of the ordinary Ganoidei. It is tolerably obvious, 
he continues, that, therefore, the characters of the female reproductive organs can lend 
no support to any attempt to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the ganoids and 
the tdeosteans. 

Bridge (1904) distinguishes two types of genital ducts in fishes: (i) Those whidi 
are obviously derived from some part of the kidney system; and (2) those which are 
special ducts and appear to have no connection with kidney ducts. The elasmobranchs 
ofifer a typical example of the first, and the Teleostei afford an equally typical example 
of the other. Representatives of certain other orders, among which are Adpenser, 
Polyodon, and Ainia (Amiatus), are regarded as more or less transitional. 

Whatever may have been their embryological origin, it is quite clear that in the 
adult teleost the ovaries and oviducts have no relation to organs other than that of 
peritoneal attachment. These fishes, according to previously cited authorities, present 
two types of ovaries, free and closed, and three oviducal adaptations, closed peritoneal 
tubes, peritoneal funnels, and no oviducts at all except the ovipore: 

Tb^ closed ovary is said to develop in two ways from the genital ridge: (i) By the 
upturning and attachment above of the lower edge of the genital ridge, thus infolding 
the genital cells; and (2) by the formation of a groove on the surface of the ridge, the 
genital cells becoming infolded by the conjunction of the two edges of the groove. 

The so-called free ovary, accordingly, was supposed to be formed by the genital 
cells developing on the outer side of the ridge and the low^ edge folding up only slightly 
or not at all. 

In each instance of closed ovary the closed oviduct is formed by a backward exten- 
sion of the ovarian peritoneal membrane, the process of its formation being somewhat 
different, according to whether the ovary is of the upturning or groove development. 
In either case an extension backward of the mesovarium is involved. In the case of the 
free ovary, the oviduct, if any, is developed wholly from the backward extension of the 
mesovarium. In the case of the closed ovary, according to Goodrich (1909), the oviduct 
begins as a parovarial or endovarial channel blind in front. In the case of the free 
ovary, if there is any oviduct, it is said to begin as the wide mouth of a funnel near the 
posterior end of the ovary or at some distance behind it. 

In the case of the ganoids previously mentioned, there is obviously a veritable 
funnel formed by the folding of the peritoneal membrane on itself, which is well exem- 
plified by that of Amia (Amiatus), as^shown by Huxley. 

According to the same authority, the smelt differs from the ganoids in having the 
outer edge of the peritoneal fold attached to the abdominal wall, yet it is still called a 
*' funnel'' and considered homologous with the oviducal funnels of ganoids. 
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There is this difference between the oviducal membrane of the smelt and the funnel 
of the ganoids mentioned, that in the smelt the membrane turns outward to become 
attached to the abdominal wall (fig. 8 g), while in the other form it folds inward and is 
attached to the mesovarial membrane (fig. ii). In the latter a funnel is formed; in 
the former, only a half -funnel, which is not a homologue of the ganoidean funnels, but 
is homologous with the oviducts of other Isospondyli, even (some at least) of those with 

closed oviducts. Any phylogenetic significance 
of the smelt oviduct then would appear to per- 
tain only to teleosts and to have no relation to 
the ganoids. 

The Isospondyli comprise forms which are 
stated to have closed ovaries and true oviducts 
as well as those which have free ovaries with 
funnel-like oviducts or only vestigial oviducts. 
Besides the previously mentioned species, 
specimens of Pamolobus pseudoharengus , P. 
mediocris, Dorosoma cepedianum, and Hyodon 
tergisus have been carefully examined. The 
following two examples will serve to show that 
the Isospondyli, other than Salmonids, as rep- 
resented by the specimens examined, are not 
radically different in their general structure 
from the Salmonidae, but considerably differ- 
ent from other orders having closed ovaries. 

The clupeoids are supposed to have closed 
ovaries and oviducts. In the alewif e {Pamolo* 
bus pseudoharengus)f the ovary of a large adult, 
taken July 4, therefore some time after the 
breeding season, is long and narrow, extending 
well back in the abdominal cavity. The mes- 
ovarium is narrow, the ovary lying close to the 
air bladder. Anteriorly the line of attachment 
of the outer edge of the enveloping membrane 
is close to the junction of the inner attachment 
of the mesovarium to the ovary, along the outer 
side of the air bladder, and there is a pro- 
jection forward of the ovary, which is com- 
pletely inclosed in membrane with no air-bladder attachment of the mesovarium. 
Posteriorly the lines of attachment diverge slightly, so that the inner line continues 
along the air bladder, but the outer one becomes attached nearer to the lateral abdom- 
inal wall at the side of the air bladder. The mesovarium is so narrow that it is scarcely 
perceptible except as a fold lying in the outside of the ovary, but the membranous 
attachment is wider and free from ovigerous laminae, leaving a noticeable space of free 
eggs; that is, without otlier covering than the peritoneum of the air bladder. This 
free-ova portion constitutes the beginning of the oviduct within and on one side of the 
ovary. The remainder of the oviduct consists of the extension of the mesovarium and 




Pxo. IX. — ^Lcft ovary and oviduct of bowfin {Amiaius cal' 
ws) , after Huxley. X643. ov. I. , left ovary ; m. o. /. . left 
xnesovariuxn; od. /., left oviduct; od. a., opening of ovi- 
duct into the bladder. 
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outer attached edge of the ovarium membrane forming a nhanttfA with a very nanow 
roof of dorsal peritonetmi. The two oviducts unite near the outlet. This alewife has a 
ventral mesentery of about the same relative extent as in the salmonids. 

The hyodons are stated (Jordan and Evermann, 1896, p. 412) to have no oviducts, 
the eggs falling into the abdominal cavity before extrusion. An example of Hyodon 
ler^isus in breeding condition showed that the ovaries are completely inclosed in mem^ 
brane whidi, continuing from the mesovarium junction with the ovary, passes down 
its inner surfaces and up over the outer surface and upper edge, then downward again 
on the inner surface to the mesovarial attachment. The fusion of the outer edge of 
the ovarian covering with the mesovarium at its junction with the ovary appears to be 
complete as far back as the common opoiing in the dorsal mesentery. In this sped* 
men the remainder of its backward extent seems to be still attached by fascialike, adhe- 
sive membrane similar to the adhesions of the viscera in general to the abdominal wall 
and to each other. At the termination of the mesentery posteriorly in the common 
opening an interovarian channel is formed by the continuation of the ovarian mem- 
branes. The membranes of the inner surface of each ovary fuse along the median longi- 
tudinal line of the upper surface of the intestine, forming the floor of a common ovi- 
ducal channel, the outer sides of which are formed by the ovarian membranes of each 
ovary, beginning on the inner surface as a projecting fold. At this point the intestine 
and canal somewhat abruptly turn downward to the outlet. Another mesovariumlike 
membrane on each side begins forward, originating dose to the mesovarium, and is 
attached to the upper surface of the ovary. It appears to continue backward beyond 
where the dorsal attachment of the true mesovarium ends and, by adhesion to the outer 
edge of the oviducal canal on each side, respectively, forms a dosed oviduct. Except- 
ing in this secondary membrane, this oviducal structure is very similar to that which 
has been described in connection with the Salmonidae. 

Since the intestine, with the superimposed oviducal canal, for the most of its extent 
is dorsally situated, it is quite evident that any ova falling into the abdominal cavity 
can not be extruded. 

RELATION OF THE ANATOMICAL FACTS TO FISH-CULTURAL PRACTICES. 

Botdenger (1904, p. 568) says of the Salmonidae: 

The large size of the eggs, their lack of adhesiveness, and the fact that the ova fall into the abdom* 
inal cavity, out of which they may be easily squeezed, renders artificial impregnation particularly easy 
and the species of Salmo have always occupied the first place in the annals of fish culture. 

The error of this statement has been shown in the foregoing pages. It has been 
seen that the mature ovary is inclosed in a delicate membrane, which is a continuation 
of the peritoneal fold called the mesovarium. From the posterior end of each ovary an 
open membranous trough extends inward and backward to the median line of the upper 
surface of the intestine at the posterior termination of the dorsal mesentery, whence, by 
a fusion with each other mesially, a single oviducal trough, open above, which conveys 
the ova to the genital pore, is formed on the upper surface of the intestine. 

Inasmuch as the ova do not naturally fall into the abdominal cavity and can not be 
extruded if they are displaced into it, it follows that their adventitious presence there 
can not be of advantage to the fish. Fish-cultural methods afford several means of 
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cfisplacmg eggs into the abdominal cavity. There is abundant evidence that present 
fish-cultural methods cause such displacements. They may be occasioned by dippii^ 
the fish head first into a scoop net, which causes considerable flopping by the fish; or 
by grasping the fiA oy the tail and holding her head downward until her struggles 
cease. If the fish is ripe, or partly ripe, the mass of eggs sags visibly toward the head, 
and it would seem inevitable that any free eggs would settle into the forward end of 
the abdominal cavity outside of the ova-containing membrane. It is, however, after 
the stripping process has begun that the danger of displacement is greatest, and par- 
ticularly after some eggs have been expressed and the tense condition of the supporting 
abdominal wall is relaxed. It is largely due to displacement that the repeated strip- 
ping process fails to secure all of the ripe eggs, and even should the fish subsequently 
emit retained eggs, it is manifestly impossible for her to rid herself of displaced ^gs. 

Another disadvantage from whidi the fish may suffer is rupture of the membranes 
and injury to the ovaries by forcible pressure, so that the eggs falling into the abdominal 
cavity are not secured. The ovary thus injured may not recover its natural function 
and may thereby become sterile. 

I have dissected various salmonids which have had deformed or distorted ovaries 
and others with postnuptial reduced ovaries containing hardened eggs of the previous 
or some preceding season, and have observed several instances of rainbow trout which 
had been stripped some months previously, containing masses of collapsed eggs adhering 
to each other, the viscera and abdominal walls, and others more recently stripped, in 
which the ovaries still contained eggs, in follicles, more or less crushed, and in one 
instance of which the posterior end of the ovary still containing eggs had been broken 
off and was loose in the abdominal cavity. Several samples of ruptured ovaries have 
been observed. In one example of landlocked salmon, several eggs had been pressed 
into the under side of the lobe of the liver so that they showed through on the outside. 
These facts can be ascribed to nothing except forcible attempts to strip the fish. 

Some of these fish were artificially reared trout from a hatchery whence had come 
a complaint that the trout were )aelding fewer eggs than the normal )neld, and con- 
cerning which the suggestion was offered that the deterioration was due to inbreeding. 

It is a common practice to begin the stripping pressure well forward and to repeat 
the movement until all eggs possible have been squeezed out, the last frequently being 
accompanied by fecal matter, mucus, and blood. This process is not only liable to 
injure the ovaries and membranes, but to express unripe eggs, impossible of fertilization. 
In fact, all of the eggs are never secured and some are retained and apparently are not 
subsequently naturally extruded. 

In A Manual of Fish-Culture, Charles G. Atkins (1900, p. 35) thus describes the 
process of taking eggs from the Atlantic salmon: 

The spawntaker clad in waterproof clothing and wearing woolen mittens, sits on a stool or box, 
and on a box in front of him is a clean tin pan holding about 10 quarts, which has been rinsed and 
emptied, but not wiped out. A female salmon is dipped up from one of the floating pens and bmught 
to the operator, who seizes her by the tail with the right hand and holds her up, head downward. H 
unripe, the fish is returned to the pens; if ripe, the spawn will be loose and soft and will run down 
toward the head, leaving the region of the vent loose and flabby, and the operator, retaining his hold 
of the tail with his right hand, places the head of the fish under his left arm with the back uppermost, 
the head highest, and the vent immediately over the pan. At first the fish generally struggles violently 
and no spawn will flow; but as soon as she yields, the eggs flow in a continuous stream rattling sometimes 
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with great force against the bottom of the pan. Shortly the flow slackens and must be encouraged and 
forced by pressing and stroking the abdomen with the left hand. It is better to use the face of the 
palm or the edge of the hand rather than pinch between the thumb and fingers; the latter action, 
especially when working down near the vent, is apt to rupture some of the minor blood vessels, with 
the result of internal bleeding, and it is better to leave some of the eggs behind to be taken another 
day than to run the risk of such rupture. 

In the same publication, George A. Seagle (1900, p. 66) describes a somewhat 
more careful method of taking eggs from the rainbow trout as follows: 

In taking spawn the manipulation of the fish without injury is a very delicate and exacting task, 
full knowledge of which can only be acquired by experience, as it is difficult to squeeze the spawn 
from the fish without injuring or even killing it. In taking hold of the fish in the spawning tub the 
operator catches it by the head with the right hand, the back of the hand being up, and at the same 
time slips the lefthand under the fish and grasps it near the tail, between the anal and caudal fins. If 
the fish struggles it must be held firmly, but gently, until it becomes quiet, and when held in the right 
position it will struggle only for a moment. A large fish may he held with its head under the right arm. 

When the struggle is over the right hand is passed down the abdomen of the fish until a point 
midway between the pectoral and ventral fins is reached; then, with the thumb and index finger, the 
abdomen is pressed gently, and at the same time the hand is slipped toward the vent. If the eggs 
are ready to be taken they will come freely and easily, and if they do not the fish is put back in the 
pond until ready to spawn. If the eggs come freely from the first pressure the operation is repeated, 
beginning at or near the ventral fin. 

After the first pressure has been given, by holding the head of the fish higher than the tail, all 
of the eggs that have fallen from the ovaries and are ready to be expressed will fall into the abdomen, 
near the vent, so that it will not be necessary to press the fish again over its vital parts, the eggs having 
left that portion of the body. All of the eggs that have fallen into the abdomen below the ventral fin 
can be easily ejected without danger of injury to the fish, caused by unnecessary pressure over its 
important organs after the eggs have left that part of the body. If these directions are judiciously and 
carefully followed, but little, if any, damage will result; and, as an illtistration, it may be mentioned 
that fish have been kept for 14 years and their full quota of eggs extracted each season during the egg'- 
pfoducing term, which is normally from 10 to 12 years. The male fish is to be treated very much in 
the same manner as the female, except the milt must not be forced out, only that which comes freely 
being taken. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the American Fish Cultural Society, Charles 
G. Atkins presented some notes on the landlocked salmon, regarding which, among 
other things, he said: 

Among the migratory salmon of the Penobscot, ovarian disease is rare; but with the landlocked 
salmon of the Schoodic Lakes it is very common. In 1883, by careful observation, we learned that 
18 per cent of the female fish were affected with some disease of the ovaries, resulting in defects of the 
eggs which were apparent to the eye, in some instances involving the entire litter, but generally a very 
small number of eggs. The phenomenon was observed before artificial breeding began at Grand Lake 
Stream, and does not appear to be influenced thereby. 

Atkins does not state tmder what circumstances or conditions the phenomenon 
was previously observed, but it is, perhaps, significant that following the adoption of 
the gradual stripping process at Grand Lake Stream there were no further reports of 
"ovarian trouble" or defective eggs among the salmon. 

These facts indicate that in the case of those salmonoids which normally survive 
the season of reproduction, all care possible should be exercised in the process of manip- 
ulation for the purposes of artificial propagation. 

The fish should be gently handled and at no time should be permitted to hang and 
struggle head downward. Inasmuch as the fish does not naturally emit the eggs at one 
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time, in stripping a fish this fact should be borne in mind, and no forcible attempt 
should be made to express more than those eggs which easily flow under gentle pressure. 
It may take several operations to secure all of the eggs, and as the eggs begin to ripen 
in the posterior part of the ovary, to obtain them it is not necessary to squeeze the 
whole length of the abdomen. In fact, it is liable to injure the eggs or rupture the 
ovarian membrane to do so. Experiments indicated that by the usual method of strip- 
ping a large percentage of the eggs are obtained in the first operation. The question, 
therefore, arises whether the number of good eggs obtained would be reduced by a 
gentler operation and whether a second operation is necessary. In any event it woidd 
seem to be a more rational procedure to follow nature and first remove the eggs in the 
posterior end of the fish, tising no more force than gentle pressure near the vent, with a 
movement toward it. If eggs do not flow at first, repeated, short, gentle strokes may 
cause them to, if they are ready to be deposited. Some egg takers hold the fish belly 
up at an angle which will permit the eggs to fall into the pan for receiving the eggs. 
It would seem to be more in accordance with nature if the fish were held belly down 
thus permitting the eggs to flow or roll along the oviduct toward the vent, as others 
are emitted. The flow may be aided by gentle stripping motions repeated each time a 
little further forward, not going further than the region of the middle of the ventral 
fins. When the eggs cease to flow under gentle stripping pressure the operation should 
cease. Possibly not as many eggs would be obtained by this method as by the usual 
forceful method, but by operating only once or twice with due care, the danger of both 
external and internal injuries is lessened, and the breeder is saved, providing retained 
eggs are not harmful. This latter point remains to be ascertained. 
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FURTHER LIMNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINGER 

LAKES OF NEW YORK. 

By BDWARD A. BIRGE and CHANCEY JUBAY, 
Witcomin Geologic(U and Nainral History Survey , Madisont Wis. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In 1910 and 191 1 the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries enabled the authors of the present 
paper to spend some weeks in the study of the Finger Lakes of New York. The results 
of this work were published in the Bulletin of this Bureau for 19 12 (Birge and Juday, 
1914}. In this expedition there were applied to the study of the New York lakes 
methods that had already be&x tried on the lakes of Wisconsin, which are much 
smaller and shallower than those of New Yoric. The resulting report dealt with the 
hydrography of the lakes, their temperatures and heat budgets, their content of dis- 
solved gases, and their net plankton. Since that study was made, the Wisconsin 
survey has increased the scope of its observations on lakes. In particular there has 
been devised and used extensively a new instrument, the pyrlimnometer, designed for 
measuring the transmission of the stm's radiation through the water of a lake; numer- 
ous determinations of the weight of the individual members of the net plankton have 
been made; an elaborate study of the nannoplankton, both numerical and quantitative, 
has be&x completed; and it is now possible to make a rough correlation between count 
and weight of both net plankton and nannoplankton. 

The Bureau of Fisheries authorized a second expedition to the New York lakes 
in July and August of 1918, in order to apply these newer methods to them. The 
following paper reports the results of the observations. 

The authors are indebted to iSobart College, Geneva, for the free use of its labora- 
tories during their stay on the lakes, and to Prof. E. H. Eaton, of the same college, for 
unwearied assistance in their work. Much of the success which was reached was due 
to this aid. All recorded series of temperatures between 19x1 and 1918 were taken 
by Prof. Eaton, as also were those taken after August i, 1918. 

This report comes from both of its authors, as was the case with their former paper 
on the same subject. Mr. Juday, however, has prepared the part which deals with 
the plankton and Mr. Birge that which relates to temperatures and transmission of 
radiation. 

TEMPERATURES AND HEAT BUDGETS. 

The temperatures of the Finger Lakes were discussed in our former paper (Birge and 
Juday, 1914, pp. 546-575), and it is unnecessary to repeat what was said there. Addi- 
tional obBervatioiis have been made and the discussion can be enlarged, therefore, at 
certain points. 
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Table i shows the dates at which series of temperatures have been taken for usem 
computing the summer heat income. A five-year mesm of August temperatures may be 
obtained for Canandaigua and Cayuga Lakes and a four-year mean for Seneca Lake. 
Additional observations are not likely to make essential chaiiges in the results thus 
obtained. 

SURFACE AND BOTTOM TEMPERATURES. 

Observations of the surface in August and early September show in Canandaigua 
Lake a mean of 21.4^ C, ranging from 20.7 to 21.7^; in Cayuga Lake the mean is 21.1^, 
ranging from 19.8 to 22.6*^; in Seneca Lake, 20.4^, ranging from 20.0 to 21.1^. These 
must not be taken as the maximum surface temperatures, which undoubtedly are likely 
to come earlier in the season. Seneca Lake was visited on July 24, 1918, in the after- 
noon of a clear, hot day and at the close of a hot and windless period. The surface 
temperature in water 40 m. deep was 25.0^ C. A heavy shower with violent squalls 
occurred later in the afternoon. The surface temperature on July 25 was 20.8^ and 
there was a marked rise of temperature above that of the 24th at all depths between 
5 and 30 m. 

TABtB x.^-Datss of Thmpsratuk$ S9KI9B: SusvACH, Bottom, and Msan TvanMAtvuMS. 
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Bottom temperatures average 4.8^ C. in Canandaigua Lake (84 m. deep) , ranging from 
4.3 to 5.4**; in Ca3aiga Lake (133 m.) they average 4.2® with a range from 4.1 to 4.3®; in 
Seneca Lake (188 m.) the mean is 4.05^ and the range from 4.0 to 4.2^ The reading was 
4.0^ in three of the four series. 

In most of these cases the observations were made with a Negretti and Zambra deep- 
sea thermometer divided to 0.5^. Such an instrument gives approximate but not vety 
exact results. In 1918 the attempt was made to ascertain whether the water of Seneca 
Lake mig^t not be below 4.0^ C. at the bottom. The temperature of maximum density 
is lowered by pressure, as pointed out by Hamberg (191 1, pp. 306-312). Since the 
depth of Seneca Lake is 188 m. the pressure at the bottom is about 19 atmospheres, and 
maximum density would be reached between 3.3 and 3.4^. 

A special thermometer was used, ranging from —2.0 to + 14.0^ and divided to ai^« 
This instrument read exactly 4.1^ when at the temperature of the surface water, 19.3^ 
Correction for the expansion of the mercury shows that the true temper a ture at the 
bottom was 3.88® and, therefore, bek>w 4.0^, though decidedly above the te mp ec atm e 
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of nuodnnim density for the depth. Hamberg (loc. dt) quotes examples of dmilar 
temperatures from Lakes Ladoga and Mjosen. It is worth noting that the temperature 
in both these lakes at the depth of 190 m. was between 3.8 and 3.9^. The observations of 
Huitfdd-Kaas (1905, p. 4) in Mjosen give temperatures at 200 m. whidi rise as high as 
4.1® in November and as low as 3.65 or 3.75® in April and May. At the bottom, 400 
m. or more, 3.60 and 3.75® were 
found. At this dq>th the tempera- 
ture of maximum density is slightly 
above 3.3**. 

It is very probable that the 
temperature of Seneca Lake, record- 
ed in 1910 as 4.2^, was really dose to 
4.0^, and that all readings of 4.0^ at 
the bottom indicate temperatures as 
low as 3.8 or 3.9^ It is not worth 
while, however, to apply an estimated 
correction to these readings. There 
is no reason to believe that the bot- 
tom temperature of Cayuga Lake is 
bdow 4.0^ in late summer. 

THERMAL REGIONS. 

Table 2 shows the thermal 
r^ons of the several lakes. The 
epilimnion of Canandaigua Lake was 
II or 12 m. thick; the thermocline 
was 4 to 8 m. thick, averaging 6 m. 
In Cayuga Lake the epilimnion was 
13 to 15 m. thick and the thermocline 
4 to 5 m. thick. 

There was more variation in 
Seneca Lake. The epilimnion was 
15 to 19 m. thick and the thermocline 
4 to 6 m. On August i, 1918, the 
epilimnion at Hector Point was only 
10 m. thick; on August 29, at Kashong, it was determined at 20 m. But since Kashong 
is near the north end of the lake and the readings were taken on the day following a hard 
south wind, the epilimnion was no doubt thicker there than observations at the center of 
the lake would have shown. In computing gains of heat, therefore, the thickness of 
the epilimnion for 1918 was taken as 15 m. 

On July 24, 1918, at the north end of the lake in 40 m. of water the epilimnion was 
only 7 m. thick. This was at the end of nine days of hot and calm weather and is an 
exceptional condition. The thickness of the epilimnion rapidly increased to 14 or 15 m. 
in the course of the following week and was subject to considerable fluctuations. 




Pio. z.— Curves of meui temperature to 34m. depth. il.CanandaicuA 
Lake; B, Cnyoca Lake; C. Seneca Lake. (See Table x. p. aza.) 
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TABun a.^DxsTRiBtmoN OF Summer Hsat Income to Thermal Regions 09 Lakes. 

[NoTS.— Mean is dethred Ixxm mean tempamtnres. Extent- vertical tkicknest of rcnian in neUn; R. T.^nduced tl riflniw 
of ftiian, i. e. , the thickness fat meters of the r^ikm when reduced to the area of the surface of the lake. It is oompnted by 
dividing the volume of the stratum expressed m meters by the area of the surface of the lake cacpiessed in aqpiasc meters; 
T—gain of heat above 4.0**, L e, the summer heat income expressed in degrees centigrade; CaL— gram calories per square 
centimeter of lake surface; P. ct.— per cent.] 
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CAYUGA LAKE. 
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Tablb ». — ^DisTRiBUTxoN otSuMX^R Hqat Incomb TO Thsrmal Rsoioks OF Lakx(s— Cokiitiimed. 
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SUMMER HEAT INCOME. 

The summer heat mcome represents the gains in heat of the water of the lake 
above the temperature of 4^. This notion was put forward in our paper on the New 
York Lakes (Birge and Juday, 1914, p. 562) under the name of "wind-distributed 
heat." In the following year (1915, p. 167) I proposed the name "summer heat in- 
come" for the same gains of heat, preferring a term which does not imply any theory 
as to the method of distributing such heat. For reasons discussed in the same paper 
(19151 P- 1B6) the summer heat income of lakes can be used as an index of their heat 
exchanges in much the same way as the annual heat budget. The heat income, like 
the heat budget, is stated in gram calories per square centimeter of lake surface. For 
the sake of brevity it is ordinarily stated as so many calories without adding in every 
case the qualif3dng terms. The whole question of heat budgets and the methods of 
computing them is discussed in the paper already referred to (Birge, 191 5). 

Table 2 shows the summer heat income of the three lakes concerned. Canandaigua 
Lake shows a mean income of nearly 27,000 cal./cm.', ranging from 23,000 to more 
than 29,000 cal. Cayuga Lake has an income of about 29,500 cal., ranging from less 
than 27,000 to nearly 31,000 cal. The income of Seneca Lake is about 34,000 cal., 
ranging from less than 30,000 to nearly 38,000 cal. The smaller income of Canandaigua 
Lake is mainly due to the thinner epilimnion, which, in turn, is due to the smaller size 
of the lake and to the protection from wind afforded by its high shores. So far as 
area goes, Cayuga Lake is as well off as Seneca and its depth is ample to secure as large 
an income. But while the epilimnion in both lakes is 15 m. thick, its reduced thickness 
is nearly 12 per cent less in Ca3ruga Lake than in Seneca. This fact is due to the large 
extent of shallow water at the north end of the lake, which causes a corresponding reduc- 
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lion in the amount of heat as stated in terms of units of scfrface area. The upper 20 
m. of these lakes contains 75 to 80 per cent of the total quantity of heat, and the r^uced 
thickness of this stratum in Ca3ruga Lake is nearly 14 per cent less than in Seneca Lake. 
(See Table 3.) The slightly hi{^er temperature of the stratum in Ca3ruga Lake is not great 
enough to compensate for this difference in thickness (cf. Birge and Juday, 1914, p. 574). 

A longer series of years would undoubtedly change the figures stated above. But 
it is not probable that such a series would greatly alter them or that it would change 
the general relations of the heat income of the several lakes to each other. The smaller 
lake has the smaller income, largely because of its thinner epilimnion. Ca3ruga Lake 
has less heat than Seneca, largely because of the smaller ratio between maximum and 
mean depth. The differences are not so great but that the series of budgets overlap, 
the largest heat income of Cananddgua being laiger than the smallest of Cayuga, and 
Cayuga's series overlapping in a similar way that of Seneca. The largest heat income 
in the series is that of Seneca in 1914, nearly 38,000 cal. 

Table 2 also shows the distribution of heat to the three thermal regions of the 
lakes. The epilimnion contains about 60 per cent of the summer heat income, ranging 
from 53 to more than 70 per cent. This stratum, together with its thermal depend- 
ency, the thermocline, contains from 70 to nearly 90 per cent of the heat. Thus in Seneca 
Lake, which may be nearly 200 m. deep, a surface stratum occup3dng little more than 
the upper one-tenth of the depth contains from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the heat 
accumulated from the sun during the season. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of the summer heat income by 10 m. intervals. 
It shows the same facts as Table 2 but in another form. It makes especially clear the 
small amount of heat which can be carried to considerable depths. In Canandaigua 
Lake, for example, the total quantity of heat transmitted below 50 m. during the season 
does not exceed the quantity delivered to the surface in one summer day; and even in 
the much larger and deeper Seneca Lake it does not exceed two days' supply. 

Tablb 3.— Distribution op Tbmpbraturbs and of Cau)Ribs of Summbr Hbat Incomb. 



[NoTS.~R. T.— reduced thiHrnrw of stratum in meters; T.— temperature in degrees oentigrade; CaL ^calorics of a 
income, L e. gain of heat above4**: P. ct •per cent of heat income in stratum.] 
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Table 3.— Distribution of T^mpsratusss and op Caloribs of Summer Hsat Income— Com. 

CAYUGA I^AKE. 
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P.ct. 


(^XO 


8.4> 
6.88 
6.37 
S.79 
5. It 
4.S» 

S.89 

4-09 


Z9^a 
X7. 7 
&8 
6.4 

5.4 

t? 

4.5 
4-5 

4.4 


ia,8oo 

9^400 

3.000 

X.400 

700 

400 

aso 

190 

»90 

X70 


44.8 

3a. 9 

xas 

4.9 

a.4 

X.4 

• 9 

.6 

z.o 

.6 


X9^9 

5.6 

4-7 
4>4 
4-4 
4.3 
4.* 
4.a 


X3.400 

9.000 

a. 600 

900 

X40 
Z30 
zao 
80 


4a8 
33-5 

9.7 
3-4 
1.3 
.7 
•5 
.5 
• 4 
•3 


Hi 

6.3 

5-« 

4.6 
4-4 
4.3 
4.x 
4.x 


14.600 
zo,aoo 
3.500 

90 
90 
40 


47.3 


10-20 ,, 


33.0 


io-«o 


xx:3 


jO-^iO 


4*' 


^O- jO 


X.9 


co-60 


• 9 


SI70:::::::;:::::.::: 


.5 


70-«> 


•3 


$o-too 


.3 


XOO*X33 


. z 








54-61 


9.a4 


a8,6oo 




&93 


36,900 




9.65 


30^870 












I>c|>th in meters. 


R.T. 


1917 


Z9z8 


« 


Mean. 




T. 


OO. 


P.ct. 


T.. 


CaL 


P.CL 


T. 


CaL 


P.ct. 


o-zo 


&49 

&88 
da? 
579 
5." 
4.5* 

♦2 

*£ 
s.89 

4-09 


ax. 3 

x6.z 
&8 
6.9 
S-7 
4-9 
4.8 
4-5 
4-4 
4-3 


X4.600 
8.300 
3.000 

X.700 
880 
4x0 

azo 
zao 


SI 

zax 
5.7 
3.0 
x.4 
z. z 


ai.z 
x6w4 
9.x 
7.x 
6.3 
5.7 
5.x 
4.7 
4.5 
4-a 


X4.400 

8,500 

S.aoo 

Z.800 

z,aoo 

750 

440 

aso 

390 

80 


4&6 

a7.5 

xa4 

5.8 

3-9 

a.4 

.9 
.3 


i: 

5-5 

4.9 
4.6 
4.5 
4.3 
4.a 


14,000 
9,100 
S.X00 

X.400 
770 

160 
190 

90 


47*5 


10-30 


31.0 


JO-JO 


10.5 


30-40 


4.8 




te 


«o-te 


x.4 


^Jii 


• 9 


90-to 


.5 


80-100 , 


.7 


jOO>IA3 • 


.3 








54.61 


9-44 


a9.7» 




9.66 


30,9x0 




9^40 


»9»48o 













SENECA I^AKa 



Depth in meters. 



R.T. 



19x0 



19x4 



CaL 



P.ct 



CaL 



P.ct 



CaL 



P.ct 



0-10. 

zo-ao. 

ao-30. 

30-40. 

40-50. 

SO-60. 

60-70. 

70-80. 

80-zoo 
zao-Z30 
130-zso 
ISO-Z88 



9^35 
&40 
7.86 
7.4X 
&9a 
6149 
5.89 
5-53 
9.8a 

13. Z4 

5.76 

3.3a 



19^6 
X5.7 
&7 
&4 
5-5 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 
4.5 
4.a 
4-« 
4.a 



X4.600 
9.600 
3>70O 
1.800 
z.ooo 

600 
450 
330 
460 

aoo 

zoo 

70 



44-4 

a9.a 

zz. a 

5-5 

3.0 
1.8 
x.4 
I. o 
x.4 



19^6 

li 

4.6 
4.4 
4-3 
4.3 
4.9 
4.x 
4.0 
4.0 



14,600 
zo^aoo 
3,600 
800 
400 
a8o 
z6o 
z6o 
aoo 
zoo 

80 



4»S 
34.5 

a8 

a.7 
X.3 
z. o 
.6 
.6 



aas 

Z9^3 

XX. 4 
7X 
5.4 
4.7 
4-4 
4.a 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 



X5.30O 

13. 800 

5.800 

3.300 

970 

450 

340 

zxo 



4az 

33.S 

X5.3 

6.Z 

a. 6 

z. 3 

.6 

•3 



7.7X 



33,900 



7.34 



39.600 



&a7 



37.870 



Depth in inetcfB. 



R.T. 



Z9z8 



Mean. 



CaL 



P.ct 



CaL 



P.ct 



0-10.. 

zo-30.. 

ao-30.. 

30-40.. 

40-50.. 

SO-60.. 

60-70.. 

70*>.. 

80-100. 
ZOO-X30. 
130-150. 
150-188. 



46104*— 21 2 



9^35 
&40 
7.86 

7.4X 
6193 
6.49 
5.«9 
5.5a 
9.8a 

13. 14 
5.76 
3.33 



»5 

17. 3 
9.9 

&8 
6lo 
5. a 
4.4 
4.3 
4.a 
4.x 
4.0 
4.0 



X5.400 

zz, zoo 

4.600 

a, zoo 

x,400 

760 

330 

z6o 

X90 

zao 



4a.7 

3*8 

xa.7 

5.8 

3*9 

a. 1 

.6 

•4 

.8 



19.9 
X7. 1 
9^3 
6.3 
5-4 
4.6 
4-5 
4.3 
4.a 
4.x 
4.0 
4.0 



X4.900 

xa96o 

4, aoo 

x.700 

940 

430 

370 

180 

a6o 

130 

40 

ao 



43.S 

33.4 

18. 4 

a.8 

1.3 

.8 



&07 



36,060 



7.84 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT. 

The radiation from the sun which enters a lake is rapidly absorbed by the strata of 
water near the surface. Even in very dear lakes only 20 per cent of the total radiation 
passes the i-meter level, and only about 10 per cent passes the 3-nieter level. (See p. 
228.) All of the warming of the deeper water and most of the warming of that which 
lies below the surface meter is due not to insolation but to mixture of warmer water 
carried down from near the surface. This mixture of warm surface water with the 
cooler water below is effected by the wind for all temperatures above 4^. It involves 
work against gravity, since the warmer water is lighter than the cooler. This work may 
be measured and may be conveniently stated in gram-centimeters per square centimeter 
of lake area. These facts were stated in our paper on the New York Lakes (Birge and 
Juday, 1914, p. 562). The principles underlying these ideas were later published as a 
special paper (Birge, 1916, pp. 341-391) and were applied to Lake Mendota. It was 
there shown that about 1,210 gram-centimeters of work per square centimeter of area 
are needed to distribute 18,400 graoi-calories of heat per square centimeter of area 
through the waters of a lake 24 meters in maximum depth and 1 2 . i meters in mean depth. 
It is understood that in this statement the term "work" is not used in an exact sense; 
since in it are included both the action of the wind in distributing heat, which is properly 
work; and also the direct effect of insolation, which does not involve work. (See Birge 
and Juday, 1914, p. 574; Birge, 1916, p. 360.) This division of the distribution of heat 
between sun and wind is discussed later in the paper. For the present, however, the 
matter is discussed as though the entire distribution of heat were due to wind. 

Tablb 4.— Tsmpbraturb (T) in Dbgrbbs Centigrade and Gram Cqntimstbrs (G. Cm.) of Work 
Nbcsssary to Distributb thb Sumkbr Hbat Incomb. 

(Non.— This Uble shows the "direct curve of work" i. e., the work neoesMry to carry the warmed water from the siufaoe to 
the stratum in question. It is stated in gram centimeters per square centimeter of suifaoe of the lake.] 

CANANDAIGUA LAKB. 



Depth in meters. 



G. cm. 



T. G. cm. 



X9x6 



19x8 



T, G. cm. 



Mean. 



T. 



o-S. 

S-xo, 
xo-xs 
15-ao 
30-95 
aS-30 
30-40 

50-60, 

^: 



ax. 6 
ax.o 
z&o 
xa6 

8.8 

7.0 

6.9 

5.8 
5.6 
5-5 
S.4 



9j6. J 
589.0 
6ja» 
Z99LZ 

X0&4 

60.8 
75. • 
57. « 
49.0 

99.3 

4» 



9ao 
X9.6 
X7.5 
xa6 

6w9 

5-4 

4-9 
4.6 
4-5 
4-4 
4-5 



994.0 
505. 3 
589^5 

Z99.X 
95. 8 
13.7 
X3.9 
6.6 
4.0 
X. 9 
•4 



9X.5 

9a7 
X6.9 
xaa 
7.4 
6.9 
6.3 
5.4 
4.8 
46 
4-5 



94a 8 

574 Z 

539-3 

Z76.6 

69.7 

5&5 

83.9 

35-9 

zao 

3-» 

.8 



9X.5 

91.3 
X7.8 

X9. O 
9.9 
&0 

6.6 
5.9 
5-5 
5-3 

5.0 



940.8 
6X3.0 
6x9.4 
988.3 

X49.8 
X06. X 
104.9 
63.8 
36.0 
174 
3.3 



9X. X 
906 
X7.O 

»i 

8.0 

6l8 
5.9 
5.6 
5.4 
53 



994.0 
56&1 
548.4 

309.6 
X9X.9 
X06.X 

X99. 8 

63.8 

49.0 

X9.8 

5.8 



9Z. X 


994.0 


90.6 


568L1 


«7.5 


589^5 


XZ.9 


•35- S 


8.9 


xoa4 


7.1 


64.a 


6.Z 


69.3 


5.5 


39.6 


5.« 


94.0 


5.x 


««.4 


4.9 


•.9 



9,099.6 . 



x.583-5 1,789.9 



9, 935. 8 



t>9S9^9 
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Tabus 4.— Ti$iifekatuu (T) in Dsgrsss Csntiorads and Oram C»ntiiis¥«rs (O. Cm.) of Work 
Nac98SARY TO DisTRiBirm TH8 SuMM^R HsAT Incoms— Continued. 

CAYUGA LAKB. 



Depth in meters. 



T. Can. 



T. G. cm. 



T. 



1918 



o-s.. 

5-10. 
io-»5. 
tS-*o. 
«o-J5. 
aS-30. 

SO""6o, 
60-70. 

80-xoo, 
100-134 



19.6 
19. 6 
19.4 
16.0 

7.8 

5-4 
49 
46 
4-5 
45 
44 



187.6 

488.4 

7«7.6 

603.6 

Z89.6 

95. o 

949 

41.6 

X7.4 

9-« 

54 

ia6 

7.» 



aao 
X9-9 
I9l6 
X4 9 
9.0 
6.9 
5.6 
47 
44 
44 
4*3 
4a 
4a 



195-4 

497- « 

745- 3 

503-4 

137-9 

56.0 

3*3 

5.8 

S.O 

9.6 

a- 7 



ax. 4 

9X.4 

9a9 
X6.7 

XX. o 

8.0 

6.* 
5. a 
4.6 
44 
4-3 
41 
4X 



9S9.8 
598. a 

864.4 

673-9 

264. a 

xos. a 

7*7 

aaS 

6. a 

a. 6 

a. 7 



ax. 8 
aa? 
X&8 
X3-a 
9^8 
7.7 
6.9 
S-» 
4>9 
48 
45 
44 
4-3 



a39.8 
554 9 

6747 

363.9 

X83.8 

90.7 

133-3 

53- X 

17.4 

X3-X 

5-4 

5-3 

48 



ax. 4 
aa8 
X9.3 
13-4 
xao 
8.a 
7-x 
6-3 
5-7 
5-x 
4-7 
45 
4a 



837-5 

56a 7 

7x8.8 

379^1 

X96L X 

"5-3 

M7.S 

97.0 

54.8 

a6.a 

xa. X 

X0.6 



aa8 
aoiS 
X9b6 
X4.8 
9-9 
7-7 
6.4 
5-5 
49 
46 
4S 
43 
49 



ax* 3 

54*4 
745.3 
4946 
89.6 
9*7 
9k9 
41.6 

xr4 

9." 

40 
5-S 



a. 478.x 



a, x8x. 5 



a. 838. 7 



a. 440^8 



SBNBCA LAKE. 



Depth in meters. 



G. cm. 



G. chl 



T. 



X9x8 



McttD. 



0-5.. 

S-xo. 
XO-X5., 
xj-ao., 
ao-as., 
aj-so. 
30-40. 
4»-50., 

70^:; 

80-XO0. 
XOO-X30. 
X30-XJ0, 
iSO-x88, 



X9.8 
X9-4 
17-8 
13- 3 
9-3 
7.9 
6^4 
55 
4 9 
48 
46 
45 
4a 
4a 
4a 



ao5.9 

55a. 8 

718. a 

457.8 

Z94.6 

ia6.3 

119. 6 

56.0 

a4.6 

19. o 

aa. o 

X9.6 



19-7 
19. a 
X7.8 
140 
8.0 
6.3 

46 
44 
43 
43 
4a 

4X 

4-0 
40 



ao3-S 

539-4 

7x8. a 

Sa6.3 

xxa. a 

449 

67.6 

9-3 

3.5 

3.8 

5-5 



2*4 
aa a 
ao. X 
X8.0 
X3.4 
9-4 
7. X 
5-4 
4 7 
44 
4a 
40 
40 
40 
4-0 



aaa a 
603.0 
959^4 
996.4 
585.5 
a37-5 
195.0 
49-8 
X40 
3-8 



3a6 
ao.5 
aa a 
14. o 
XX. 5 
&a 
6.8 
6.0 
5- a 
44 
4 3 
4a 
4X 
40 
40 



ia6.x 

6a6.4 

975.5 

536.3 

38a X 

X45.5 

x6x. a 

99.5 

4a. X 

3.8 

5-5 



aa z 
X9.8 
X9.a 
X4.8 
xa6 
&o 
6.S 
5.4 
4-6 
45 
43 
4a 
4X 
40 
40 



ax3.o 

003.0 

609.4 

396.8 

X3a.7 

xo9.a 

49-8 

x*5 

7.6 

45 



a, 5x6. 4 



3.864.6 



a, 876b X 



DIRECT WORK. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of heat for the lakes under consideration. The 
results of the computation only are given; the details of the method being quite similar 
to those illustrated in the paper before referred to (Bii^ge, 1916) and also in Table 5, 
page 220, of this paper. Taking the means only it appears that in Canandaigua Lake 
about i»93o g. cm. of work per square centimeter of the area of the lake are needed to 
distribute about 27,000 cal. of heat through the water, the depth of which is 84 m. In 
Ca3ruga Lake about 2,450 g. cm. of work distribute 29,500 cal. in water, the maximum 
depth of which is 133 m. ; in Seneca Lake 2,880 g. cm. distribute 34,000 cal. in water 
the maximum depth of which is 188 m. 

The amount of work needed to carry the heat to the corresponding stratum of the 
several lakes varies with the loss of density of the water due to rise of temperature 
and with the quantity of water in the stratum. The latter factor is represented by 
the reduced thickness of the stratum. (See Table 3.) The first factor is the more 
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variable in these lakes, and to it are due most of the striking differences in the woric 
required to warm the deeper strata. In the 30 to 40 m. stratum of Canandaigua Lake, 
for instance, it required about 70 g. cm. to put 1,230 cal. into place. In the corre- 
sponding stratum of Ca3ruga Lake it required 93 g. cm. to place 1,400 cal. The 
difference in calories is about 14 per cent, in work over 30 per cent. This is mainly 
due to the difference in loss of density. At 6.1^, the temperature of Canandaigua Lake, 
this is 35 points,^ and at 6.4^, the temperature of Ca3ruga Lake, it is 46 points, or over 
30 per cent greater. 

Table 4 shows that a great amount of work is necessary to produce by mixture 
the high temperature of the upper strata; it shows also that an almost incredibly small 
amotmt of work is needed to carry considerable heat to great depths if only it involves 
but little rise of temperature. Note, for example, Seneca Lake, where 42 cal./cm.* 
of surface are transported to a mean depth of 55 m. for an expenditure of about i g. cm. 
On the other hand, in the corresponding stratum of Canandaigua Lake, each gram 
centimeter of work transports only about 18 cal. The difference is due to the much 
greater rise of temperature in the smaller lake — ^reaching 5.2® instead of 4.5® in Seneca 
Lake. 



TABL9 5.— DSTAIL FOR SSNBCA LaK8 OF TH8 FaCTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF MBAN SuMM^R HSAT InCOMB. 

fNors.—T.-tcmpentiiK in decrees centigrade; i-D-lon of density doe to warminr. RTXZ-^iactar. reduced thickn w 
mult^licd by depth. Direct- work done m bekaifof stratum in question; Dist- week done m stratum in QoestkMi; OsL- 
calories of summer heat income in stratum. AH e xpr es s ed in units per square centimeter of lake surface. See fig. 3, p. 
339; also Birge. i9>6. p. 340f 355-1 



Depth in meters. 



0-1. 



a-3... 
3-4... 
4-S... 

r« ... 

6-7... 
r-8... 

9^X0. . 
xo-xi . . 
xx-xa . . 
XS-X3 . . 
X3-X4.. 
I4rx5.. 
XS-x6.. 
t6-X7 . . 
X7-X8.. 
xi-X9.. 
X9-ao.. 
•o-»5.. 
SS-JO.. 
30-49.. 
4P-50 -- 
JO 60. . 
60-70.. 



Total. 



T. 



ao.4 

20.9 
»o.a 
aa X 
aao 
aao 
X9.9 
X9.8 
19-7 
X9-7 
X9.6 
«9-5 
19. 3 
X8.8 
X8.6 

x&o 
X4.8 

X3.6 

xa.o 
xa6 
8.0 
6.3 

tt 

4-5 

4-3 



x-D. 



Ob 00x853 
x8x5 
x8x5 
X790 
X770 
1770 
«749 
X7a9 
X708 
1708 
x688 
x668 
x6a8 
15x9 
i49» 
xa69 
X030 
<*44 
0674 
047S 
0338 
oza4 
004a 
ooz6 
0003 

ooox 



RTXZ. 



49-5 

U7 

340 

333 

433 

5xa 

599 

67s 

748 

8a7 

9x4 

989 

x>076 

X»X47 

'a 339 

I' 304 

x,370 

X»453 

x»5«7 

Xf58o 

9.050 

xo, 735 

a6,040 

3X,X30 

35»xao 

38,00s 

4S.a«o 



Direct work. 



G. cm. O. cm. 



9-a 
a6.8 
43-7 
59-6 
74-9 
9a6 
X03.6 
XZ7. 8 
xa7-9 
X4X.4 
X54*5 
x6s. a 
X76.0 
X76.0 
X83.3 
X6S.7 
X4X.X 
xa3-4 
xoa. 4 
74-6 



58X.3 



8550 



607. a 

a96.8 

X3»-7 

xo9.a 

49.8 

X0.5 

7.6 

4*5 



Distwork. 



G. cm. G. cm. 



a84.6 
a66.5 

348.8 
33X.S 
3x3.6 
X97-0 
x8a8 
X64.9 
X49.6 
X34-6 
XZ9.8 
X05. a 
90-9 
76.S 
65.6 
S3.0 
43-3 
35-6 
S9-3 
34.6 



836.9 



X85.8 

8a8 

35-7 

a9.5 

9-X 

3.9 

X.3 

•4 



a»874*4 



Cal. 



1,634 
x,588 
x,555 

x,S30 
x,S04 
x,488 
x,447 

1,433 

1,383 
x,366 
x,357 
X.333 
x,3i6 
x,»58 

X,34X 

X, xa6 

996 

896 

787 

648 

9)653 

x,s6o 

x,7X4 

969 

48s 

363 

X65 

347 



34.oao 



Depth 
in 



G. cm. 



*)874'4 

•» 589-8 

3,393-3 

9,074.5 

x,843'0 

x»639.4 

x.439.4 

x,35X.6 

x,o86.7 

937.x 

803.5 

68a. 7 

577-5 

486.6 

4x0.x 

345-5 

999-5 

949-9 

913.6 

X84-3 

XS9-7 

78.9 

43-9 

X3«7 

4-6 

X.7 

•4 



CaL 



34tOM 

30»eoB 
99>9SS 

97»793 
36.3x9 
94.73X 
93t984 
sx,863 
90,480 
X9)XU 
X7»75r 
X6r494 
X5fXo8 
X3r8so 
X9>6a9 
XX, 483 

10,487 

9»59X 

8,804 

8,156 

5>$0» 

3*943 

3,339 

s,s6o 

77J 

5x9 

347 



1 By a "point*' 



The density ol water at 6.x as c ompar ed with that 
this represents the loss in weuht ol the lighter snriaoe water at 

lone in pttriiing it down into deeper and cooler strata. PorooB> 

voienoe in oompuutioo this factor is taken as a positive quantity and a whole number^ (See Bkfe, 1916^ 

9.19X.) 



is meant a decrease in density of one part per 

i 4.0* 'is 0.999965. The loss in density is, therefore, 0.000035 ">d U 

6.x .and. Chmoie. b one factor in deteimining the work to be done in pushing it down into 
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DISTRIBUTED WORK. 

Table 4 deals with the direct curve of work. It gives for each stratum the amount 
of work necessary to convey the warmer and lighter water from the surface to the 
depth in question, assuming that the lower water has a temperature of 4.0^. In warm- 
ing all strata below that at the surface most of the work is performed in the strata 
above that for the benefit of which the work is done. If the work for each stratum is thus 
distributed to the several strata above it, we derive the curve of distributed work. (See 
Birge, 1916, p. 355). This is shown for the mean of each lake in Table 6 and for Seneca 
Lake in figure 3. The numbers for each stratum show how many gram centimeters 
are necessary to distribute through the stratum the heat retained in it and to convey 
through it the heat which goes on to lower strata. The table shows how shallow is 
the stratum which receives most of the work of the wind. More than 94 per cent of 
this work is expended in conve3dng the heat through the upper 20 m. of the lake. While 
the effect of the wind extends to the bottom, even in Seneca Lake, the work done in 
the deeper water is very small, as measured by the fall in density due to increased tem- 
perature. In the upper 5 m. are found from 43 to 50 per cent of the work and in this 
stratum the largest deductions from the apparent work are to be made for the influence 

of direct insolation. 

Tabls 6.— Distributbd Work, Msan. 



[None.— lliis ifaows work done in CMh stratum in distritmtinf the heat broa^ 

* heat wliidi pones throttgli it. This is comiMttcd only for the means of t|ic lakes.) 


Depth in mctcfs. 


Canandaigua Lake. 


Cayuga Lake. 


Seneca Lake. 


G. cm. 


Percent. 


G. cm. 


Percent 


G.cm. 


Percent 




58. 4 
sao 

3.6 

1.0 
• z 


xa.4 

3X 
•9 

•4 

>s 
• z 


Si 

Z0.4 

1:1 

.3 


'|:J 

4.0 

1.S 

'4 

• 1 
.z 


ttHS-o 
M9 

457. 

1x6. 5 
S9'S 

9-X 
S.9 
z-3 
*4 


43.4 




S.8 




Z5>9 




&5 




^ X 




I.O 


Mf^mt% ,,.,,..,.., 


•3 


£h£ ::::::;.:::::::::::::: 


.z 


|b>-<M> 




io~na.. 




2:5;:::::;:::::::::::::.:...: 










i»9a9.a 




»»44SS 




Si 874* 4 













SUBTRACTION CURVES. 

Table 7 shows the data for the mean subtraction curves of the three lakes. (See 
Bix^, 191 6, p. 384.) It shows the number of calories which pass through the several 
levels of the lakes and the amount of work needed to distribute them through the water 
below these levels. Comparison of the data at the surface shows that 12 to 14 cal. of 
heat are distributed through the subjacent water by i g. cm. of work. At lower levels 
the temperatme declines and the decrease in density falls off even more rapidly with 
the result that an increasingly large number of calories is distributed by i g. cm. of 
wtkric. At the depth of 10 m. the ratio is 25 to 30 cal. to i g. cm.; at 20 m. the ratio 
to 40:1 or 50:1 ; at 30 m. in Seneca Lake and at 40 m. in the others it has risen 
rly or quite to iod:x. This relation explains how in lakes of great depth a large 
quantity of heat is carried in spring to the lower water. The great quantity of work 
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needed for distribution in the upper water as the temperature rises equaDy makes clear 
the reason why the lower water soon ceases to gain heat as the season advances. 

In Seneca Lake work amounting to only 0.4 g. cm. is needed to distribute 512 cal. 
to depths below 70 m.» while no appreciable amount of work is needed to distribute 347 
cal. through the water below 80 m. The last statement is obviously not strictly accurate, 
but it is not worth while to compute the work in those cases where the decrease in den- 
sity due to increase of temperature is less than one part per million. 

Tabls 7.~Subtraction Curvb HsAira: Amount and Pbr Cant of Hsat in Sumcsa Hhat Incoms 

AND 09 WOKK N0C8SSART TO DiSTRIBUTS THIS HSAT POUND AT TBS SUXPACS AND AT D1FP8R8NT 
DSPTHS OF THS SSVSRAL l,AKBS, 

[N0T8.— Stated in units per square centimeter of the mrfaoe of the lakes.) 



Depth in meters. 




Cayngatake. 


Seneca Lake. 


CaL 


P.ct. 


Ccm. 


P.ct 


CaL 


P.ct. 


Can. 


P.ct. 


QO. 


P.ct. 


Go-. 


P.ct. 


0., 


a6,98o 
I9fi40 
"^460 

•1640 

"SIS 

380 

40 




zoo>o 

70.9 
46.3 
•7.8 

is 

5- a 
••5 

•9 
'15 


x»9a9 
964 

9» 

34 
«4 
5 

z 



ZOO.O 

50.0 

9Z.6 

9-« 

t.t 

.8 
• a 
.z 
.0 


aziste 
15*480 
9,9ft> 
6,380 

z,88o 

z,zzo 

700 

X 

90 




Z00.0 
74.x 
52. s 
33. « 
az.6 
zz.z 

u 

a. 4 
x-5 
z.o 
•S 


a,446 

x»345 

647 

aSo 

1 

8 

4 

a 
e 


Z00.0 
55- 

XX' 4 
5. J 
Z.8 
.6 
• a 
.0 


2;SS 

X9rXao 

za»6zo 

8,zte 

3*960 

a»a6o 

x,3» 

900 

630 

450 

ao 




Z00.0 

77- S 

56.3 

37.x 

34.0 

U.7 

6.7 

3.9 

a. 6 

z.8 

x-3 

.6 

.a 

.0 


a, 874 

x,6a9 

8oa 

34S 

XS9 

43 

X3 

4 

z 


ZO0.O 


5 


56.8 


10 


Ao 


15 


Z9.0 


JO 


5-6 


30 


>'5 


40 


.5 


*Q 


.a 


S;:::::::::::::: 


• 


70, 




80 








100 ... 














130 


















f JO, . . 




















I8g 















































HEAT AND WORK AS MEASURED AT DEPTH. 

In Table 7 the data are given in terms of the surface of the lake — so many calories, 
or gram centimeters, per square centimeter of surface. If the datum plane is taken 
as the area of the lake at the depth in question, the number of calories and gram 
centimeters at each level will be increased proportionally to the decrease of area as 
compared with that of the surface; but the ratio between the amounts of work and of 
heat would remain unaltered. This relation is shown in Table 8. Perhaps the most 
interesting fact shown by it is the very close agreement between Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes in both heat and work after the surface level is passed. Approximately equal 
quantities of heat pass through the 5 to 40 m. levels of both lakes. Cayuga Lake shows 
at the surface considerably less heat per unit of area than Seneca has, but this is largely 
due to the great area of shallow water at the north end of Cayuga Lake. No such area 
is found anyiHiere in Seneca Lake. The area of Cayuga Lake at 5 m. is about 79 per 
cent of the surface area, while that of Seneca Lake at the same depth is 87 per cent of 
the surface. The area of the 10 m. level in Cayuga is about 92 per cent of that at 5 m., 
and in Seneca about 93 per cent of the 5 m. level, a very ck>se correspondence, ^diich 
shows itself in the heat and work. The large area of shallow water in Cayuga Lake 
adds nothing to its effective area in absorbing heat, nor does it seem to Himitiialt the 
efficiency of the lake. Canandaigua Lake, however, is plainly less efficient than either 
of the others. Its smaller area and higher banks cause this condition, since both factors 
lessen the efficiency of the wind. (See Bnge and Juday, 1914, Pis. CXIII, CXIV, CXVI.) 
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Tabu 8.— Amoumt ov Hbat in Suiocsr Hsat Incoics and Work Nbcsssary to Distributs It. 

IWOW.— I tAMtltd in imita per ■ottarc centimeter ct the drnth in otMatMrn! nart r^ In other tahV«) in tmit« pin- agnate #*i»»wm^^ 

of the Uice siufaoe.] 



Depth in meters. 


CanandaigUA Ti^k*- 




Seneca 


Ukc 


Cal. 


G.cm. 


CaL 


G.cm. 


CaL 


G.cm. 





96,980 
99,970 

7»3SO 
a, 630 

830 

40 


1,999 

i»iSO 

549 

946 

96 

IZ 

4 


99*480 

«7i 750 
91,440 

t:^ 

S.4ao 
3*440 
a. 330 
1,640 
x,r50 
890 
300 


«,446 
x»7XO 

990 

76 
33 
X7 
9 
5 


34.090 
98,000 
91,900 
14,900 
10, zoo 
5»«90 

?;^ 

1,480 

z,zzo 

840 
490 

X70 
90 




a,»74 
x,740 

999 

410 

'% 

'I 

1-7 


5 


xo 


15 , 


90 


JO 


40 . . 


CO 


to :.:...: :.:.: ::.:::.:::::::::::: 


fO « 


C : : 






zoo 










130 










ISO 












xtt :...:.. 

























ABSORPTION OF SUN'S ENERGY. 

Observations were made in 1918 on Seneca, Cayuga, and Canandaigua Lakes in 
order to ascertain the rate at which the energy of the sun's rays is absorbed by the 
water of the lakes. The instrument is described in another paper (Birge, 192 1), 
and the description will not be repeated. It consists of a receiver containing 20 small 
thermal couples which can be lowered into the lake to any desired depth and alternately 
exposed to tiie sun and covered. The electrical effect of the sun's radiation on the ther- 
mal coi;q>les is proportional to the energy in its rays, and the resulting electrical cur- 
rents are measured by the deflections caused in a d'Arsonval galvanometer. The 
galvanometer is kept on shore and is connected with the receiver by an insulated cable 
100 m. long. 

The observations on the three lakes afford excellent illustrations of the results 
obtainable by this instrument, and also of the difGlculties which necessarily attend 
observations of the kind if made in the course <rf a short visit, when every opportunity 
must be fully used. The general results from each lake are dear and unmistakable, 
bat in each case the details are affected by special conditions of sky or water. 

A part of the observatioBS on Seneca Lake is given in Table 9 in order to show the 
nature of the data. 
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Tabids 9.— TkansiiiS8iok of Qw'b Ensrot bt trs Watsx o9 Ssnbca I«ak8 OvfHbctor Point* 

N. Y., Aug. i, 1918. 

[Nom. — X.50 to a.aj p. m.. Government time»x9.4o to z.zi lun time. Tmuparency 6.8 m.] 



Hour, p. m. 



x.so. 
X.5S 

X.S7. 
2.58 
1-59 
9.00 
a.ox 
9.03 
a.05, 



Depth 

centi- 
meters. 



as 

SO 
xoo 
ISO 
900 
950 
300 
350 



Zero. 



Read- 
ing. 



X37*8 

X96.7 
83.0 
84.0 
77- o 
77.0 
S9-5 
50.0 
SO-S 
5^-5 
4S.8 
4S-S 
40.6 

3S.8 . 

36.5 

39.3 

39.1 / 



Deflec- 
tion. 



XX7-0 

70.3 
64.0 
47-3 

38. S 

33- a 
98.3 

84' X 

9O.0 



Hour, p. m. 



9.07. 
9.09. 

9.X9. 

9.X4. 

9.17. 
9.X8. 

9.93. 



Depth 

in 
ccnti- 



400 

SOD 
600 

TOO 
800 



Zero. 



Read- 
mg. 



99.9 
99.9 

94.9 
94.0 
90.3 

90.S 

X8.X 
X8.X 
X6.9 
X6.Z 
X5.X 
15. X 
xs.o 
M-S 
I4-4 
X4.6 
Z4.6 



Deflec- 
tion. 



17. X 
XX.9 
8.3 
5' 9 
4*0 

9.9 



NOTSS ON ABOVA TABLS. 

z. Sky perfectly clear and sun's radiation steady; no clouds; practically no haze. Light scmtfa 
air, causing ripples on surface. Some swell lioni wind ci yesterday and of early morning. Thie 
swell caused iiTegulaxities of reading in upper water, as it raised and lowered the boat. At xoo cm. 
the scale moved over 4 to 5 divisions, and reading had to be estimated under these conditions. This 
efiFect became less as depth increased. Ripples cause a quivering of the reading in the galvanometer 
but are too small to cause swings of the scale. 

2. In reading the direct sun a shunt coil is included in the circuit in order to keep the reading 
within the limits ot the scale. This coil is cut out by a switch when the receiver is used in water. The 
reading in air must be multiplied by 1.89 to reduce it to the same scale as those in the water. Its vahie, 
therefore, on this occasion is 221 divisions. One division equals 0.059 cal./cm.'/min., so that the sun 
was delivering about z.30 cal./cm.Vmin. 

3. The observations not reported included a repetition of several of the readings, and a second 
reading in the air, ^Hiich gave a value of iz6.9 divisioas, or substantially the same as the first reading. 

4. The numben in the columns headed mro, fMdtHgt defUcHon, indicate divisians of the scale ef 
the galvanometer. 

Fram these readings may be comptited the value of the energy tteHvered fay tiie 
sun at different depths of the lake, as is shown in the following table: 

Tabl9 io.—Cai^oribs par Square Csntimstsr par Minttts Found at Various Dbpths op Ssnbca 

I^AKS, Aug. I, 19 18. 



Depth in centi- ptercMt. 



In air 

95... 

so... 
xoo... 
xso... 



3X.8 
99.0 
9X.4. 
X7.4 
X5.0 



Cid./cm.V 



X.30 
.41 
.3« 
.98 

.93 



Depth in centi' n,-.,--* CaL/cxiLV Depth in centi- xn^.^^ CaLfan*/ 
•M.*.M Fercent. _,;_ «-*--. PercexiL ',^ 



950. 

300. 
3SO. 
400. 
Soo. 



19. 8 

xa9 
9.0 
7.7 
5-4 
3.8 



ax7 
•X4 
.19 

.xo 

.07 

.05 



700 
800 

900 



a. 7 
X.8 
X.3 
x.e 



a0S5 
.otj 
.0x7 
.0x3 
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Stivtuni in meters. 



Tnata- 



Stratum inmeterB. 



Tna»- 
Tii i fi i flTf it 
percent. 



inrans- 
pcrcent* 



o-x 

X-9 

a-3 



at. 4 
Taa 
7a. 6 

7X.O 



4-S 

6-7 

r-8 



69^6 
69^8 
7X.X 
67.8 



9-9.. 
9-X0. 



7a. a 
75-9 



Table 11 is given as it stands in order to bring out the various small variations in 
percentage wfaidi are inherent in the observations. In all cases the fraction of a 
division of the galvanometer scale must be estimated and is, therefore, subject to error. 
The value taken as zero is not a fixed one and in any observation may be recorded 
sli£^tly too low, or more probably a little too high. The motion of the boat, due to 
the swell, as stated above, might introduce some errors in this case, especially in the 
readings from the upper water. In figure 2 the results are plotted and a smooth curve 
tt-a is drawn through them. All of the observations are very close to the curve. It 
is plain that there was transmitted through each i m. stratum of water below the surface 
meter about 71 per cent of the energy received at its upper surface. It is; not probable 
that the higher transmission indicated in the 9 to 10 m. stratum has any significance. 
A reading of 2.1 divisions of the scale at 10 m. instead of 2.2 divisions would bring this 
interval into line with the others. 

Lake water differs widely from pure water in the quantity of energy transmitted. 
If we assume a solar energy curve corresponding to a path of the rays in the air of 1.5 
atmosphere, with about 0.5 cm. condensable water in the atmosphere, about 47 per 
cent of the solar energy will be left after passing through i m. of pure water. The water 
of Seneca Lake, therefore, cuts off about 25 per cent more than does pure water and adds 
one-half to the loss due to pure water. Pure water transmits through the i ^to 2 m. 
stratum nearly 80 per cent of the energy reaching its upper level and over 90 per cent 
passes through aU deeper i m. strata, the loss per meter rapidly declining to a minimum 
of about 2 per cent of the energy incident on the upper surface of the stratum. At 
5 m., therefore, there would remain about 29 per cent of the original energy of the sun 
and about 23.4 per cent at 10 m. instead of 5.4 per cent and i per cent found in Seneca 
Lake. This wide difference between pure water and the lake water is probably due 
chiefly to matter suspended in the water of Seneca Lake, since there is very little stain 
present in the water. The suspended matter is partly organic but chiefly fine silt 
derived from the soft shales fhat constitute much of the shores. 

In pure water the transmission through the i to 2 m. stratum is much smaller than 
in those below. This is due to the rapid absorption of the rays of the red end of the 
spectrum as compared with the slow absorption of the shorter waves. No such effect 
seems to be present in the lake, nor is it ordinarily demonstrable in lakes. Sometimes, 
but not commonly, the deeper strata of a lake show a transmission i or 2 per omt higher 
than the i to 2 m. stratum, but in general the transmission in that stratum is nearly 
the same as in those immediately below. This means that the large nonaeiecttve ab- 
46104^-*21 3 
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sorption due to turbidity and the selective absorption due to stain obscure the selective 
idbaqq^tion of the water, as water, after the first meter has been passed. In that meter 
of water is absorbed practically all of the energy contained in that part of the spectrum 



y«r ttnt e 




Flo. 9.— Curves of transmissuMi of sun's radiation, Seneca I«ake, Aug. x, 19x8. The vertical axis eivca depth and the horizontal 
Asia ghrea per cent of the total radiatloo of the sun. it-A. directdbscrvAtioos; B-B. vertical sun; C-C, mean sun. Thesun's 
raysp— edthw«h>thidaictsflfiooqn.ffater€lthcl«i3e>tthcdgpthoi»»qi. DotsanptaoedoocMipaodinttothbdepth 
on the curve il-A, and from these is plotted the curve B-B, forthesunia the zenith when depth and atntam travcracd by 
raytaiteqoaL The rsys pass through a mean distance of 1x5 cm. during the warming season in reaching a depth of xoo cm. 
These pateta ai* maifcad on the curve B-*B.aad hnm them Is plotted the curreC-Car theeurvtd mean sun. (See Xshte 



13, p. aaS.) 



lj*W 



the A line which is commonly taken as the lower limit of die visible spec- 



Tfae gtmaai lesnlt of these obowations is, therefore, plain. Under the conditions 
of the time and place 21 to 22 per cent of the sun's energy delivered to the surface was 
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preseftt at a depth of i m. In the deeper i m* strata there was a loss of 28 to 29 per 
cent of the energy present at the upper surface of the stratum. At 5 m. depth there 
remained about 5.4 per cent, and at 10 m. about i per cent oi the energy delivered to 
the surface. 

We may infer from such a set of observations the penetration of the sun's rays 
dming the whole day or during a longer period, assuming that the turbidity and color of 
the water remain unchanged. In such a process it is not hard to secure results which 
axe correct in general, but it is impossible to secure minute accuracy. Certain, though 
not all, of the facts which prevent minute accuracy will be mentioned. 

1. SunUght is a mixture of the direct rays of the sun and of rays reflected from the 
sky. The percentage of sky radiation is very variable, being sometimes as low as 8 per 
cent of the total radiation and rising nearly to 100 per cent when the sun barely shines 
through haze or cloud. The quantity of energy reflected from a unit area of sky is also 
variable and differs with the nature of the sky and the proximity of the area to the sun. 
The mean percentage of sky radiation reflected from the surface of the water differs 
from that of the direct rays, and the mean path in water of the rays from the sky differs 
from that of the direct rays. It is practically impossible, under the conditions of ob- 
servations on lakes, to determine either the amount or the distribution of the sky radia- 
tion. It is, therefore, impossible to make full correction for the elements in the mixture 
of direct and diffuse rays at the time of observations. 

2. It is also impossible to make such corrections for longer periods, since the aver- 
age amount of sky radiation is still quite unknown for most places, and is not accurately 
known anywhere. 

3. No correction has been made in the observations for radiation reflected from the 
surface of the water, but the readings at i m., etc., have been compared directly with the 
reading in ah*. The direct sun radiation, at the altitude of the sun when the observa- 
tions were made, would lose about 2.1 per cent by reflection. The sky radiation would 
lose 17.3 per cent if equal quantities came from equal areas of sky. This loss at the 
surface, which can not be known accurately, has been balanced against the opposite 
effect of the hemispherical glass cover of the sunshine receiver. There would be about 
4 per cent of the sun's radiation reflected from this in air and about 0.5 per cent in water. 

In computing a standard curve of absorption for Seneca Lake, all radiation has 
been referred directly to the sun, and the path of the rays in the water has been computed 
on that basis, from the following elements: 

Time of obsenratioiis, August x, 19x8, X9.40 to x.ix sun time. 
Oorresponding altitude of sun, August z, 64.x to 6^.3®. 

Depth at which sun's nsys pass through x m. of water, at fixst observatioa, 94.5 cm; at last observa- 
tkm, 93.7 cm.; mean 94.Z cm. 

On the curve of direct observaUans (A-A, fig. 2) are noted the readings at the dis- 
tances corresponding to this path of the ra3rs in water. These periods are plotted and 
connected by a new curve, B-B, the curve far vertical sun. In this curve, which assumes 
a sun in the zenith, the depth below the surface equals the length of path of the ra3rs in 
reaching that depth. This constitutes a standard curve, from whidh may be derived 
the energy which remains at given depths below the surface at any time of the day or 
year, provided the altitude ai the sun is known and the corresponding length of the 
path of its rays m water. It must be assumed also that all radiation comes directly 
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from the sun, or at least that the value of the sky ladiatkm is the same as at the time 
of observation. 

The results are stated in Table 12, vertical sun. 

The mean distribution of sunshine and doud at Seneca Lake is not known, but at 
Madison, Wis., the mean daily supply from sun and sky during the five months April 
I to August 31 is 398 cal. The mean path of the ra3rs during this period to reach a depth 
of 100 cm. below the surface is 115 cm. In this computation allowance is made for 
reflection from the surface in excess of 2.1 per cent; all radiation is supposed to come 
from the sun; and the form — though not the area — of the solar energy curve is supposed 
to be constant. 

The points corresponding to this distance of 1 15 cm. per 100 cm. of depth are noted 
on the curve for vertical sun, carried up to their proper place, and a third curve, C-C^ 
figure 2, is drawn, which is the curve for mean sun (Table 12). 

Tabids la.— Transmission op Sun 's Rays by Water of Ssnbca Lake, Aug. x , 1918. (See fig. a, p. 226.) 



Depth in centhnrters. 



too 
900 

300 
400 
500 



Per cent raduition remaining 
at depth indicated. 



Observed 
percent. 



21.4 
15.0 
zay 
7.7 

54 



Computed per cent. 



Vertical 
sun. 



ai. 9 
IS. 6 
IX. S 
8.3 
6.0 



ao.7 
14.3 
9 9 
6.8 
4.7 



Depth in centimeters. 



600 

700. 

800. 

900. 

1,000 



Per cent radlatioa nmainhis 
at depth indicated. 



Observed 

percent 



3.8 

2-7 

1.8 
13 
x.o 



Computed per cent. 



Vertical Mean 



4-4 
3. a 
a. 3 
1.7 
t. a 



3-3 

2.3 
Z.6 

x.o 

.7 



This curve of mean sun and Table 12 show that in Seneca Lake at i m. depth there 
is found an average of about 20.7 per cent of the incident radiation and that each i m. 
stratum below transmits less than 70 per cent of the radiation received by its upper 
surface. The water has absorbed 99 per cent of the incident energy at about 9 m. as 
compared with about 10 m. for the observed curve and 11 m. or more for the curve of 
vertical sun. 

The difference in the three curves are not striking in this case; but if the observa- 
tions had been made at an hour farther from noon, or later in the season, the difference 
would have been correspondingly larger. 

It must not be supposed that this mean sun curve represents exactly the mean con- 
ditions actually present during the period when the lake is warming. The transparency 
of the water is variable and the sun's penetration varies with it. No account is taken 
in this curve of the energy received during cloudy hours. Yet after all deductions are 
made it remains true that the curve gives a generally correct picture of the actual direct 
delivery of the sun's radiation to Seneca Lake so far as a single observation can give 
this. Hardly more than 20 per cent of the incident energy is delivered to water below 
the surface meter. Not over 5 per cent is delivered to a greater depth than 5 m. and not 
over I per cent below 10 m. Even a considerable increase in transparency would leave 
these figures, not unchanged, but of the same order of magnitude. 

Observations such as these are ordinarily made at times when the sky radiation is 
relatively small — ^near noon of clear days. When, therefore, such an observation is 
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used as the bosb of lai^ger conditsioiis and when in computing the results all radiatioa 
is assumed to be direct, the effect of the direct rays of the sun in warming the lake is 
placed at a maximinn. In the preceding paragraph all radiation is stq>posed to come 
directly from the sun. In fact at Madison about 16 per cent ci the total radiation 
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Fto. 3.~Wofk curres of Scncca Lake, aiMm tcmpcratiirc. The vertiad axis showi depth; the horizontal aida shows ciam oeoftlp- 
netcrs of work per meter of depth and square ccnthnetcfs of smface of bike. OCCcnrve of direct work. About 145 f. cm. 
of noifc, for hwtanpf, are necessary to cany the heat of the 9 to lom. stratum from the ansface and pat it in place. BDE, 
carve of diitiibuted work, derived ffomOCC.sfaowinc the amount of mnk done in each i m. s tratum . The area OBEFO 
(distributed muk) is eonal to the •mkOCCFO (diicet woik). ODD thaw the contribution of the sun hi distributhic the 
sun's cncfgy. The area ODDBO gives the contribution of thesun, and that of the wind is repicsented by the area ODEFO, 
(Sec Table s6. p. 935) 

received April i to August 31 comes during cloudy hours, and about 16 per cent more 
comes from the sky during sunny hours. The direct sun, theref ore, supplies only about 
two-thirds of the radiant energy received by the lake. It may be assumed that during 
cloudy hours equal areas of sVy supply equal amounts of energy to a surface normal to 
the rays. On this basis, and allowing for reflection from water surface, the mean path dL 
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the cfiffoderadiatioii in reachtnf a depth of loo cm. would be about ia6 gbl as cou ipi c d 
with 115 cm. for the direct rays. The mean path for sky radBatkm during sumqr hours 
would be between the numbtfs given above, depending on the relative amount of the 
sky radiation coming from areas close to the sun and, therefore, having approodmaldy 
the same leqgth of path in the water as the sun's rays have. 

In the absence of knowledge of the amount oi sky radiation at Seneca Lake, either 
general or on the date of observation, no correction can be made for sky radiation. 
Such correction can be made where observations are so numerous that it may safely be 
assumed that sky radiation was the mean amount. This is the case with Lake Mendota, 
and the best computation that can be made shows that the mean path of all rays to reach 
adepth of 100 cm. in the period of April 15 to August 15 is about 118 cm. No essential 
diflference, therefore, is made in the results if all radiation is attributed to the sun with 
a mean path of 1 15 cm., as has been done in the previous paragraphs. 

The observations on Canandaigua and Cayuga Lakes may be treated much more 
briefly. They were taken at the same intervals as on Seneca Lake but to the depth of 
5 m., which is ample for the determmation of the rate of absorption. The results are 
shown in figures 4 and 5, and summarized in Tables 13 and 14. 

Tablb 13.— TKANsmssioN OP Radiation bt Watbr of Cayuga Laks, Sbbldraks Powr, July 29, 

1918, 1.45 TO 2,4s p. M., GOVBRNMBNT Tixs. (See fig. 4.) 
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Flo. 4.~Wofk carves for Caynga Lake. (See explanation, fig. j.) 

The observations on Cayuga Lake are rendered somewhat irr^;ular by the fact 
that nmnerous white cmnulus clouds were passing over the sky and work had to be 
done when the sun was in the spaces between the clouds. Under these conditions the 
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racBa ti wi from the sun is sure to be variable; the approach to the sun of a vrbite cloud 
motneiitarily raises the radiation and unnoticed wis^s of dotid may reduce it In 
the scries it is dear that the mean of the readings at 200 cm. is too low as compared 
with an ef the others, since the transmission in the x to 2 m. stratum should be about 
the same as below. The value of 12.8 per cent has been assumed, therrfore, for the 200 
cm. levd and a mean transmission of about 66 per cent per meter. Under these condi- 
tions about 99. per cent of the sun's energy would be delivered to the upper 8 m. of 
water, somewhat more than 80 per cent going to the first meter, or with mean sun about 
82 per cent. 

It will be noted that corresponding with the smaller transparency of tlie water, as 
compared with Seneca Lake, the transmissiofi of radiation is decidedly lower. 

TABLn 14.— Transmission op Sun's Enbrgy by Watbr op Canandaigua Laks, July 27, 1918, 11.37 

A. M. to 12.03 ^- "•» GOVBRNMBNT TlMB. (Scc fig. $.) 
[Nonrs.— Sky hazy. Trmnsparency of water 4.4 m. TrainmisMon per xnetcr about 60 per cent.] 
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Fio. 5.— Woik carves for Canandaisua I<ake. (See explanation, fig. ^.) 

Hie observations on Canandaigua I^e were also somewhat irr^;iilar, not on 
aoeonnt of ckrads, but haxe; The sky was cloudless, but the hills a few milea up the 
lake were nearly invisible in the haze which fified the valley. Under such conditions 
the value of the sun's radiation is mudi reduced, and it was found to be about 0.95 
csi./cm.*/mka. as compared with 1.30 cal. in the case of the two other lakes. The read* 
ings <^ the sun at the beginning and end of the observations in the lake were in dose 
agreement. The readhigs of the first series taken m the water — those taken while 
the receiver was going down — were also in dose agreement and indicate that 18 to 
19 per cent of the radiation in air was present at 100 cm. depth and that each meter 
bdow that depth transmitted about 60 per cent of the radiation received by its upper 
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surface. At 500 cm., however, the reading rose so that the transmission seemed to 
rise to about 74 per cent. Hie second set of readings— those taken ndiile the receiver 
was being raised — again indicated about 60 per cent transmission but showed at all 
depths a higher percentage of the radiation at the surface, amounting at 100 cm. to 
21 per cent. Ccnnparison with the other lakes shows that the lower value at 100 cm. 
is to be chosen, as the transparency of the water is decidedly less than in either Cayuga 
or Seneca Lakes. The haze must have become sUgfatly thinner during the later readings 
in the water but thickened again before the second reading in the air. The accuracy 
of the value at 100 cm. must remain somewhat uncertain under the conditions of sky 
then prevailing. Since the value of the radiation may alter during haze almost from 
minute to minute with no visible indication of change, such as doud offers, it would 
need a very large number of readings to show whether 18 to 19 per cent or a slightly 
lower figure should be taken as the value for mean sun at 100 cm. The error is not 
likely to exceed i per cent in any case, nor is it large enou£^ to affect general relations 
of sun to the distribution of heat. 

Under these conditions 99 per cent of the sun's energy would be delivered to the 
upper 6.5 m. of water. 

We may now put together the genera] results from the three lakes in which observa- 
tions were made. 

Tablb 1 5.— Transparbncy and Transmission of Radiation— Vertical Sun. 
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In these cases there is some parallelism between the percentage of transmission 
and the transparency of the lake. This is due to the fact that all these lakes have water 
which is only slightly stained and which does not differ greatly in color. In general 
there may be little correlation between transparency and rate of transmission. 

WORK OF THE SUN IN DISTRIBUTING HEAT. 

Prom the data at hand it is possible to make a general estimate of the part which 
the sun plays in distributing the heat gained by Seneca Lake as its summer heat income. 
We have as data (a) the amount of heat so gained as the mean of four seasons; (V) the 
amount and the <&tribution of the wmk necessary to carry this heat throu|^ the lake, 
assuming that all work is done by the wind; (c) the actual amount (rf heat delivered 
into the water of the lake directly by the sun on one date, and the conclusions drawn 
from these observations in the preceding pen^japhs. We lack as data (a) the total 
amount of heat delivered to the lake during the period when the summer heat income 
Is gained; (fr) the losses of heat during this period from different strata near the surface. 

The absence of the data specified and others as well make it impossiUe to state 
the r61e of the sun with any approach to exactness. But it is possible to make esti- 
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mates which will show the general situation and in our almost complete ignorance of 
the subject, such statements are not without value. 

We take, therefore, as the summer heat income of Seneca Lake 34,000 cal./cm.' 
of surface. Of this sum, 32,400 cal. are found below i m.; 28,000 cal. below 5 m.; 
and 21,900 cal. below 10 m. These figures are based on the calories found per square 
centimeter of the depth in question, and not those per square centimeter of the 
surface. In computing the relative work of sun and wind these figures must be 
used, since the sun's radiation which passes through the shallow water is absorbed by 
the bottom of the lake. 

The distribution of this heat, attributing all work to the wind, requires about 
2,874 g' cm, of work per square centimeter of the lake's surface. This work is distrib- 
uted (fig. 3) at the rate of about 290 g. cm./cm.' of the surface at the surface; 270 
g. cm./cm.' at i m. depth; 202 g. cm./cm.' at 5 m.; and 125 g. cm./cm.* at 10 m. In 
the upper 5 m. there is done about 45 per cent of the total work; about 33 per cent 
in the 5 to 10 m. stratum, both of which are within reach of the direct influence of the 
sun; about 20 per cent more of the work comes in the 10 to 15 m. stratum. 

Applying the experience gained from observations on Lake Mendota, it may fairly 
be assumed that Seneca Lake receives about 65,000 cal./cm.' of surface during the 
period of the summer heat income. The lake loses, therefore, about one-half of the 
incident heat. 

If we apply the mean sun data of Table 12 to this gross income, the sun delivers 
during this period about 13,400 cal. to the depth of i m.; 3,000 to 5 m.; and 450 to 
xo m. These numbers are, respectively, 41 per cent, 11 per cent, and 1.9 per cent of 
the quantity of heat which passes through these levels. (See Table 7 for quantity of 
heat) 

The work attributed to the wind at these depths would be diminished by the aid 
of the sun in the same ratio that the heat delivered by the sun bears to the total amount 
of heat passing through those levels. Computed on this basis, the sun does all of the 
work of distributing heat at the surface, 41 per cent at i m. depth, 1 1 per cent at 5 m., 
etc. These quantities may be plotted as on figure 3 (p. 229) and the points connected 
by a curve. Then the area ODBO is proportional to the total work done by the sun 
under the conditions assumed. This area may be measured with a planimeter. It is 
equal to about 16 per cent of the area representing the total work. The part of it 
below I m. is about 10.9 per cent of the work done bdow i m. of depth. 

This represents the maximum possible aid which, under the conditions assumed, 
the sun can give in the distribution of heat, for it assumes that the entire loss of inci- 
dent radiation by the lake, amounting to one-half of that received, falls on the wind- 
placed heat and that no loss falls on the sun-placed heat. This assumption is evidently 
not correct If, instead, we assume that the sun-placed heat suffers equal losses with 
that distributed by the wind, the aid of the sun will be reduced to about 8 per cent 
of the total work done and to about 5.5 per cent of the work done below i m. 

Probably the assumption of equal losses is unfair to the sun. A great part of the 
lost heat is in that which is absorbed by the thin stratum at the surface and is used in 
evaporation, lost to the air at once or during the following night, etc. Almost all of 
the heat in the longer waves of the spectrum is absorbed by a much thinner layer of 
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water than i m. Schmidt (1908, p. 240) computes that atxmt 27 per cent of the solar 
energy is absorbed by i cm. of pm-e water and about 45 per cent by i dm. He uses 
Langley's enes^gy curve for the solar spectrum, which makes his figures someidiat 
larger than would be the case in a curve for moderately high sun. In the curve which 
we have used as standard (path oi rays equals 1.5 atmospheres) about 43 per cent of 
the energy would be absorbed by 25 cm. of pure water axid 49 per cent by 50 cm. While 
no great accuracy can be clauned for the figures shown by Seneca Lake of about 67 per 
cent absc»ption for 25 cm. and 72 per cent for 50 cm., they are probably not greatly 
in error. The differences between them and the data for pure water are much the 
same as for greater depths. Thus more than one-half of the sun's energy is delivered 
to the upper centimeters of water from which loss to the air is easy. But much of the 
heat so delivered is distributed by the wind from the surface strata to deeper water, 
especially in the early part of the warming season when the lake is gaining heat rapidly. 
From this source comes the greater part of the heat which the lake gains bdow i m. 
in excess of that delivered by the sun. This heat amotmts to 19,000 cal./cm.' and much 
of it must come from the 40,000 caL/cm.^, or more, absorbed by the upper 25 cm. of 
the lake. During bright and windy days there must be thus moved down into the 
lake by the wind much heat which is lost during cool periods when the whole upper 
water ci the lake cools down. 

It is true that on the whole the heat delivered by the sun to strata below die surface 
is more likely to be retained, as the water above a stratum must be cooled to a lower 
temperature than the deeper water before any heat can be lost by the latter. But 
several times each season there is a general cooling of the upper water, when much 
heat is lost, that placed by the sun as well as that placed by wind. 

At present, therefore, no accurate estimate can be made of the loss of sun-placed 
heat at various depths. The subject must be left here with the general statement 
that between 84 and 92 per cent of the work done in distributing heat throt^ the water 
of Seneca Lake is performed by the wind, on the assumption that conditions of trans- 
parency, etc., on August i were average ones. The amount really attributable to the 
sun is probably as mudi as 10 to 12 per cent. More than this can not be said, both in 
view of considerations presented above, and also in view of one other consideration 
which the study of Lake Mendota has shown. In the eariy part of the warming period, 
when gains of heat are rapid and when the deeper water is securing most of its heat, 
the sun plays a small part in distributing the heat. Later in the summer the sun has 
a much larger share of the work, when the epilimnion is forming, when gains of heat 
are small (perhaps only 5 to 10 per cent of the incident radiation), and when these 
gains are confined to the surface strata. 

The foregoing paragraphs have dealt with Seneca Lake alone. The same methods 
may be i4)plied to the other lakes with similar results. It is unnecessary to give the 
details of the oxnputations; the results are shown in Table 16 (p. 235) and figures 4 
a»wi 5 (pp. 230, 231). 
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Tah^ i6.^DivxaiON 00 Distrzbutiqk 010 Summbr Haat Ikgomb BMrwnnn Sun and Winb in thb 
I^AKSs AS A WholS and IN Th^ir Sqvsral STRATA. (See figs. 3, 4, 5, and text.) 

[N0T8.— In this tobte. osclaewhere in this paper, "work" nnms the total work vrfaicfawotdd be seeded to diitribate the hc«t 
{lom the mirface ol the lekethroui^ the adjacent water, cxmtputed on the esBQiiiption that ell heet is initio 
wind mixing the wanner aiuface water with the cooler water bdow. In the division of the task of distnbutinc heat bet westt 
sunand wind it is also assmned that an losses of heat fall on wind-placed heat This evidently attrft>utes too large a share 
to the son. Probably a fair estimate would be to aUow to the sun all that it does bdow i m.. L e., about so to zz per oent 
of the total.] 
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PLANKTON. 

The fresh- water organisms which constitute what is known as the plankton may be 
separated into two groups, namely, (a) those forms which are large enough to be captured 
readily with a r^;ular plankton net whose straining surface is made of bolting cloth, 
size No. 30 (new No. 25) and {h) those forms which areso small that they readily pass 
through the meshes of this bolting cloth. The former constitutes the net plankton and 
the latter may be called the nannoplankton. The latter term has been applied spedfi- 
cally to those organisms whose maximum diameter does not exceed 25 m; but it is pn>> 
posed to extend the meaning of this term to include all of the material that passes through 
the meshes of the net. The terms "macroplankton'' and *'microplankton" have been 
used to designate these two groups. 

METHODS. 

The net plankton was obtained by means of a closing net which has been fully 
described in a previous paper so that it is not necessary to consider it further here Quday, 
1916). The coefifeient of this net is 1.2 ; that is, about 80 per cent of the column of water 
tluough which it is drawn is strained. The catches from the different strata were 
coaoentrated in the {dankton bucket; the material was then transferred to 8-dram vials 
a^ preserved in alcohol. In the enumeration the volume of the catch was reduced to 
10 cm.'; after shaking thoroughly 2 cm.' were removed with a piston pipette and the 
Crustacea and rotifers contained therein were counted with a binocular microscope. 
The number thus obtained multiplied by the factor five i^presents the total of such 
organisms in the catch. When only a few of the laxger Crustacea were present, the total 
number was ascertained by direct count. The smaller organisms, such as the Protozoa 
and algae, were eiramerated by placing i cm.' of the material in a Sedgwick-Rafter cell 
and ascertaining the number of the various forms in the usual manaer by means of a 
compound aricroscope. 

Samfdes of water for a study of the nannoidankton were obtained by means of a 
water bottle. The minute oi^ganisms were secured from these samj^es by means of an 
doGtric centrifuge having a speed of 3,606 revolutions per minute when carrying two 
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15 cm.* tubes of water. The sedimentation was usually completed in about six minutes. 
Hie material was then transferred to a counting cell with a long pipette and the organ- 
isms were enumerated with a compound microscope having a 16 mm. objective and a 
No. 8 ocular. Many of these organisms, more especially the minute flagellates, are de- 
stroyed by the various preserving agents, so that it is necessary to have the living material 
for these enumerations; such counts must be made, therefore, as soon as possible after 
the samples of water are obtained. 

The results obtained in the various enumerations are shown in Tables 1 7, 18, and 21. 
The figures indicate the number of individuals per cubic meter of water at the different 
depths. For purposes of comparison the results obtained for net plankton on Canandai- 
gua, Cayuga, and Seneca Lakes in 1910 are shown in Table 18. Observations were made 
on the net plankton and nannoplankton of Green Lake, Wis., in 1918, soon after these 
were made on the Finger Lakes, and these have been included in Tables 17 and 21 for 

comparative purposes also. 

NET PLANKTON. 

PhytoplankUm. — Table 17 shows that the green and blue-green algae were scarce in 
the three Finger Lakes at the time of the observations in 1918. Only three forms were 
present, namely, Anabaena, Microcystis, and Staurastrum. In Canandaigua Lake a 
relatively small number of colonies of Microcystis was found in the upper 10 m. and 
Staurastrum was noted in the 10 to 40 m. stratum. In Cayuga Lake Anabaena was 
obtained in the upper 5 m. and Microcystis in the upper lom. In Seneca Lake this group 
was represented only by a few colonies of Microcystis in the 10 to 15 m. stratum. A 
comparison with Table 18 shows that fewer forms were present in 1918 than in 1910 and 
also that the number of individuals was much smaller in the former y^ax. The two 
sets of catches on Canandaigua Lake present the most marked difference in this respect 

The net catches from Green Lake, Wis., contained a much larger algal population 
than the Finger Lakes, owing to the presence of a large number of filaments of Osdl- 
latoria. This form was unusually well represented in the upper 15 m., a maximum of 
nearly two milfion filaments oer cutHc meter of water being found in the o to 5 m. 
stratum. 

In the Finger Lakes the most abundant diatom, both in 1910 and 1918, was Aster- 
ionella, while Fregilaria was second in importance both years. In Canandaigua Lake 
the diatom population was substantially the same in these two years, while in Cayuga 
Lake the number was much larger in the former year. In Seneca Lake, on the other 
hand, the number was larger in 1918 than in 1910. 

In Green Lake Asterionella was the only diatom noted, a few individuals of this 
form being present in two catches. 

ZooplankUm. — Uroglena was fairly abundant in the upper 30 m. of Canandaigua 
Lake and a few colonies of Bpistylis were noted in the 5 to 10 m. stratum. In 1910 
Ceratium was the most abundant protozoan in this lake; but it was not found in 19x8. 

In Cayuga Lake Actinosphaerium and Ceratium were about equally numerous in 
1918, both being most abundsuit in the upper 15 m. The former was not found in 1910. 
and the latter was much more abundant in this year than in 1918, the number reaching 
more than a million and a half per cubic meter in the o to 5 m. stratum. Dinobryon 
was not as abundant in 19x8 as in 1910 and Mallomonas was not noted in the former 
year. 
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In Seneca Lake Ceratium and l>biobryoD. oonstitnted the protozoan population. 
A relatively small number of the latter was noted in the 5 to 10 m. stratum. Ceratium 
was distributed through the upper 20 m. but was most abundant in the upper 5 m. 

The rotifer population was largest in Cayuga Lake and smallest in Canandaigua 
Lake in 1918. In the latter lake rotifers were most numerous in the upper 10 m. while 
in Cayuga and Seneca Lakes the largest number was found in the upper 15 m. 

The maximum number of individuals in the rotifer group was noted for Synchaeta 
in Cayuga Lake, where it reached 44,700 per cubic meter of water in the 10 to 15 m. 
stratum; the average number in the upper 15 m. was 35,950 individuals. This form 
was not found in the other two lakes. 

Polyarthra was noted in the catches from each of the three lakes in 1918, but it 
was most numerous in Cayuga Lake, reaching a maximum of 21,000 individuals per 
cubic meter in the 5 to 10 m. stratum. The maximum number in this lake in 1910 
was a Uttle more than ten times as large as this. 

Conochilus was also found in the catches from each of the three lakes, but it, too, 
was most abundant in Cayuga Lake, readiing a maximum of 33,750 per cubic meter 
in the o to 5 m. stratum. 

A few individuals of Anmraea cocklearis were found in the upper water of Canan- 
daigua and Seneca Lakes, but this form also was distinctly more numerous in Casruga 
Lake. The catches from Canandaigua Lake contained a few specimens of Noiholca 
langfspina, and the material from Cayuga Lake showed the presence of a few individ* 
uals of Asplanchna and Ploesoma in the upper water. 

The rotifer population of Canandaigua Lake was substantially the same in 1918 
as in 19x0. (See Tables 17 and 18.) In Ca3ruga Lake Polyarthra was not nearly as 
abundant in 1918 as in 19x0, but the other forms were more numerous, in general, in 
the former year. In Seneca Lake not so many forms were represented in X9x8 as in 
1910, but those- that were present were more numerous, so that the total rotifer popu- 
lation was somewhat greater in the former year. 

In Green Lake the rotifers were more abundant than in Canandaigua Lake, but 
they were not as numerous as in Cayuga Lake; the number in the upper 20 m. was 
sufastantially the same as that of this stratum in Seneca Lake. 

Copepod nauplii were most abundant in the upper 20 m. or 30 m. of each lake, 
but they were present in the lower strata also. A larger number was found in Seneca 
Lake than in the other two lakes and the number in Seneca Lake was larger in X918 than 
in 1910. In the other two lakes they were more numerous in the latter than in the 
former year. They were more abundant in Green Lake than in any of the Finger Lakes. 

Three genera of oopepods were represented in the net catdies from each of the 
three Finger Lakes, namely, Cydops, Diaptomus, and Limnocalanus; while a fourth, 
Epischura, appeared in the 5 to xo m. stratum of Canandaigua Lake. By far the greater 
portion of the oopepod population consisted of Cyclops and Diaptomus, the former 
being numerically greater than the latter in each of the lakes. Both of these forms 
were more abundant in Seneca Lake than in either of the other Finger Lakes. In the 
former the maximum number of Cyclops was 25,100 per cubic meter in the o to 5 m. 
stratum, with an average number of 21,460 in the upper 15 m. The maximum number 
of Diaptomus was 9,810 per cubic meter in the 15 to 20 m. stratum of Seneca Lake. 
Limnocalanus was present in the catches from each of the three Finger Lakes, but was 
confined to the deeper water. 
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In Canandaigua Lake the Copepoda were more numerous in 1910 than in 1918, 
but the reverse was true of the other two lakes. 

The number of Diaptomus was larger in the upper strata of Green Lake than in 
any of the Finger Lakes, but Cyclops reached a larger number than in Seneca Lake 
only in the o to 5 m. stratum. 

The Cladocera consisted of representatives of Sida, Diaphanosoma, Daphnia, 
Cferiodaphnia, and Bosmina. Bosmina was the most abundant form, and it was present 
in the water of Cayuga and Seneca Lakes in much larger numbers than in Canandaigua 
Lake« The ni^xi*"""i number obtained was 19,100 per cubic meter of water in the 
10 to 15 m. stratum of Seneca Lake. The average number in the upper 15 m. of Cayuga 
and Seneca Lakes was 12,770 and 11,200 individuals per cubic meter, respectively. 

Ceriodaphnia was found only in the 5 to 10 m. stratum of Ca3ruga Lake and Sida 
only in the o to 5 m. stratum of this lake. Diaphanosoma was noted only in the o to 5 
m. stratum of Canandaigua Lake. 

Daphnia retrocurva was obtained from the upper 30 m. of Canandaigua Lake, and 
a few young of this species were present in the 5 to 15 m. stratum of Cayuga Lake and 
in the 10 to 15 m. stratum of Seneca Lake. 

In Canandaigua and Cayuga Lakes Cladocera were more abundant in 1910 than 
in 1918, while the reverse was true of Seneca Lake. 

The Cladocera were more numerous in Green Lake than in Canandaigua Lake, but 
they did not reach as large a number as in Cayuga and Seneca Lakes. 

The numerical data serve to give a reasonably accturate notion of the plankton popu- 
lation of these lakes, but such data alcme do not give an adequate idea of the rdative 
value of the various forms as a source of food for other organisms. When they are 
combined with data relating to the weights of the different organisms their value is 
very greatly enhanced. By means of small platinum crucibles and a sensitive aasayer's 
balance the weights of the more important crustacean constituents of the plankton 
were obtained and the results of such determinations are shown in Table 19. Sudi 
data have also been secured for various constituents of the plankton of Wisconsin lakes 
and where such results were not obtained for some of the forms from the Finger Lakes, 
those from the former lakes have been used in computing the data shown in Table 20. 
The dry weight was obtained for all of the material and the wet weight as well for 
a few of the forms; after taking the dry weight the material was ignited in an electric 
furnace for the purpose of ascertaining the percentages of organic and inorganic matter. 

In computing the data for Crustacea in Table 20 the number of Crustacea per cubic 
meter of water in astratum was multiplied by the volume of that stratum and the total* 
for the lake was ascertained by adding the numbers in the various strata. This total 
multiplied by the weight of the particular organism under considefiatiQn gave the 
amount of such material in the entire lake; this quantity divided by the surface area 
of the lake gave the weight per unit area, which is expressed in the table in kilograms 
and pounds per square Idlometer and acre, respectively. 

The amount of material per unit of surface is larger in the deep water than in the 
shallow water, but the sides of these lakes have such steep slopes that the results would 
not be altered very materially by taking this fact into consideration. Also it must 
be borne in mind that these figures are based upon a single set of catches in each lake 
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and that a more extended series of observations mig^t have yidded somewhat different 
results. The data in hand» however, are sufficient for a fairly good estimate. No 
organisms were weighed in 1910, but for purposes of comparison the data obtained in 
1918 have been appUed to the numerical results of the former year. 

In 1910 Canandaigua Lake possessed the largest amount of crustacean material, 
having about 2,579 kg./km.' of surface, while Seneca Lake was second with slightly 
more than three-quarters of this amount. Cayuga Lake, however, was less than 10 per 
ceQt bdow Seneca Lake. The greater portion of the material consisted of copqxxis 
in Canandaigua and Seneca Lakes; m the former they comprised about 67 per cent of 
the total amount of crustacean material and in the latter about 79 per cent 

In Cayuga Lake, however, about 72 per cent of the material consisted of the clado* 
ceran Bosnuna. Of the cladoceran material in Canandaigua Lake m 1910, Daphnia 
retrocwrva furnished about 30 times as much as Bosmma and about 4 times as much as 
Diaphanosoma. Bosmina was the only representative of this group that was obtained 
from the other two Finger Lakes in 1910. Among the copqxxis Diaptomus was the 
most important form in this year and Cyclops ranked second. 

In 1918 Canandaigua Lake possessed only about a third as much crustacean material 
as in 1910 and Cayuga Lake onty about four-fifths as much. Seneca Lake, oa the other 
hand, showed a much larger amount in the former year, the amount exceeding that of 
the latter year by about 62 per cent. Thus Seneca Lake in 1918 had almost four times 
as much crustacean material as Canandaigua Lake and more than twice as much as 
Cayuga Lake. Daphnia rekocuroa was again the chief cladoceran element in Canan* 
daigua Lake, but it was greatly exceeded by Bosmina in the other two lakes. Diaptomus 
furnished the largest amount of crustacean material in Canandaigua and Cayuga Lakes, 
but Cydops was the chief constituent in Seneca Lake. 

Green Lake, Wis., possessed a larger amount of crustacean material in 1918 than 
was found in the three Finger Lakes either in 1918 or in 1910. It was almost 10 per 
cent greater than that of Seneca Lake in 1918, which was the maximum for the three 
Finger Lakes. The copepods formed a much larger proportion of the material in Green 
Lake than in the Finger Lakes, because the Qadocera constituted a littie less than 3 
per cent of the total in this lake. Nearly two-thirds of the entire amount of crustacean 
material in Green Lake was furnished by Diaptomus. 

Table 19 shows that the ash constitutes from 13 to 19 per cent of the dry weight 
of the Crustacea of the Finger Lakes. In addition, also, it has been found that plankton 
Crustacea contain from 4 to 9 per cent of chitin, which has no food value. In round 
numbers, then, it may be said that about 20 per cent of the dry weight of the plankton 
Crustacea from the Finger Lakes consists of ash and chitin, while about 80 per cent 
may be r^;arded as actual food material. In the living state from 85 to 90 per cent 
of the mass of these organisms consists of water, so that the live weight would be ap- 
proximately 10 times as large as the figures given in the dry weight column of Table 
20, page 248. 

In the Crustacea from Green Lake the ash was much smaller, averegiog somewhat 
less than 6 per cent; adding to this about 6 per cent for chitin leaves about 88 per cent 
of food material. The latter figure is higher than that for the Finger Lakes, which 
is due to the higher percentage of ash in the material from these lakes. 
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No detenniiiations at the weight of the rotifers were made for the Finger Lakes, 
but such results have been obtained for three species from Wisconsin lakes, namely, 
Asplanckna brigfUtxUii, BradUonus pala, and CanachUus vohfox. Hie weight of these 
forms has been used as a basis for estimating the weight of the various rotifers in the 
plankton catches from the three Finger Lakes, N. Y., and from Green Lake, Wis. The 
computations are based on the relative volumes of the different forms, so that they 
are to be regarded as estimates and not the results of actual weighings. Hiese estimates 
are shown in Table so. 

Ca3aiga Lake had the largest amount of rotifer material both in 1910 and in 1918, 
with III kg./km.' (1 pound per acre) in the former year and 145 kg. (1.3 pounds) 
in the latter year. It had ^}4 times as much as Seneca Lake in 1910 and about ^}4 
times as much in 1918; it had 12 times as much as Canandaigua Lake in 1910 and 
about 52 times as much in 1918. Green Lake had just half as much rotifer material 
as Cayuga Lake in 1918. 

In the rotifers that have been weighed the ash averaged about 7^ per cent of the 
dry weight, ranging from a minimum of a little less than 6 per cent to a maximimi 
of a little more than 9 per cent. Thus between 90 and 95 per cent of the dry weight 
of these rotifers may be r^;arded as organic matter, but what proportion of this is 
indigestible has not been determined. Also it has been found that from 90 to 94 per 
cent of the living rotifer consists of water, so that the weight of the live oiiganisms 
would be somevdiat more than 10 times as bucge as the figures given in the table. 

The relative importance of the Crustacea and the rotifers as sources of (xganic 
matter which will serve as food for other organisms is shown in Table ao. In Canan- 
daigua Lake, which had a very small rotifer population, the ratio of the organic matter 
in the rotifers to that in the Crustacea was 1:256 in 1910 and 1 1292 in 1918. Owing to 
the very much larger rotifer population in Cayuga Lake the ratio there was i: 13 in 
1910 and about i :9 in 1918. In Seneca Lake these ratios were about i : 70 each year. 
In Green Lake the Crustacea contributed about 49 times as much dry organic matter 
as the rotifers in 1918. 

The dry weight of the Crustacea and rotifers combined amounted to 2,588 kg./km.' 
(23 pounds per acre) in Canandaigua Lake in 1910; this was the mayimum quantity 
found in the three Finger Lakes in that year. The minimum amount wad noted for 
Cayuga Lake, namely, 1,945 ^8' (i7-3 pounds). (See Table 20, p. 248.) 

In 1918 the marimum for these two groups of organisms was found in Seneca Lake 
and it amounted to 3,267 kg. of dry matter per square kilometer (29.1 pounds per 
acre). Canandaigua Lake possessed the minimum amount for this year, namely, about 
852 kg. (7.6 pounds). This was only about one-third as much as this lake yielded 
in 1910. 

In Green Lake these two groups ctf plankton animals yielded about 3458 kg, of 
dry matter per square kilometer of surface (31.6 pounds per acre) which was about 
10 per cent larger than the amount in Seneca Lake in 1918. 

No attempt was made to determine the weight of the algae in the net plankton, 
but as the catdies appeared under the microscope by far the greater portion of the mate- 
rial consisted of rotifers and Crustacea, probably three-quarters of it or more. Adding 
25 or even 50 per cent to the above figures would still leave a relatively small amount 
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of material per unit of surface. In general, these lakes may be regarded as poor in net 
plankton, the usual characteristic of lakes as large and as deep as these. 

The figures given in the various tables represent the amount of material that is 
present on a particular date — ^that is, the stan<&ig crop at that time — but they do not 
indicate the quantity of such material that is produced annually. Production and 
destruction are processes which continue throughout the year, so that it is a very difficult 
problem to ascertain just how much net plankton is produced annually by a lake. 

NANNOPLANKTON, 

The nannoplankton includes the various forms of plants and animals which are so 
small that they readily pass through the meshes of the bolting-doth strainer in the plank- 
ton net and are lost These small organisms are easily obtained with a centrifuge. 
The results obtained in these enumerations on the three Finger Lakes of New York 
and on Green Lake, Wis., are shown in Table 21. 

The Protozoa were represented by rhizopods, flagellates, and dliates. The rhizo- 
pods consisted of Amoeba and some other forms ^ich were not definitely identified. 
A minute Monas-hke form was the most numerous flagellate found, while Oyptomonas 
was present in considerable numbers in Canandaigua and Seneca Lakes. A disk-shaped 
flagdlate was noted in the upper strata of Cayuga and Green Lakes. Synura was also 
present in the surface stratum of Canandaigua Lake. 

The only representative of the dliates. was Halteria. It appeared in the upper 
strata of Canandaigua and Cayuga Lakes. 

The green and blue-green algse consisted of Scenedesmus, Ooc3rstis, and Aphanocapsa. 
A colonial form composed of very minute cells, 25 to 100 or more, embedded in a gelat- 
inous matrix, has been referred to the genus Aphanocapsa. It appears to be widely 
distributed, geographically, since it has been found in all of the Wisconsin lakes from 
which nannoplankton has been obtained, and also in the three Finger Lakes. This alga 
has usually been fairly evenly distributed throughout the entire depth of the various 
lakes. This phytoplankton and the monads constitute the most common elements, 
numerically, of the nannoplankton. 

The water bacteria belong to this group of plankton organisms, but they were not 
taken into consideration in these investigations. 

No attempt was made to determine the amount of nannoplankton by weight, but 
some results that have been obtained on Lake Mendota, Wis., will serve as a basis for 
making a rough estimate for the Finger Lakes. The studies on Lake Mendota covered 
a period of more than two years and they consisted of both gravimetric and numerical 
determinations. The dry organic matter of the nannoplankton varied from a mini- 
mum of approximately 0.8 gr. to a maximum of 3. i gr. per cubic meter of water. The 
numerical determinations which correspond most closely to those of the Finger Lakes 
average about i.o gr. of dry organic matter per cubic meter of water, so that this figure 
may be taken as a basis for estimating the amount of naxmoplankton material in the 
latter. The results of this estimation are shown in Table 22, and also the results for 
total plankton. In the latter it has been assumed that the Crustacea and rotifers 
furnished 75 per cent of the organic matter of the net plankton. Green Lake has not 
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been included in thi^ table because its net plankton contained a laiger percentage of 
vegetable material. 

These computations seem to indicate that the nannoplankton of Seneca Lake 
contained somewhat more than 2}i times as much dry organic matter as the net 
plankton, while in Canandaigua Lake the former was more than 4 times as great as 
the latter. These differences are of the same magnitude as those that have been 
obtained on Lake Mendota in midsummer. On an average, also, it may be considered 
that this material weighs at least 10 times as much in the living state, since most of 
these organisms, when alive, are made up of 90 per cent or more of water. 

The results shown in this table represent only a single phase of the annual cyde, 
and hence they do -not give any indication of the yearly production of such material. 
This latter question involves the actual turnover in stock each year and includes the 
various relations of the organisms to each other and to their environment; the chief 
phases of this question are the rate of reproduction of the various forms at different 
seasons of the year, and the relations of the consumers and their foods. The whole 
problem is very complex and would require an extended investigation for an adequate 
solution. 

These quantities of dxy organic matter in the total plankton of the Finger Lakes 
are very much smaller than those that have been obtained for Lake Mendota, Wis., in 
midsummer. In this latter lake the average amount for the month of July in 1915 
and ifi 1916 was 40,630 kg./km.' of surface (362.4 pounds per acre) in that portion of 
the lake having a depth of 20 m. or more; the average for August of these same years 
was 31,560 kg. (281.5 pounds). The average for Lake Mendota in July is more than 
three times the amount shown in this table for Seneca Lake and more than ei|^t times 
that for Canandaigua Lake. 

Comparisons have been made between the productivity of the land and of the 
water, but such comparisons have been based upon the production of beef on the one 
hand and of fish, or 03rsters, or other edible aquatic forms on the other hand. These 
materials are what may be termed the *' finished products," and statistics relating to 
them give no idea of the relative amotmts of food required or available for their pro- 
duction. This is accounted for by the fact that data concerning the quantity of food 
available, either directly or indirectly, for aquatic organisms have been for the most 
part wholly lacking and at best only fragmentary in character. 

The quantitative results given above for the plankton, however, enable one to 
make direct comparisons with the land on material which is not an end product. The 
grass produced by a pasture is probably the best land crop for such a comparison, be- 
cause it is less subject to artificial conditions resulting from cultivation than the grain 
crops. Henry (1898, p. 180) cites an e3q>eriment in which a pasture consisting of blue 
grass and white clover yielded 165,827 kg. of dry organic matter per square kilometer 
(1,477 potmds per acre) between May i and October 15. This quantily is just a little 
more than four times the average amotmt of organic matter maintained by the deq>er 
water of Lake Mendota in July. In other words, a fourfold turnover in the stock of 
plankton maintained by Lake Mendota during this month would have yielded as much 
organic material axmually as the pasture in the above experiment During the vetnal 
and autumnal maxima of the plankton the difference is distinctly less than fourfold. 
The roots were not included in this yield of grass and, taking them into consideration, 
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we may say that the average difference for the year would be substantiaUy fourfold. 
The differences are much greater in the Finger Lakes, ranging from about fourteenfold 
in Seneca Lake to ahnost thirty-fivefold in Canandaigua lake. (See Table 22, p. 250.) 

The dry organic matter of the grass was made up of about 25.4 per cent crude 
protein, 4.7 per cent ether extract, while the remainder condsted of carbohydrates. 
The plankton of Lake Mendota, however, was distinctly richer in nitrogenous material 
and in fats; the average for the crude protein was 45.1 per cent of the dry organic 
matter and for the ether extract 8 per cent. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the plankton does not represent 
all of the food material that is produced by a lake; the bottom fauna and the large 
aquatic plants growing in the shallower water make notable contributions to this mate- 
rial. The quantity of plankton is not as large per unit of surface in the shallower water 
as it is in the deeper water, but the larger bottom population in the former region tends 
to cotmterbalance this deficiency when the question of the total production is con- 
sidered. 

PLANKTON TABLES. 

Tables 17 and 18 show the vertical distribution of the various organisms consti- 
tuting the net plankton, giving the number of individuals per cubic meter of water in 
the different strata. The members grouped in the different columns are indicated as 
follows: 

Cladockra. — B—Bosmina, C=Ceriodaphiiia, D^Daphnia, Di=Diaphaiio9oma, L^Leptodora, 
P=Pblyphemtis. 

CoPBPODA. — C^Cyclops, D=Diaptomtis» E=^Epi9chtira» L^^Limnocalantis. 

Naupui. 

R0T1P8RA. — A=Asplanclma, A.B..^Anuraea aculeaia, A.c.^Anuraea cochlearis, C^Conochilus, 
N=Notliolca, P=Pblyarthra, Pl=Ploesonia, R^Ratttiltis, S=Syiichaeta, T=Triarthra. 

Protozoa.— A=Actmo8phaeriuiii, C=Ceratiiiin, D^Dinobryon, E=Epistylis, M==Malloxnonas, 
U=Uioglciia, V=Vorticclla. 

GrBKN and bltjE-grBEN ALG^a.— An=Aiiabaena, Ap=Aphanocapsa, Coe=Coelosphaerium, 
G=Gloeocapsai I<=»I/yngbyai M=sMiciDcystis, 0=Qscillatoria, S»Staiirastram. 

Diatoms.— A=Asterionella, F=Fragilaria, M^Melosira, S»Synedra, T^Tabellaria. 

TikBLB 17.— Analysis of Nbt Plankton, 1918. 

CANANDAIGUA LAKE. JULY ai, xqxS. 
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Tablb 17. — ^Analysis 01^ Nbt Plankton, 19x8 — Coatintied. 

CAYUGA LAKS, JULY 30. 19x8. 
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An 6,800 
0387,600 




10-15 


Bx30 
D z,440 


C6,a8o 
D 4,055 


3,530 


C6,8oo 

































C785 
Dz,xte 










x5-ao , 


D«55 


X4,ate 




0x36,000 


A 6,800 








































C195 
Da,xte 










90-30... 


D65 


3,teo 


I> 3,400 


Ox4a,8oo 


























Di,a45 
LxiS 






An 6,800 




•<>>jO ,.T,,, 


D65 


X95 




X73i400 














I>x,440 
L365 






An3>400 
085,000 






D65 


X95 






























Dx,a7o 
Lx7S 












B45 


45 




68, 800 




50-65 















































Tablb 18. — ^Analysis ok Nbt Plankton, 19 10. 

CANANDAIGUA LAKB. AUG. ao. X9xa 



Depth in meters. 


Cladocera. 


Copepoda. 


Nauplii. 


Rotifera. 


Protozoa. 


Green and 

blue-green 

alsK. 


Diatoms. 




Bate 
D9ao 

o aoo 
Dz.6oo 
Di a. 500 

Bate 
Dx,3oo 
Di a, 750 

Bx30 

D 130 
Diate 


C4.500 
Dx4.aoo 


18,500 


Cx3o 
Pi. 300 


Ca3.aoo 


Apxx,6oo 

M6x,90o 

S3. 800 

Apxx,6oo 

Ooe3.8oo 

M 58. 000 

Ap3.8oo 

Coe a3. 600 

M 54. aoo 

An 7. 700 

AP7.700 

Coe 4a, 600 

M X5. 500 

An 1, 900 

Ap 7. 700 

Coe 7. 700 

M7.700 

Apx,9oo 

Coe 3. 800 

Mx,900 

Apa.900 

Coe x.900 

Ma. 900 

Coe 3. 800 

Mx,90O 


A 34. 800 
P3.800 












C3.700 
D7.aoo 




C130 
Pa. xoo 




A 34. 800 




5.900 


C9«.900 




5"X0 


Paoo 




Ca,400 
D7.600 




Csao 
Nx30 
P6so 
Csao 
Paoo 


C 50. 300 
D7.700 


A50b300 
T3.800 




a. xso 














A a. xoo 


z5-ao. 


D4.X90 


390 


C3.800 


T z.aoo 
















Bzoo 

D a. a30 

1*30 


Dx.640 
L4te 














Nx30 


C3.800 




90-J0. •......•.....•.■■•. 


























C6S 

Nx3o 






30-40. 


Baoo 

D590 

Ba30 

©•5 


D400 
Lzoo 


65 


C x.900 


P x,9oo 












A9te 


4«HSo - 


as 


Cx30 




P9te 




T|te 


^^^_^ 


Bz30 


D400 
Lx3o 
D8so 
Laoo 




P30 


C x.900 






"'b"w 








70-80 






Cx,9oo 


Apz.900 
Coe 3. 800 
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Tabls 18.— Analysis op Net Plamktok* 1910— Continued. 

CAYUGA LAKE, AUG. za, 1910. 



Dciith in metef*. 


Cladooera. 


Copcpoda. 


Nauptii. 


Rotifera. 


Protozoa. 


Green and 
alg«. 


Diatoms. 




( Baz.soo 
Gate 
Pz30 






Aaoo 
A.C.SM 
P 839. 900 

Sz,ooo 

A 300 

A.C.6S0 

A.C. X30 
Pza,6oo 
Plz.600 
S3SO 
Az40 
A.a.z3o 

P6^ooo 

^910 

Saso 

A zoo 

A.a.Z3e 

P6O 
PI 60 

Saoo 

T460 

A. a. 60 

A.c.Z3e 

Pa, ZOO 
PI so 
Saso 
Tioo 
A. a. as 
A.c.as 
Nso 
P630 
PI so 

T30 
A.C.30 
N30 
P630 
PI 50 

T30 
A.C.90 
N30 
P180 
S90 
T90 


Gz, 648, 600 
D IS. soo 


A9.000 
H 1,000 


Aa.zos.300 

F8ia,700 
Ts4.aoo 


o-s 


Cz.aeo 


400 








V8,8oo 
















r— «0 


B sa. 700 
C390 


Gate 
Dijo 


6so 


C960.000 

D zs. soo 
V6so 


A8.000 
M7.700 


A3.aQ4.ooo 

P9a8.8oo 






Tio6l3oo 






























Bjobsoo 


Gsao 
D 1.600 


a.soo 


G 66s. 600 


A 7. 700 
M 31. 000 


Aa.z8a, 700 
P944, 300 








Tzaj,8oo 
































Ca70i9OO 










Ca6o 
Da.aoo 






A z. soiKOoo 


t e— ao 


Ba8,ooo 


Z9.aco 


D4,ooo 
H zz6k zoo 


M7.700 


P6ZZ.400 




T aoz, 000 




























































Cz.400 
D790 








A s6qlO0o 


ao-30 


Ba.300 


4,300 


G 73. soo 

D3.900 

M3Z.000 


M3.900 


fJSS 

Tza4,soo 









































































C7ao 
D790 




G7,6oo 
Mz.900 




A 67, soo 
Pas. zoo 


30-so 


B360 


X. aoo 


M3.S00 




Uttco 

T a7,ooo 





























































C640 
D340 








A4Z.800 
P7.700 




B80 


Z.OOO 


Czo,8oo 


Hz, soo 




T7.700 




























































C80 
Dao 








A35,6oo 
Fao^ooo 
T7.700 


75-100 


B670 


60 


G a6. 300 


Hz. 500 




















Dioo 








T zs. aoo 




B60 


160 


C 15.000 
M 1.900 


Ml. soo 











































SENBCA LAES. AUG. a, 19Z0. 





^%Z 


Ggao 
Da6o 


4,060 


. Aa.o6o 

A.ca,zoo 

N 60 

Pa,300 

A. c. 4.300 

NZ3^ 
Pa,3oo 
PI aoo 
Rzoo 
Saoo 


G 3a.8oo An 1.900 
M 7,700 


AZ3S.O0O 
FZ7.300 
M 1,900 
T 7.700 






D Z.QQO ' 


(y-IO . 








V60 t. . . . 






















































1 


A 310,700 
|s.«oo 
S 1,900 
T 9.600 










1 . 


zo-ao 


BSfi6o 


C4,«x» 
D 1,300 


9,500 


G 73.300 1 M 17,400 


















1 
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Tabls 18.— Analysis ot Nst Plankton, z9xo--Cantmiied. 

SBNBCA I^AKB, AUG. a. zdzo-Continned. 



Depth in meters. 


Cladocen. 


Copepoda. 


Nauplii. 


Rotifen. 


ProtOEOft. 


Oncnaiid 

Uue-sreen 

algae. 


Diatoms. 










Aaao 

A. A. aao 

A.c.z,zao 

C450 

Naao 

Pa.zoo 

PI zoo 

Rzzo 

A.caob 

Pate 

^ S30 

A.C70 

P70 


























D5,S 








AZ69.800 
T 3.800 




Bz,o5o 


19. 100 


C 9.600 
M 9.600 


M 5.800 












































Ca.aoo 
D 3.400 








A 3.400 

Pz.ooo 

T500 

Ax.ooo 

Paso 

Taso 


«o**50 


Bx40 


X.90O 


Csoo 


Hz.000 








Cio 

DSflo 








50-75 


Ba5 


a.000 


ci^* 


H500 








Daso 

Dzeo 

Dz50 
Lzo 




A.C30 
PZ30 






75-zoo 


7SO 


Ca50 


M700 


Aa50 


















10^130. . * . ... ............... 


ste 


A.G.ao 
P40 


C600 


M400 


Aaoo 


















Ij4^x65 


400 


A.cao 
P40 


CxTo 


MS50 


A zoo 






P500 











Tabls 19.— Wsiohts op Dipfsrbnt Forms of Crustacsa prom Tsotss Fingsr Lakss, N. Y., 

AND from GrSBN I/AKB, WxS. 



canandaigua lakb. 





Orgaoism. 




Wet weight in 
miUigrams. 


Dry weight in 
milligrams. 


Per cent, 
ol water. 


Percent, 
of ash. 


Remarks. 


Naizie. 


No. 


ToUl. 


Bsch. 


ToUl. 


Badi. 




Paplmifi 


S4 

aoo 
zso 

ao 
304 

77 






z.as 

Z.64 

5x4 

aa.ao 

.90 

•78 


•0143 
z. xzoo 
.00396 

.oxei 




aa. 40 
X3-4I 
S-4S 
za.oa 
3X. XX 
ax. 80 


Adults. 


Diaptomtis 










f^hnii^^CSJailtlS 








Mixtd SIMS, 


Mysis 








Do. 










Chiefly adults. 
Mixed siifs. 























CAYUGA LAKE. 



Cyclops. 

Diaptomus. 
Daphnia.... 

Diaptomus., 



350 
53a 



33.46 



0.044X 



x.89 
xa.7S 
a- 34 



O.OQ47 
.05x0 



xa. 70 
3.78 
XS.38 



Chiefly aduhs. 
Large. 
Chiefly adults. 



SBNBCA LAKB. 



X08 
500 



xa. x6 
37-77 



0.0608 
•3497 



x.a6 
S-X4 
a. 56 



0.0063 
.0476 
.oosx 



89.64 
86.40 



15.08 
6.6z 
15.6a 



Mixed sixes. 



GRBBN LAKB. 



500 
5SO 



369 
X7.88 



0.0074 
.oijas 



S-«5 
3-7S 



Chiefly adults. 
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Tabl9 9o.— Dry Wsiqbt and Organic Mattbr oi^ Plankton Crustacsa and Rotivsrsin T&rs9 
FlNOBR Lakbs, N. Y., and in Grbsn Lakb, Wis. 

canandaigua laks. 





X910 


X9x8 


Ofsuiism. 


Diywdght. 


Oxcanic matter. 


Dry weight. 


Onaiiic matter. 


ITilrMrBama 


Pounds 
per acre. 


KUosraiiis 
ofsiutece. 


Pounds 
per acre. 


Kikcnms 
of suiiaoe. 


Poaads 
per acre. 


Bi4lQffmiis 

kiknoeitf 
of surface. 






of turfaoe. 


FMmds 

peracxc. 


Planktofi crustaioca: 

IkMrniinti 


33.95 
667. xo 
X65.00 
809.aa 

X, 365.60 
X68.00 


aao 
S.94 

tn 

XX. 35 

X.50 


X5.80 
5x7.70 
X54.70 
z83.6o 
x,094-xs 
X5a8o 


ax4 
4.6X 

9^74 
x.4a 


37.70 
94.70 
X6.30 

385. xo 

371. so 

zaxo 

5.30 


• X4 

• 34 
3.43 
3.41 

.09 
.05 


X9bXO 
73- SO 


.30 
xoo 


Paphnifl 


IKnphanoflosxui 


Cydops 


Difiptonus 


XfixniMKalaxnia 


tsS 


fipucfauni 


.08 


Niii4>lii 


85.00 


.74 


73. 3X 


.64 


.04 




Total 


a. S7B. 87 


33.96 


a. 195. 96 


X9.55 


84a 90 


7.55 


745.50 


6.65 




Bodlcfs 


9. as 


.08 


a 56 


.074 


S.76 


.034 


9.55 


.039 







CAYUGA LAKE. 



Plankton Crustacea: 


X, 33a 35 


XI. 75 


909.5a 


axo 


459^43 
Z4'38 
374. 6x 
5x9.00 
36. X3 

6a 00 


4-09 
•X3 

.33 
.60 


3x6.57 
XX. 30 
3a7.oo 
449.40 
34- 70 
59. ao 


3.8s 


Daphnia 




Cyclops 


X55.4X 
355. 4a 


X.38 
3.37 


X35.67 

33X. X6 


X. 30 

X.97 


3.90 

4. 00 


Diaptomus 


l4mnocalanus 


.3 


Nauplii 


X03.06 


.9a 


89.66 


.80 


'$» 




Ibtal 


X.854-X4 


x6l33 


X, 3S6l ox 


X3.07 


X. 47X. 55 


X3.07 


x,X9ao7 


xa63 






Rotifers 


xxa9X 


x.oo 


X03. 78 


.93 


X4S- a4 


1.30 


134-50 


X. so 







SBNBCA LAKE. 





4xa57 


3.7a 


38a 40 


a. 56 


43X.OO 

X6.70 

x,49X.6o 

X, Z9a. 00 

69.00 

35.70 


3-7S 

.X4 

X3.30 

za6o 

.6x 

.3a 


89a oe 

13. 00 

z, 363. 00 

X, 0x5. so 

64.40 

30.30 


9.60 


Daphnia . . . 




Cydops 


63 X. 38 
693.3a 
33.7a 
3x5. 35 


5.63 
6.X7 
.30 
X.9X 


534. X9 
589. a4 

3X.SO 
183, 47 


4.75 
Z.63 


XX. 30 

9.00 

•57 

.37 


Diaptomus 


I^iimiocalanus 


Nauplii 




lV>tal 


X, 99a. 04 


17. 7a 


z, 635. 80 


X4.45 


3,336.00 


3a7a 


3. 67a. 90 


a3.«4 




Rotifers 


a4.58 


. 33 


33.78 


.so 


41. a8 


.37 


3a 33 


.34 





GRBBN LAKB. 



Plankton Crustacea: 

Bosmina 










34.00 

3a6o 

809.00 

a, 034. 3X 

X04.30 

4a4.eo 


asx 

:S 

7.90 

xa xo 

.9a 

3.77 


99.44 

5a 00 

X9.30 

76a 50 

X. 999. 54 
xoaso 
40a 68 


0. 90 


Daphnia. .... 










>44 
.X7 

a8o 























Diaptomus 










17. x6 
.88 


X«itnnocalanus ... 










Nauplii 










3.55 












Total 










3.475.46 


3a 9X 


3. a83. 76 


39. so 














Rotifers 










73.70 


.65 


67.3a 


.60 
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Table 21 shows the vertical distribution of the oipgaiiisms m the natmoplankton, 
indicating the number of individuals per cubic meter of water at the different depths. 
The forma are as fdlows: 

Protozoa— A» Amoeba, C^Cryptomoiias, Fatmidentified asymmetrical flageUate, H">Halteria, 
H">monads, R»uiiidentified rhizopods, SaSyntira, 

Grsbn and Btuft-GRBSN ALOiH— Ap^Aplumocapsa, Oo=>Oocyst]s, Sc=>Scenede8mii8 
Diatoms — ^N»Naviciila, S»Stephaiiodiscu8, SysSynedra. 



Tablb ai. — Analysis of Nannoplankton. 

CAKANDAIGUA LAKB. JULY 98. 1918. 



DcDthin 
mtben. 


Protoxoo. 


Greco and bhie- 
gremalcc- 


Diatoms. 


Depth in 
xneten. 


Protosoft. 


Green and blue- 
green algae. 


Diatcms. 


* 


€51,943,000 
M 59,000,000 

85,900,000 
C 10,4x4,000 
H 5»aoo,ooo 
M r5,69r,ooo 

C5,ao7,ooo 

H5»aoo,ooo 
H 90,828,000 
090,898.000 

H 5,900,000 
M xo,4Z4fODO 


Ap t35f3^tOOO 


Sx5>69X,ooo 


90 


/ C5,ao7,ooo 
\ M xo, 4x4, 000 

H 3X«94StOoo 

/ C X5,^x,ooo 
1 M x5>^i,ooo 
f C5»ao7,ooo 
\ Mxo,4X4}Oeo 


AP98,«33,ooo 


Nxo,4X4,ooo 
083,500,000 
I N 10,4x4,000 
\ 888,5*0,000 
N 5,907,000 
8x0,4x4.000 
S 96,035,000 










Apx5o»i75i0oo 
Ap X3S.3«a»«» 


5 


A<>x89,945;00O 


S36,449»ooo 
Sy xo»4M»ooo 


S9 

45 




'Ap'x87i45ai<»o* 


" "sii,'i4i;ooo 
Sy5»«7,ooo 


ao 


*Ap*X50,'i7S,'ooi' 






65 


Ap 999, xo8,ooo 


S xo, 4X4, 000 


Z5. ........ 


Apxs6,aio,ooo 
Sc 90,898,000 


N 10,4x4,000 
S 57»a77f 000 





















CAYUGA LAKB. JULY 30. 19x8. 





p3X,94a»ooo 
H 5>ae7,eoo 
M 96,035,00a 
R 90,498,000 
P 96,035,000 
M 90,898,000 
R5a,©70»ooo 
C 5, •07,000 
M36,44»,ooo 
R 90,898,000 






ao 


M 90,898,000 
M 96,035*000 
M 26,035,000 
M 15,691,000 
/ M 10,4x4,000 
\ R5,ao7,ooe 


Ap 69,484,000 
Ap67,69X,ooo 
Ap 52,070,000 
Ap 69,484,000 
Ap67,69X,ooo 


8 5i 907,000 




Ap 93, 786,000 

Sc 90,898,000 


N 5,907,000 
851*07,000 


50 


85,907,000 







85,ao7iOOo 




75 




Ap 63,484,000 
Sc 90,898,000 




xoo 


85,907,000 




85'ao7,ooo 












Ap 78, 105,000 
5c 10, 414, 000 






xo 


85,307,000 

















SBNBCA LAICB. AUG. x. xyxS. 



5- 

xo 
15 



€41,656,000 

M 145,800,000 

C 15,691,000 

JA XZ9, 761,000 

05,907,000 
M 90,898,000 

€5,307,000 
M 10,4x4,000 

€5,907,000 
H 10,4x4,000 



Ap 79,898,000 
005,907,000 
Ap 161,4x7,000 
00x0,4X4,000 
Ap 69,484,000 
0015,691,000 
Ap 671691,000 
0096,035,000 
Ap 36,449,000 
Oo 10,4x4,000 



8 15,621,000 

8X5*307,000 

8 15,671,000 



8 15,691,000 
8 15,691,000 
8 xo, 4x4* 000 



30., 

50., 

75. 
100, 
X35 
X70, 



€5,907,000 
M 36,449,000 

R 5,307,000 
M 90,898,000 

115,907,000 
M x5,69X,ooo 
M 10,4x4,000 

115,907,600 



Ap 36,449,000 
00x0,4x4,000 



Ap 69,484,000 
Ap 79,898,000 
Ap 67,691,000 
Ap 4^,863,000 
Ap 67, 69X, 000 



8 xo,4i^ooo 



8 5,907,000 

8 10,414,000 

810,4x4,000 

85,907,000 

85,307,000 



GRBBN lAKB. WI&. AUG. ao, 19x8. 





F 5,307,000 
M 10,4x4,000 

R 5, 907,000 
F 10,4x4,000 
Mxo,4X4>ooo 
Fx5,69X,eoo 
I M 96,035,000 
M 10,4x4,000 




85,307,000 
8y 90,898,000 


90 


/ M90,898,000 

\ R 5,307,000 

M 5,307,000 

/ A 5,307,000 

\ R 5,907,000 

M 5,307,000 

M 5,907,000 


Ap 79,900,000 


85,307,000 





Ap 145,800,000 


30 


Ap 46,800,000 
Ap 57,300,000 


85,907,000 


5 


Ap 145,800,000 


8 5> 307,000 
8y 15,621,000 

85,307^000 
Sy 15,621,000 

85,307,000 


40 


85,307,000 
Sy 5,307,000 
S 10,4x4,000 




Apx3o,90o,ooo 


■0. . < 


Ap 67, 700, 000 
Ap 69,500,000 


xo 


6<. . . 


8 5,907,000 




"AP5»,«7o>ooo 




8y 5,907,000 


•5 
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Tablb 2a.— EsmcATBs ton Quantity of Nannoplanktok and Total Piankton in Tbiu» PkNCSR 

J4AKUS IN 19x8. 

(Non.--ToUl plaakCtm eqiuds net plankton plus aaanopUmktnn. QiMnlitict are diovni in 

per tqnare Id lomctcr 01 surface and pounds per acre. Laving material would weigh about xo 
fak the table.] 



of dcy otsanic i 
as much as is ind jcatcd 



Lake 



N« 



per squan 
IdloBieter. 



Pounds 
per acre. 



Total 



P«f 



Cenandaigua 

Cayuga 

Seneca 



3.877.3 
5.4Sao 
8.8S»4 



34-5 
4&S 

7&8 



4.809.* 
^947*5 
i3.aoa5 



4».« 

6x.6 
sot. 6 



BOTTOM FAUNA. 

Samples of the bottom at different depths were obtained in the three Finger Lakes 
and also in Green Lake by means of an Ekman dredge. This mud was sifted through 
a fine meshed net and the oi^anisms found therein were enumerated. The dry wei^t 
and the ash of four of these bottom forms were ascertained. The results of these dredge 
hauls are shown in Table 23. The observations were far too few in number to give 
anything more than a fragmentary idea of the density of the bottom fauna» since only 
two hauls each were made in Canondaigua and Cajruga Lakes kad but four in Seneca 
Lake; in addition to this they were taken only in the deeper water. Hundreds, or 
better still, thousands of observations, covering the bottom of each lake in various places 
from the shore line to the greatest depths and extending through the different, seasons 
of the year, would be necessary to give an adequate idea of the character and abun- 
dance of their bottom fatma. 

Only four forms have been included in the table because they constituted by far the 
greater portion of the material obtained. A few nematodes and an occasional ostracod 
and bivalve mollusk were noted in the shallower depths, but they were not present in 
sufficient numbers to obtain their weights. 

A few larvae of Protenthes were obtained in the 32 m. haul in Seneca Lake and in 
the 45 m. haul in Green Lake, but these were the only instances in which this larva 
was noted. 

Chironomid larvae were found in all of the hauls except the one made at 32 m. in 
Seneca Lake. They were most abundant in Cayuga Lake, where they constituted by 
far the most numerous form at a depth of 113 m. In the other three lakes, however, 
they formed only a minor element of the bottom population, both in numbers and 
in bulk. Earlier in the season they were probably more numerous, because many had 
undoubtedly transformed to the adult stage by the time these observations were made. 

In Canandaigua and Seneca Lakes the rdict amphipod Pontoporeia was second in 
importance, while it was third in Cayuga Lake and first in Green Lake. It was most 
abundant at a depth of 45 m. in Green Lake, where it furnished the largest amount of 
dry organic material that was found in any of the hauls, namely, about 8,214 kg./km.', 
or nearly 75 pounds per acre. 

Oligochaeta were found in all except one haul; that is, the one at 34 m. in Cayuga 
Lake. In half of the hauls they furnished the greater portion of the organic material. 
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The largest amount was obtained at 32 m. in Seneca Lake, where it reached 1,693 ^* 
of dry material per square kilometer, or a little more than 15 pounds per acre. 

The deepest haul in Cayuga Lake yielded a larger amount of organic matter than 
the deepest haul in any of the other lakes, while the one at 34 m. was the poorest of all, 
due most probably to the fact that it was made on a very steep slope. Green Lake 
showed the second largest amount of material in its deepest water and Canandaigua 
Lake was third. In Seneca Lake the amount at no m. was only about three-quarters 
as great as at 172 m. In general, it appears that the bottom fauna in the deeper water 
of Green Lake yields a larger amount of dry organic matter per unit area than these 
three Finger Lakes. 



TaBLB 33.— ^NxTMBSR 01^ iNDIVroUALS AKD WSIGBT 09 BOTTOM FaUNA ObTAINBD AT DiFFBRSNT 

Dhpths in TwBtnz FiNGBR Lakbs, N. Y., and in Grbbn Laks. W]b.« in 1918. 
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1.15 


44 
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GREEN LAKE. AUG. 90. Z918. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Green Lake is of particular interest on account of its depth (237 feet). It measures 
1 1.9 km. in length, 3.22 km. in width, has a maximum depth of 72.2 m., and a mean 
depth of 33.1 m. Its area at a depth of 70 m. is 2.1 km.* The water is very clear and 
the plankton content rather poor. The shores are for the most part sandy or stony, 
and the slope of the beaches is usually deep. 

During the summer of 1919 the writer camped at the western end of the lake from 
August II to September 5. In front of the camp was a considerable stretch of sandy 
beach (frontispiece) ; the deepest parts of the lake and Spring Lake Creek (at the south- 
west comer of the lake) were readily accessible by rowboat. Temperatiu^es were 
taken once each week and are recorded in Table i. 



Tablb I.— Tbmpbratures of Grbbn Lakb in Degrbbs Cbntigradb, 1919.' 



Date. 










Depth, in meters. 






• 




I 


5 


xo 


xa.5 


IS 


»S 


35 


45 


55 


65 


Aug. X4 


%%.9 

ax. 6 
az.a 
ao.a 


aa.a 

ax. 7 
ao.7 
19-7 


16.4 
X9.8 
ao.6 
19- S 


95 
13- a 
xa.6 
Z6.6 


8.x 
9*5 
9.1 
9-9 


C».4 
6.6 
6.0 
7X 


6.X5 


5« 


5.0 
5-0 
50 
50 


4.» 

4*9 

t? 


AOff . ao. 


Aoff. aS 


Sept. 4 





> The dcep-aea thcnnometer oied in taking the tcmpentoics 
Kataial History Survey. 



wM loaned by C. Jnday, of the VHaooarin 
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Fishing was carried on at various depths in the open lake and in Spring Lake Creek 
with gill nets measuring 75 by 4 feet. A 30 by 4 foot minnow seine was used in shallow 
water along the shores. Trot-Unes baited with earthworms were set a few times, 
particularly to catch bullheads. Two hundred and three fishes, belonging to 17 species, 
were examined, special attention being given to the dscoes, which were plentiful in 
deep water. 

In making examinations the skin, fins, mouth, and gills first received attention. 
The fish was then slit open from vent to chin, and a careful inspection of the visceral 
organs was made. The contents of the intestine was stripped out on a glass plate and 
teased apart with needles under a binocular microscope, this being supplemented with 
a compound microscope when necessary. The intestine was then slit open and 
examined for food and parasites. 

The data relating to parasites are reserved for a general publication dealing with 
several Wisconsin lakes; those concerning distribution and food are presented in this 
paper. 

FISHBS CAUGHT IN GR88N LAKB. 



L^pamis incisor (Cuvier and Valencieiines): Blue- 
gill. 

lAudckthysbirgnWiffitT: Cisco. 

MicropUms dolomiiu Lac^pMe: Smallmouth 
black bass. 

MicfopUms salmaid4s (Lac^pMe): Laigemcmth 
black bass. 

Noifopis oikmnoidts Rafincsqtte: Shiner. 

P^rcaJUnmcmu (Mitchill): Yellow perch. 

Pim$phaUs noUUus (Rafineaque) : Blunt-nosed min« 



Ambloplii€S rup$sifis (Rai&ntaqut): Rock bass. 

Anmums natalis (Le Sueur): Yellow bullhead. 

Ameiurus n^miosus (Le Sueur): Speckled bull- 
head. 

AffMacalva Linnaeus: Dogfish. 

BoUasoma nigrum (Rafinelque): Johnny darter. 

CaUniamus commtrsonii (Lac^pMe): Oommon 
sucker. 

Cyprinus cwpio Linnaeus: German carp. 

Ewx Indus Linnaeus: Northern pike» pickerel. 

Eupomotis gibbosus (Linnaeus): Pumpkinseed. 

Fundnlus diaphanus menona (Jordan and Cope- 
land): Top-minnow. 

Other spedes doubtless occur in the lake. Joe Norton, an experienced fisherman 
living on the shore of the lake, says that gars are often seen. A sheepshead was caught 
in the lake several years ago. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE FISHES. 

In order to determine the distribution of the fishes in Green Lake four methods 
were used. 'Gill nets were set at various depths; a minnow seine was used alongshore; 
trot-Unes were set; and some trolling was done with a spoon hook. 

The five gill nets used were always set tied together in a ''string/' all being of the 
same size (4 by 75 feet), but differing in the mesh (bar meastu-e: ^, i, i^, 2, 3 inches). 
Nets were set in the morning and pulled the following day. Table 2 gives a complete 
list of the catches in the string of gill nets. 
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Size of 
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set. 


Tine 
set. 


Citdi. 


Date. 
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set. 
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set. 
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Nothhig. 
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> All nets were 4 by 7s feet. 

« Indicates that nets of the other meshes than those listed for catdies on this date were set at the dqith given, but nothizig 



* Indicates that five nets having ><. z. iVi, a. and 3 inch meshes were set, but nothizig was caught. 

* Set string of nets on steep slope. 

* Bare bottom. 

* Azziong plants. 

' Spring Lake Credc. half mile above mouth; set nets altematdy from dther bank, away from mouth, in following order: 
3, zH, fit ii mkI s inch mesh. 

Table 3 gives a summary of all the gill-net catches (except that of Sept. i in Spring 
Lake Creek) arranged according to depth. 

This summary shows that dscoes are confined to depths below 40 m. and the 
"catch per hour" figures indicate that dscoes are the most abundant larger fishes in 
the lake. Young dscoes probably spend a year or more in shallow water, for schools 
of from 100 to 200 fingerlings were observed three times, swimming in the middle of 
the lake at the surface in bright sunlight. The pickerd ranges deeper than other 
shallow-water spedes. 

There is a zone above the dscoes (2d to 40 m.) where there are few or no fishes. 
Footing up the ''catch per hour" for all q)edes at all depths we have the following 
figures: Total hours all nets were set — ^419.4; catch per hour — ^bluegills, 0.094; <^<up» 
0.01; dsco, 1.447; largemouth black bass, o; rock bass, o.i; perdi, 0.13; pickerel, 
0.207; pumpkinseed, o; smallmouth black bass, 0.03; sucker, 0.053. 

If the abundance of fishes large enough to be caught in gill nets is judged by the 
''catch per hour," the spedes occur in the following ratios in Green Lidce dtuing the 
summer: Cisco^ 48; pickerd, 7; perch, 4; rock bass, 3; bluegill, 3; sucker, 2; small- 
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mouth black bass, i ; carp, + ; large mouth black bass,^ + ; pumpkinseed,^ + . These fig- 
ures probably are almost correct with two exceptions : There are doubtless schools of carp 
too large to be caught in the nets used; and the pickerel, because it is fairly abundant 
and probably moves about more in search of food, is captured more often than the 
other fishes considered. There seems to be no question that the dsco is far more 
abundant than any other species. 

Table 3. — Summary of Gill-Nbt Catches in Green Lake, 1919, Giving Depth and Catch per 

Hour. 
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It is interesting in this connection to compare the results for Lake Mendota during 
the summer of 1919. Lake Mendota has a maximum depth of 25.6 m. It differs from 
Greea Lake ecologically in that its lower water stagnates (Birge and Juday, 191 1). 
This means that the deeper parts (below 8 to 15 m.) are without oxygen during August, 
September, and October. The important ecological feature in this lake as a habitat 
for fishes is the fact that the water above the thermodine is well aerated and warm, 
while that below is without oxygen and comparatively cool. The temperatures ci the 
water in Lake Mendota during the period work was bdng done in Green Lake are avail- 
able through the courtesy of President B. A. Birge, of the University of Wisconsin. 

While the writer was working in Green Lake, Leslie Tascfae was setting a string of 
five nets (precisely like those used in Green Lake) in Lake Mendota. The summary ci 
some of his catches will serve as a basis for comparison between the two lakes. The 
nets were set in Lake Mendota on the steep slope off the end of Picnic Point, wh^e gen- 
eral conditions are much like those in Green Lake. 

1 This spades is in d uded bccanse yount or adults wck cangfat ia the lake by other imtbodt of fishing than gill neU; -1- 
iiidicatfs an amount kss than o. i per cent, througliout this paper. 
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Date. 


Depth in meten. 





5 


8 


9 


xo 


XX 


xa 


Z3 


IS 


X7 


90 


•3 


AflSr I 


34.1 
as- 3 
n.$ 
ao-3 


•4.1 
aa.6 
ax. 3 
ao.3 


a4'0 
aa.4 

«-3 
30.a 


X8.X 

aa.3 

90.a 


X4.0 
X6.3 
X6.9 
X8.S 


xa.7 
13.x 
»S-7 


Hi 

xa.9 
xa.8 


XX. 3 

\t.i 

xa.9 


X0.4 
X0.4 

"•5 
xa8 


xax 

XO.X 

X0.4 
X0.9 


tt 

9-5 
x»o 


9-4 
9-7 
9-7 

XO.O 


Attff. xo 


AngT 99 1 - 


Sept. 4 







FlsHSs Caught is Gnx Nbts in Lakb Msndota 

Amblopl%i€S rupestris (Rafinesque) : Rock bass. 

Catostomus commersonii (Lac^pMe): Common 
sucker. 

Cyprinus carpio Lumflms: German carp. 

Esox lucius Liniueus: Northern pike, pickerel. 

Lepisosteus osseus (Linnseus): Gar. 

Lepomis incisor (Cuvier and Valenciennes): Blue- 
gill. 



(Lac^pMe): Largemouth 



Leucichihys sp.?: Cisco. 
Micropterus salmoides 

black bass. 
Percaflavescens (Mitchill) : Yellow perch. 
Pomoxis sparaides (Lac^pMe): Crappie. 
Roccus chrysaps (Rafinesque): White bass. 
Stisosiedion vitreum (Mitchill): Wall-eyed pike. 
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Tabls 


5.— Geul-Nbt Catchbs in Lake Mrndota, 


I9I9.» 
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set. 
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Size 
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Depth 
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Catch. 




.Inches. 


MeUrs. 


Hours. 






Inches. 
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June a4. . . 


H 


93 


as 


6 perch. 


Aug. aa... 


H 


3 


aa.s 


5 perch. 




X 


»3 

'3 


9$ 


ss perch, 
xdsco. 




X 


3 

3 


99.5 
aa. 5 


9 perch, z rock baas. 
X bluegill. z sudcer. 




9 


93 


9S 


Nothing. 




a 


3 


aa.5 


z white bass. 


June 95... 


8 


9X 


a3 


Nothing. 




3 


3 


aa.5 


zcarp. 


JuxieaS... 


99 


a7.S 


Nothing. 


Aug. a3... 


H 


ZZ 


34.5 




JolyaS... 


i 


99 

*3 


a7'S 
aa-s 


z perch. 
Nothizig. 




1 


. 7 
5 


34.S 

34-S 


zzz perch. 
Notib&g. ^ ^ 


July 30... 


9a 


99 


Noting. 




a 


4 


34. S 


z wall-eyed pike. 


Auc. z.... 


K 


Z9 


34 


Nothmg. 




z 


3 


34-S 


Nothhig. 




X 

9 


x8 
x6 
xs 


a4 
a4 

34 


xo perch. 
Nothing. 


Aug. 96... 
Aug. 97... 


99 

8 
6 


34 
34.S 

34»5 


Nothhig. 

z Urvniouth black bass. 




3 


Z4 


34 


Nothhig. 










x6 perch. 


Ang. 9.... 


H 


3 


34 


a perch. 




zH 


5 


34.S 


Nothhig. 




z 


4 


34 


X gar. x4 perch, z rock 




a 


5 


34.5 


zcarp* 




zK 


6 


34 


baas, 
xrockbass. 


Aug.aS... 


'h 


A 


34*5 
99.3 


?jSffiig. 




a 


9 


34 


Nothmg. 




z 


zo 


99.5 


75 perch. ^. ^ 




(^ 


Z4 


34 


Nothmg. 




iH 


6 


99.3 


z rock bass, z white basa. 


Aiif. 7.... 


aa 


34 


Nothmg. 




a 


4 


99.5 


Nothhig. 




z 


aa 


34 


X perch. 




3 


4 


99.5 


zcarp. 


Aiif.8.... 


H 


Z3 


33. 5 


9perdi. 


Aug.a9... 


K 


Z4 


33- S 


Nothhig. 




I 


8 


33-5 


98 perch. 




z 


X3 


33- S 


Spoch. 




zK 

9 


7 
5 


33. s 

33-5 


3rockbas8. 
Nothing. 




a 


U 

X9 


33-5 

33*5 


Nothhig. 
Nothmg. 


Ano.... 


*« 


4 
Z3 


33- S 
35 


Nothmg. 

Z9P«Gh. 




3 


xo 


33.3 


'buS'baSs.**"™* 




z 


zz 


35 


a54 perch. 


Sept. a.... 


^. 


99 


33- S 


Nothhig. 




zK 


9 


35 


3ro6kbass. 


Sept. 3.... 


K 


7 


33 


9 perch. 




9 

i5 


7 
5 


35 

35 


zlargemouth black bass, 
zcarp. 




X 


8 
xo 


33 

33 


S9 peich, z crayfish, 
z Cisco. 1 sucker. 


Aug. Z9... 


33 


34 


Nothhig. 




a 


zx 


33 


z Cisco. 


Aug. X3... 


X9-X0 


34 


Nothhig. 




3 , 


Z4 


33 


Nothhig. 


Aug. X4... 


K 


3 


33- S 


Nothhig. 


Sept, 4... 


fi 


Z9 


34 


Nothhig. 




z 
zK 


J 


33.5 
33-5 


aa perch. 
zpickeicL 




X 

zK 


x8 
zs 


34 

34 


z perch. 
Nothhig. 




9 


8 


33-5 


xcaip. 




a 


xa 


34 


l!^' 




(^ 


zz 


33-5 


xcarp. 




3 , 


9 


34 


Nothmg. 


Aug. 19... 


*2 


34 


Nothmg. 


Sept.s.... 


X 


6 


93.5 


6 perch. 


Aug. 90... 


K 


Z7 


34 


Nothing. 




z 


7 


93.5 


z cmppic. 98 pocfa. 




z 
zK 


xa 


34 

34 


z Cisco. 




9 


7 
8 


33$ 

t>5 


isssst . 




9 

z 


IJ 


34 
34 


xdaoo. 
Nothhig. 




3 


8 


33$ 


^SS'b.i.**'"^^**^ 


Ang. 9x... 


»-4 
a-4 


34 
34 


Nothhig. 
xoappfe. 













> Ail nets were 4 by 7s 'eet. 

* Indicates that five nets, havizig K. z. zK. s. and 3 inck 
» were set, but nothing was cau^t. 



• Indicates that nets of the othermeshes than those listed 
for catches on this date were set at the depth givai, but noth- 
ing was caught. 9 
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The data summarized in Table 5 cover a somewhat longer period of time than that 
including the catches in Green Lake. It might have been longer, for fishing in Lake 
Mendota was carried on from March 29 to September 29, 1919; but the general results 
do not differ markedly from those already published for this lake (Pearse and Achten- 
berg, 1920), and therefore only the period necessary to make adequate comparisons 
with Green Lake is listed. The summary shows clearly that perch were abundant in 
deep water in June and that they gradually migrated to higher levels as that r^on of 
the lake lost its oxygen. This migration offers a striking contrast to the conditions in 
Green Lake, where there is oxygen at all depths during the summer and where the 
common deep-water fishes (dscoes) remain in tiie depths of the lake. 

Table 6 gives a summary of catches in Lake Mendota from August 13 to September 
4, grouped to show the total catches at different depths. 



Tabi«b d.—SaioiARY 01^ GnorNsT Catchbs in Laks Mbndota, 

PAR Hour. 



19x9, Giving Dspth akd Catch 



Depth, in 


Sitt 
mesh. 

in 
inches. 


Time 
hoars. 




Cmp- 
pie. 


Rock 
bMt. 


Blue- 
cilL 


Sncte. 


Wan- 

3S 


White 
baas. 


CaifK 


Lafst 
mouth 


fSsMA 


Pick- 
crL 


Cray- 


metcis. 


black 
baa. 




fidT 


otos 


K 

z 

s 
3 


70 

70 
. 95.5 
Z18 
X4»'5 


0.07 
•34 
























0.01 


ObOZ 










.» . 












frOX 


a ox 
























frOX 


frOZ 


0.OX 
.03 






















































'MmI. 






•4X 


.01 


.ox 


.ox 


.OX 


.ox 


.ox 


•04 










s to 10 


H 

1 

a 
3 


47-5 
7« 
69 
a3S 

47-5 


OS 
a. 59 










' 










"^*^"~ 


— ___ 
















a ex 






0.0X 






.ox 




.ox 




.04 




a OX 


0.0Z 










•04 
.04 






















.oa 






























Total. 






a. 55 




.ox 




.01 




.04 


.08 


•93 


.ox 


.ox 


.ox 


10 to 15 


I 

t 
3 


4B 
94-S 


.3« 
Z.36 
































































.ox 
.oa 






















.ox 
.ox 




















































r&bti. 






x-74 















.oa 




.03 






xs to aj 


H 

X 

tH 

a 
3 


z66 
ZX9-5 

7XS 
7Z-S 
71- 5 



























— — _ 


.01 
































........ 































































































IMal 






.ot 





















































Footing the total catch per hour for all species caught in Lake Mendota the results 
are: Perch, 4.71; carp, 0.14; white bass, 0.05; dsco, 0.04; largemouth black bass, 0.03; 
rock bass, 0.02 ; sucker, 0.02 ; bluegill, 0.01 ; crappie, o.oi ; pickerel, 0.01 ; wall-eyed pike, 
o.oi ; gar, + ; crayfish, 0.05. Most of the fishes were not caught below 10 m., the only 
exceptions being the carp, dsco, and perch. 

The perch is by far the most abundant fish large enough to be caught in gill nets at 
all depths in Lake Mendota. The comparative number of fishes for the two lakes 
judged by catches per hour in gill nets, is shown in TaUe 7. 
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TablS 7.— <^icpari80n Showing Rslativs Numbsrs of FtSHSS in Grben Laks and Laks 

M8NDOTA, AS JUDG9D BY CATCimS IN GnX NSTS. 



Coco 

C»ppie 

Gu 

Largemouth blade baas 



Gicea 
Lake. 



Lake 

IfCD- 

dota. 



Pcidi. . 
Pickcfd 
Pumpki 
Rock baas. 
SmaHmottthbiac^ 



Gieen 
Lake. 



Men- 



Sucker 

WalKeycdpike.. 
White baas 



Total. 



Oicm 



186 



Me 

doU. 



This table shows that Green Lake does not have as many fishes large enough to be 
caught in gill nets as Lake Mendota. This is certainly true of the smaller fishes also, as 
judged by catches with minnow seines alongshore. The bearing of this fact will be 
discussed later. Table 7 also shows that there is an interesting compensatory relation 
between the fishes of the two lakes. The deep-water, bottom-feeding fishes — ^the perch 
in Mendota and the dsco in Green Lake — are much more abundant in both lakes than 
all the shallow water species together. The perch is absent from the deeper waters 
of Green Lake but in Mendota largely replaces the ciscoes in deep water and is 
more abundant than the pickerel, which exceeds it in Green Lake. The carp, crappie, 
largemouth black bass, wall-eyed pike, and white bass are more abundant in Lake 
Mendota. The bluegill, dsco, pickerd, rock bass, smallmouth black bass, and sucker 
are more abundant in Green Lake. It is interesting to note that the two fishes which 
probably are most similar in habits (the smallmouth and largemouth black bass) 
together have the same ratio of abundance in the two lakes. However, the smallmouth 
was the only one caught in gill nets in Green Lake and the largemouth the only one 
caught in Lake Mendota. These facts indicate that the two basses compete with each 
other and that peculiarities in the two lakes make each best fitted to one of them. In 
other words, there is room for a certain number of bass, and in Green Lake conditions 
are best suited for the smallmouth, in Lake Mendota for the largemouth. 

The hauls for four days with the minnow seine are given in detail. These were 
made on a sandy beach bearing a scanty growth of aquatic plants at the west end of 
Green Lake from the shore line to a depth of i>^ m. 

August 16. — Eighteen blunt-nosed minnows, 2 perch, 6 smallmouth black bass. 

August j^.^'Two largemouth black bass, 3 perch, 4 smallmouth black bass, 2 top minnows. 

August 20, — ^Three Johnny darters, 2 largemouth black bass, 3 perch, 4 pickerel, 10 shiners, zo 
smallmouth black bass, 3 top minnows. 

August 2g, — Pour bluegills, 35 Johnny darters, 19 largemouth black bass, 17 perch, i pickerel, 
z shiner, 51 smallmouth black bass, zo top minnows. 

Summary, — Four bluegills, z8 blunt-nosed minnows, 98 Johimy darters, 23 largemouth black bass, 
25 perch, 5 pickerel, zz shiners, ^l smallmouth black bass, Z5 top minnows. 

Arranged in the order of their abtmdance, as judged by the catches in minnow 
seines, the small shore fishes rank as follows: Smallmouth black bass, 18; Johnny darter, 
7; perch, 6.2; largemouth black bass, 5.8; blunt-nosed minnow, 4.5; top minnow, 3.7; 
shiner, 3; pickerd, 1.2; bluegill, i. 

These results again show the dominance of the smallmouth over the largemouth 
black bass in Green Lake, and (althou^ the writer has not kept statistical records of 
47880*»— 21— 2 
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hundreds of hauls) there is no doubt that the opposite is true in Lake Mendota. The 
Johnny darters are characteristic shallow-water fishes on sandy shores everywhere in 
Wisconsin. Some lakes, however, have other species of darters more abundant along- 
shore. For example, the Iowa darter {Etheosiatna iowcB, Jordan and Meek) is the abun- 
dant one in Oconomowoc Lake. The minnows are characteristic more or less of all 
shallow-water habitats. The perch ranges through all bottom habitats and is probably 
the most versatile of our lake fishes. The pickerel, bass, and bluegill belong with the 
shore v^;etation, and, as v^;etation is not very plentiful in Green Lake, these fishes are 
not numerous. 

On the evenmg (6.30 p. m.) of September 2, a trot-line 20 feet in length, bearing 
49 No. I Limerick hooks baited with earthworms, was set outside a rush-grown bar 
extending from the bay bdiind Blackbird Point (front.) westward; depth, 1.2 to 2 m. 
Next morning (6.30 a. m.) the catch was i bluegill, 5 perch, i dogfish. At 6.50 p. m. 
on September 3, 50 hooks were set inside the same bar (i to 1.5 m.) on 200 feet of line. 
The catch at 6.50 a. m. on September 4 was 7 bluegills, 4 perch, i rock bass, i mussel, 
LampsUis luteda (Lamarck). 

If these trot-line catches mean anything, they indicate that there are more blue- 
gills inside the bar and that perch occur in equal numbers on either side. Perch, as 
has been suggested heretofore, are versatile fishes which invade practically all available 
habitats. Bluegills, though fitted to live among aquatic vegetation, are remarkably 
quick to take advantage of any new sources of abundant food. An instance of this 
was observed in Green Lake on the evening of August 22. The lake was very calm 
and on its surface were numerous ants, of some species that had been making its nuptial 
flight during that day. The whole surface of the west end of the lake was at intervals 
marked by little ripples caused by fishes feeding on the ants. All fishes observed from 
a rowboat before darkness fell were bluegills, though other species were doubtless 
taking advantage of this unusual supply of food. 

FOOD OF THE FISHES. 

The foods eaten by the fishes of Green Lake in 19 19 are given in the following lists. 
The figures used in connection with foods all mean per cent by volume as estimated by 
the writer at the time of examination; + indicates an amount less than o.i per cent. 
Lengths of fishes are given in millimeters and do not include the caudal fin. Pishes are 
arranged in alphabetical order according to scientific names. Summaries for all species 
are given in Table 8. Unless otherwise mentioned all catches are off the sandy shore 
at the east end of the lake (frontispiece). 

AmblopUtes rapestria (Rafinesque). Rock bass. 

A^tgusi i^.— Depth, 8 m.; number examined, x; length, 108. Food: Chironomid pups, 9; cray- 
fish, 98. 

August 22.— "Number examined, x; length, 30. Food: Chironomus larve, 35; mayfly larvc, 50; 
Hyalella, 20; Eurycercus, s- 

August 2j.— Number examined, i; length, 47. Food: Chironomus larve, 5; large blue water 
ixiite, 30; ostraoods, 2; cydops, 12; Eurycercus, 3; Ceriodaphnia, x8; sand, 30. 

Aiipitf I atf.— Number examined, 2; lengths, 19a, 57. Food: Chironomus larvae, 2.5; C. pupae, 
a.5; crsyish, 50; Ceriodaphnia, 45-5- 

August 27, 2^.— Number examined, 2; lengths, X90, 208. Food: Crayfish, 100. 
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S^pUmber 4, — ^Number examined* 3; len^rths, az3, 171, zii, average, 165. Pood: Crayfish, 66.7; 
Caimbartu virilis, 33.3. 

Summary, — ^Number examined, 12(2 empty) ; lengths, 30 to 2 13, average, 134. Food : Insect larvae, 
ZZ.8; insect pupae, 0.6; crayfishes, 64; mites, 4.2; ostracods, 0.2; amphipods, 2.9; entomostracans, 12; 
sand, 4.2. 

Two-thirds of the food of this species consisted of crayfish. 

Ameinros natalia (Le Sueur). Yellow bullhead. 

August 2Q. — ^Mouth of Spring Lake Creek; number examined, 2; lengths, 290, 270. Fbod: Fish, 
32.5; mayfly nymphs, 10; insects, 17.5; Gelastocoris, 6.5; crayfish, 10; Hyalella, 12.5; Ceriodaphnia, i; 
plants, zo. 

Summary of food. — ^Fish, 32.5; insects and nymphs, 34; crayfishes, zo; amphipods, Z2.5; entomos- 
tracans, o. z ; plants, zo. 

A third of the food of this species was fish and a third insects. 

Ameiuros nebulosus (Le Sueur). Speckled bullhead. 

August 2Q, zgxQ, — ^Mouth of Spring Lake Creek; number examined, 9; lengths, 265 to 320, average, 
302. Pood: Mayfly nymphs, 2.8; dragonfly nymphs, z; crayfish, 25.6; cladoceran, o.z; amphipods, 
0.8; Hyalella, 2.z; ^haeriidae, 0.6; Planorbis, -h; Physa heterostropha, 31.4; oligochaetes, 3; Herbobdella 
puncfulata, 4.2; seeds, 8.9; plants, zo.z; Myriophyllum, 3; filamentous algae, 0.8; unknown debris, 5.6. 

Summary of food. — ^Insect nymphs, 3.8; mites, 0.5; crayfishes, 25.6; amphipods, a.6; cladoceran, 
o.z; Sphaeriidae, 0.6; snails, 3Z.4; annelids, 7.2; plants, 22; algae, 0.8; unknown, 5.6. 

The favorite foods of this bullhead were snails, plants, and crayfishes. 

Boleosoma nigrum (Rafinesque). Johzmy darter. 

August 20. — Number examined, 5; lengths, 32 to 46, average, 40.2. Food: Chironomus larvae, 
66; Hyalella, zo; ostracods, 0.2; sand, 23.8. 

August 22, — ^Number examined, z ; length, 34. Food: Chironomus larvae, 95 ; sand, 5. 

i4«9iif<2i^.-*Number examined, z; length, 38. Food: Chironomus larvae, 75; sand, 25. 

A ugust 26. — ^Number examined , 4 ; lengths , 3 7 to 47 , average ,41. Food : Chironomus larvae, 92 . 5 ; 
sand, 7.5. 

Summary. — ^Number examined, iz; average length, 38.3. Food: Chironomus larvae, 82. z; amphi- 
pods, 2.5; ostracods, o.z; sand, 15.3. 

Catostomus commersonii (Lac^p^de). Common sucker. 

August 16. — ^Depth, Z4.5 m.; number examined, 2; lengths, 542, 5Z0. Food: Chironomid larvae, 
23.5; Sialis nymph, 2.5; insects, 0.5; ostracods, z; amphipods, 60; Eurycercus, -f; oligochaetes, 0.5; 
Sphaeriidae, 6.5; mud, z; sedimentary d6bris, 4.5. 

August 25, — ^Depth, 4 m.; number examined, z; length, 364. Food: Chironomid larvae, 4; Lepto- 
cella larva, z; Hyalella, 2; Sphaeriidae, 76.8; Amnicola, z; Valvata tricarinaia, o.a; sand, Z5. 

Summary. — ^Number examined, 3 ; lengths, 364 to 542 , average, 445. Food : Izisect and larvae, Z9.3 ; 
anq>hipods, 40.7; entomostracans, 0.7; clams, 29.9; snails, 0.4; oligochaetes, 0.3; sedimentary debris, 3; 
mud and sand, 5.7. 

The sucker partakes of a considerable variety of foods, the most important being amphipods, little 
clams, and insects. 

Cyprinus carpio Linziaeus. German carp. 

September 2. — ^Number examined, z; length, Z33. Pood: Chironomid larvae, 2; Hyalella, 25; ostra- 
cods, 33; Eurycercus, z; Ceriodaphnia, zo; Sphaeriidae, Z5; plant remains, 3; fine debris, zo; sand, a. 

Esox lucius Lizmaeus. Pickerel. 

August 16, — ^Depth, zz.5m.; number examined, 2; lengths, 553, 576. Pood: Shiners, zoo. 
August 18. — Depth, 5 m.; number examined, 2; lengths, 466, 4Z0. Pood: Minnows, 50; fiidi 
remains, 50. 

August 20. — ^Number examined, z; length, 40a. Pood: Pish reznains, 70; ostracods, 10; Chara, ao. 
August 22, — ^Number examined, z; length zoo. Pood: Shiners, 100. 
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An^fCfi 2j.— Depths, 4.6, xi.5 m.; number ezamined, 2; lengths, 550, 495. Food: Perch, 25; 
shiners, 15; fish remains, 60. 

August 26. — Number examined, 3; lengths, 570, 635, 665. Food: Fish remains, xoo (3 empty). 

August 2y, — ^Nmnber examined, 3; lengths, 307, 565. Pood: Fish remains, 100 (z empty). 

Augustus. — ^Number examined, 5; lengths, 300 to 475, average, 393. Food: Minnows, 100 (3 
empty). 

September 2, — ^Number examined, s; lengths, 485, 600. Food: Fish remains, zoo (x empty). 

September s, — ^Number examined, 3; lengths, szz, 490, 540, average, 414. Food, Fish remains, 
100 (z empty). 

Stimmory.— -Ntuiber examined, 34; lengths, zoo to 665, average, 445. Food: Perch, 3.5; shiner, 
3Z.5; mizmow, Z5; fish remaizis, 58; ostracods, i; plants, 3. 

Eapomoda ^bbosus (Liimaeus). Pmnpkinseed. 

September z. — ^Mouth of Spring Lake Creek; number exaznined, 4; lengths, Z63 to z68, average, Z65. 
Food: Chironomid larvae, 3; dragonfly nymphs, 35; Planorbis, 33.3; Physa, Z7.7; Valvata, 3; Sphse- 
riids, 5; Herbobdella punctulata, 1$. 

September 2. — ^Near zziouth of Spring Lake Creek; number exazziined, x; length, 73. Food: Chi- 
ronomid larve, 93; Sphaeriide, 8. 

Summary. — ^Number exazzzined, 5; average length, Z46. Food: Insect larvae and nymphs, 59.5; 
snail J, 36.5; small clams, 6.5; leeches, 7.5. 

Fnndulus diaphanus menona (Jordan and Copeland). Top mizmow. 

August 1$, — ^Number exazziined, x; length, 53. Food: Hyalella, zoo. 

August z8, — ^Number exazzzined, z ; lezzgth, 53. Food: Chizonozzzid larvae, 60; chironoizzid pupae, Z9; 
gordiacean in chironomid pupae, z; sand, 20. 

August 20, — ^Number exazziined, 3 ; lengths, 46, 59. Food, Chironomid larvae, zo; chironomid pupae, 
15; Hyalella, 35; Ceriodaphnia, 35; Pleuroxus, 1.5; Bosmizia, zo; Acroperus, z5;o8tracods, 3.5; sand, zo. 

August 21. — Number examined, 4; lengths, 50 to 53. Food: Chironomid larvae, zi.3; chironozziid 
pupae, 33.8; Hyalella, 44.3; Ceriodaphnia, Z4.3; Bosmina, 0.5; Chydonis, x.5; ostracods, 0.5; sand, 4. 

August 22. — ^Number examined, z ; length, 55; Food: Caddisfly larvae, 45 ; Hyalella, 50; ostracods, 5. 

August 2j.— Number examined, 3; lengths, z8 to 53, average, 38. Food: Chironomid larve, 30; 
chironozziid pupae, 6.7; Hyalella, 30.2; Ceriodaphnia, 8.3; Chydonis, 6.7; ostracods, 33.3; ^and, 5. 

Summary. — ^Number examined, Z3; lengths, z8 to 55, average, 44. Food: Chironomid larve, Z7.9; 
caddisfly larvae, 3.8; chironozziid pupae, 13.7; Hyalella, 3 x. 8; cladocerans, x6.6; ostracods, 6.4;gordiacean, 
o.x;sand, 5.9. 

Lepomis Inciaor (Cuvier and Valencieimes). Bluegill. 

August 2$. — ^Number examined, 4; lengths, X64 to x86; average, X77. Pood: Chironomid larvae, 1.3; 
dragonfly nymphs, 0.3; Leptocerus dilutus larvae and cases, Z3.3; coUembolan, -h; ants, 8.8; mite, +; 
Hyalella, 66.7; Eurycercus, +; Aznnicola, 0.3; Ancylus, -h; plants, x.5; algae, 0.3; sand, 7.8. 

Augtut 26. — ^Number exaznined, z; length, 176. Food: Chironomid pupae, 0.3; Chara, 99.6; plants, 
0.2. 

August 27. — ^Number examined, 3; lengths, 143 to 170, average, x6o. Food: Leptocerus dilutus 
larvae and cases, 58.3 ; crayfish, 33.3; plants, 6.6; sand, x.7. 

' August 2g, — Spring Lake Creek; number examined, i ; length, X73. Food: Dragonfly nymphs, X5: 
insects, 40; seeds, 5; plants, 30; fine debris, 30. 

August y). — ^Number examined, 3; lezigths, 43, X57. Food: Chironomid larvae, 35; chironozziid 
pupae, Z5; coUembolan, 50; fine debris, zo. 

September i. — Spring Lake Creek; number examined, z; lezigth, Z75. Food: Sponge, 10; Myrio* 
phyllum, 80; wild rice seeds, xo. 

September 3. — ^Number examined , z ; length , z 73 . Food : Melanopiusfemup'rubrum, 3 $ ; crayfish , 65 . 

September ^^.^Number exaznined, 5; lengths, Z64 to z88, average, 176. Food: Leptocerus dilutus 
larvae and cases, 64.8; Physa, z; Planorbis, 0.3; Potaznogeton, 7; plants, Z7.6; algae, 6. 

SMmifuif)'.— Number examined, z8; lengths, 43 to z88, average, Z65. Food: Insect larvae, 3$; 
insect pupae, z.7; adult izisects, Z3.9; mite, +; crayfishes, 9.2; amphiods, 14.8; cladocerans, +; snails, 
0.5; sponge, 0.5; plants, 3z.3; algK, z.7; fine debris, 2.3; sand, 2,2. 
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Lracichthys biigei Wagner. Cisoo. 

AM^ust Jj.— Depth, 41.5 m.; number examined, 10; lengths, 148 to 388, average, X99. Bood: 
Chitonomid larvse, 0.3; Mysis, 5; Pontoporeia, 76.6; oopepods, 1.6; ostracods, 5; Sphaeride, ii.i; Amni- 
oola, 0.6; Planorbis, o.a; brown, spindle-shaped seeds, 0.8; plants, 0.5; bottom ooze, z.6; calcium car- 
bonate crystals, o.i; unknown, i.i. 

August 14, — ^Depth, 71.5 m. ; number examined, 8; lengths, 207 to 246, average, 225. Food: Chirono- 
mid larvae, 3.3; Mysis, 13.3; Pontoporeia, 24.2; Canthocamptus, 3.3; ostracods, 12.5; oligochetes, 21.7; 
Sphseriidse, o.^; brown seeds, 0.2 ; dandelion seed, 0.2 ; bottom ooze, 12.6. * 

August jp.— Depth, 70.5 m.; number examined, 12; lengths, 154 to 296, average, 228. Food: 
Chironomid larve, 0.2; Silais nymph, 0.4; Pontoporeia, 73; oligochsetes, +; Sphseriids, 14.8; Valvata* 
0.1; Linnsea, 0.2; Amnicola, 0.3; Planorbis, 0.6; brown seeds, o.i; plants, 0.4; bottom ooze, 9.8. 

5ttififfiar>'.— Number examined, 30; lengths, 148 to 296, average, 218. Food: Insect larva, i.i; 
Mysis, 4.7; amphipodis, 61.2; copepbds, 1.3; ostracods, 3; Sphseriide, 9.9; snails, 0.8; seeds, 0.4; plants, 
0.3; bottom ooze, 8.2; calciimi carbonate crystals, +; unknown, 0.3. 

The Cisco feeds largely on crustaceans and molluscs in summer. Eighty-eight per cent of its food 
is made of bottom ooze and the organisms associated with the bottom. Perhaps the ciscoes turn more to 
plankton at other seasons. If so, their feeding habits differ markedly from the perch , which is the deep- 
water fish in Lake Mendota, for it feeds largely from the bottom at all seasons (Pearse & Achtenbeig, 
2920). 

Micropterus dolomieu Lac6p^e. Smallmouth black bass. 

August 15.— Number examined, 6; lengths, 46 to 57, average, 51.5. Food: Chironomid larvae, 6; 
Orthocladius, 30.1; mayfly nymphs, 0.6; chironomid pupae, 4; insects, 0.8; Acroperus, +; Eurycercus, 
o.z; Ceriodaphnia, 57.8; plant remains, 0.3; filamentous algae, +; sand, 0.3. 

August 16. — Depth, 14.5 m.; number examined, i; length, 392. Food: Perch, 50; grasshopper, 50. 

August 18. — ^Number examined, 2 ; lengths, 52 , 56. Food : Chironomid larvaae, 3 5 ; mayfly nymphs, 
7.5; beetle larvae, 5; chironomid pupae, 30; Hyalella, 225. 

August 2 J.— Number examined, i; length, 55. Food: Chironomid larvae, 35; Eurycercus, i; 
Ceriodaphnia, 64. 

AtLgust 23. — ^Depth, 10 m. ; ntmiber examined, i ; length, 395. Food : Fish remains, 100. 

Summary. — ^Number examined, zi; lengths, 46 to 395, average, 114. Food: Fish, 13.6; insect larvae, 
31. 8; insect pupae, 7.6; insect adults, 5; amphipods, 4.1; cladocerans, 37.6; plants, 0.2; sand, 2. 

Microptertts stlmoides (Lac^pMe). Lazgemouth black bass. 

August j^.— Number exaznined, 3; lengths, 49, 58, 6z. Food: Fish, 5; chironomid larvae, 3.3; 
damselfly nyznphs, Z3.3; mayfly nymphs, 6.7; chironozziid pupae, Z5.7; Corixa, 8.4; Chydonis, 0.3; amphi- 
pod, 3.7; Hyalella, 4; ostracods, 0.3; Eurycercus, 0.3; Ceriodaphnia, 39; sand, z. 

August /p.— Number exaznined, z; lezigth, 52. Food: Chironoznid larvae, Z5; chironomid pupae, 
40; Eurycercus, xo; Ceriodaphnia, 30; sand, 5. 

August 20. — ^Number examined, z ; length, 63 . Food : Chironoznid larvae, 25 ; chironomid pupae, 75. 

August 21. — ^Number exaznined, 3; lengths, 63, 63, 64. Food: Chironozziid larvae, 6.7; znayfly 
nymphs, 5; chironomid pupae, 9.3; fly, 3.3; Hyalella, Z3.3; Ceriodaphnia, 6Z.3; sand, z. 

August 22.^Number examined, 8; lezigths, 55 to 283, average, 97. Food: Chironomid larvae, 9; 
znayfly nymphs, 6.3; chironozziid pupae, Z3.5;znidges, Z4 ; fly, 0.3; crayfish, 8. z; Hyalella, 28. 5; ostracods, 
o.z; Chydorus, o.z; Eurycercus, 0.8; Ceriodaphnia, 7.2; plants, zo.6; sand, z.5. 

Summary. — ^Number examined, z6; lengths, 49 to 283, average, 78. Food: Fish, z; izisect larvae, 
z6.z; insect pupae, z8.6; adult izisects, 8; crayfish, 4; aziq>hipods, z8; cladocenms, 24.8; ostracods, o.z; 
plants, 5.2; sand, z.4. 

Ozily one of the fishes examihed was over 88 zzim. in lezigth. This one had eaten chironoznid pupae, 
Z5, and plants, 85. The most important foods for all bass exaznined are insects and their iznzziature 
stages (42.7), cladocerans, and amphipods. 
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Notrapis atlMriiiiiides Rafinesque. Shiner. 

Only one shiner was examined for food and it was empty. It was supposed that shiners would be 
easy to catch alongshore and they were therefote neglected until the period for study was nearly com- 
pleted—then none was to be found. 

Perca flavescens (Mitchill). Yellow Perch. 

August IS' — ^Number examined, a; lengths^ 68, 73. Food: Chironomus lanre, 10; Orthocaldius 
larvs, 15; mayfly nymphs, 2.5; caddisfly larvse, 5; Hyalella, 15; ostracods, 0.5; Ceriodaphnia, 5a. 

Ai«^ft^^ i^.^I^umber examined, 5; lengths, 70 to 113, average, 81. Food: Chironomid larvs, 2$; 
mayfly nymphs, 3; chironomid pupae, 34; Hyalella, 13.4; Chydorus sphericus, 0.2; Eurycercus, z.a; 
Ceriodaphnia, 23.2; sand, i. 

August 22.— Vumhet examined, 2; lengths, 93, 97. Food: Chironomid pupae, 37.5; Hyalella, 
59.5; Ceriodaphnia, 0.5; plants, 2.5. 

August 23. — ^Number examined, i; length, 74. Food: Chironomid larvae, 22; caddisfly larvae, a; 
chironomid pupae, 15; Hyalella, 32.8; Eurycercus, 23; Ceriodaphnia, 5; sand, 0.2. 

August 25.— Number examined, 5; lengths, 115 to 127, average, 122. Food: Chironomid larve, 5; 
m^fly nymphs, 4; chironomid pupae, i; mite, 4; crayfish, 16.2; Hyalella, 19; ostracods, -f ; Physa, 
39.6; Amnicola, 5; plants, 2.6; Arcellalike seeds, 1.4; algae, 0.2; tmknown, 2. 

Atf^uj/ 2(5.— ^Number examined, i; length, 121. Food: Sialis nymphs, 85; sand, 5; unknown, xo. 

August 28. -—Number examined, 4; lengths, 118 to 132, average, 126. Food: Chironomid larvae, 
19.3; mayfly nymphs, 12.5; caddisfly larvae, 2; chironomid pupae, 2.5; Hyalella, 53.5; Physa, 6.a; 
plants, i.a; sand, 0.5; bottom debris, 2; unknown, 0.3. 

iltt^ttj* JO.— Number examined, 8; lengths, 72 to 83, average, 77. Food: Chironomid larvae, 9; 
mayfly nymphs, 14.3; chironomid pupae, 4.4; Hyalella, 49.8; Chydorus, -h; Eurycercus, 2.1; Cerio- 
daphnia, 18. 1 ; plants, 0.6; Arcellalike seeds, 0.6; sand, i.i. 

September z. — Spring Lake Creek; number examined, 7; lengths, 183 to 268, average, 216. Food: 
Pish, 2.9; chironomid larvae, o. I ; caddisfly larvae, 3.6; dragonfly nymphs, 85.5; Hyalella, i; Physa, 3.3; 
Sphaeriidae, 1.4; Herbobdella, i.i; plants, 2. 

September 2.— Number examined, z; length, 130. Food: Leptocerus larvae, 5; plants, 95. 

5e^foffi6ef J.— ^Trot-line near bar; ntmiber examined, 6; lengths, laa to 143, average, 234. Food: 
Sialis nymphs, 8; dragonfly nymphs, 10; chironomid pupae, 4; crayfish, 10; Hyalella, 44; Ceriodaphnia, 
4; oligochaetes, 10; plants, 4; sand, 4; bottom d6bris, 2. 

5titi»ifiar)f.— Number examined, 43; lengths, 73 to 268, average, 112. Food: Fish, 0.5; insect larvae, 
34.1, insect pupae, 8; mite, 0.5; crayfishes, 3.2; amphipods, 28.2; ostracods, +; cladocerans, 10.7; 
snails, 6.6; clams, 0.2; leeches, 0.2; oligochaetes, 1.2; plants, 3.8; sand, i; bottomd6bris,o.4; tmknown, 

0.5- 

The chief foods of the perch are insect larvae, amphipods, and other crustaceans. It is worthy of 
note that the large perch caught on September i in Spring Lake Creek had eaten 85.5 per cent dragonfly 
nymphs. The perch's food in all habitats is largely from the bottom and from the aquatic vegetation. 

Pimephales notatus (Rafinesque). Blunt-nosed minnow. 

Three of these little minnows were examined, but only one contained food. This one was caught 
August 30, measured 52 nun. in length, and had eaten chironomid larvae, 50, and chironomid pupae, 50. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON FOODS. 

Arranged according to their use by all of the 15 species studied in Green Lake, 
the foods come in the following order: Insect larvae (21.7), amphiphods (16.5), 
fish (9.6), crayfishes (7.8), cladocerans (7.6), insect pupae (6.7), plants (4.5), snails (4.4), 
clams (4.1), insects (3.3), ostracods (3.3), sand (2.5), mud (2), oligochaetes (0.6), leeches 
(0.5), unknown (0.4), mites (0.4), Mysis (0.3), algae (0.2), copepods (0.1). 

Sixty-seven and seven-tenths per cent of the food of the fishes of Green Lake is 
arthropods; 31.7 per cent, insects in all stages; and 35.6 per cent, crustaceans. About 
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85 per cent of the food comes from the bottom (65) and the water plants (30), leaving 
only one large item — ^the dadocerans — ^unassigned, and probably a portion of this 
item should be placed with the bottom and water plants. It is of course impossible to 
give exact figures in assigning animals used as food to particular habitats, but there is 
no doubt that the fishes get the greater part of their food from the bottom and from the 
shore v^etation. The open-water plankton (which to be sure is poor in this lake) 
is of Uttle importance, except perhaps as food for the young of dscoes and other fishes. 

According to the ratios of particular foods consumed (during the period when 
observations were made), the fishes of Green Lake may be arranged as follows: 

Fish. — Pickerel (97), yellow bullhead (32.5), smallmouth black bass (13.6), largemouth black 
bass (0.9) , perch (o. 5) . 

Insect larvis.'^Johiary darter (83.1), piunpkinseed (59.5), blunt-nosed minnow (50), perch (34), 
bhiegill (33), smallmouth black bass (3i.9)> top-minnow (31.7), sucker (19), largemouth black bass 
(16.7), rock bass (ix.8), yellow bidlhead (10), speckled bullhead (3.8), carp (2), cisco (i.i). 

Insect pup€B. — ^Blimt-nosed minnow (50), largemouth black bass (z8.6), top-minnow (13.7), perch 
(8), smallmouth black bass (7.8), bluegill (1.7), rock bass (0.6). 

Adult insects. — ^Yellow bullhead (34), bluegill (13.9), largemouth black bass (9.3)* smallmouth 
black bass (5), sucker (0.3). 

Mites. — ^Rock bass (4.3), speckled bullhead (0.5), blunt-nosed minnow (0.5), bluegill, +. 

Crayfishes. — ^Rock bass (64)1 speckled bullhead (25.6), yellow bullhead (10), bluegill (9.2), laige- 
mouth black bass (4.1), perch (3.3). 

Mysis. — Cisco (4.7). 

Amphipcds. — Cisco (61.2), sucker (40*7)1 top-minnow (35.2), perch (28.6), carp (25), largemouth 
black bass (18), bluegill (14.8), yellow bullhead (12.5), smallmouth black bass (4.1), rock bass (2.9), 
speckled bullhead (2.6), Johnny darter (2.5). 

Cladocerans. — Smallmouth black bass (37.6), largemouth black bass (25.4), top-minnows (16.6), 
rock bass (12), carp (11), perch (zo.7), yellow bullhead (i), speckled bullhead (o.i), bluegill (-|-). 

Copepods. — Cisco (1.3). 

Ostracods. — Carp (33), top-minnow (6.4), cisco (3), pickerel (i), sucker (0.7), rock bass (0.3), Johnny 
darter (o.z), largemouth black bass (o.i), perch (-(-). 

Clams (all Sphsriidse). — Sucker (29.9), carp (15), cisco (9.9), pumpkinseed (6.5), speckled bull- 
head (0.6), perch (0.2). 

Snails. — Speckled bullhead (31.4)1 pumpkinseed (26:5), perch (6.6), cisco (0.8), bluegill (0.5), 
sucker (0.4). 

Leeches. — Pumpkinseed (7.5)» perch (0.2). 

OligochtBtes. — Speckled bullhead (7.3), perch (1.3). 

Nematodes (Gordiacean). — ^Top-minnow (o.i). 

sponges. — Bluegill (0.5), sucker (0.3). , 

Plants. — Speckled bullhead (22), bluegill (21.3), yellow bullhead (zo), largemouth black bass (5.3), 
perch (3.8), carp (3), pickerel (2), cisco (0.7), smallmouth black bass (0.3). 

Algce.—Blue^ll (1.7), speckled bullhead (0.8). 

Bottom ooze. — Carp (zo), cisco (8.2), sucker (3), bluegill (2.2), perch (0.5). 

5afkf.— Johimy darter (Z5.3), top-minnow (5.9), sucker (5.7), rock bass (4.3), bluegill (s.s), carp 
(9), perch (x), smallmouth black bass (0.2), largemouth black bass (o.z). 

Unknown. — Speckled bullhead (5.6), perch (0.4). 
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Tabls 8.— Food o9 Pushes of Grsbn Lakb, Aug. la to Sspt. 4, 19x9. 



^^fptitnffn and scientific nfl"'f 
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Comnwi and scientific name. 
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iTotaL 

Table 9 gives the foods eaten by the fishes caught in Lake Mendota during the time 
covered by the observations in Green Lake. It will be noted that a greater variety of 
fishes was caught in Lake Mendota (22 :i5), and that foods differ somewhat in the two 
lakes. Pishes in Green Lake eat an excess of: Amphipods (13.6), larval insects (11.4), 
oligochaetes (5.6), dams (4.1), insect pupae (0.4), mites (0.4), and Mysis (0.3). Those 
in Lake Mendota excel in: Adult insects (13.8), fish (7.2), algae (5), plants (3.7), copepods 
(1.5), cladocerans (1.4), ostracods (0.7), bottom ooze (0.7), sand (0.3). 
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Tabls 9. — ^PooD oir PisHBS 09 Laxb Msndota, Aug. xo to Sspt. 15, 1919. 
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* No perch were examined in Z9Z9. These are figures for Z9Z5 during the same season of the year. ' Total. 

Tabls 10. — Comparison of Foods Batbn by Fishes of Grbbn Lake and Lakb Msndota, 1919. 
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It will be noted (Tables 8, 9, and 10) that the foods eaten in excess in Green Lake 
are largely those associated with the bottom; those most eaten in Lake Mendota are 
fomid for the most part in shallow water with plants, or in the open water. These 
differences are in part accomited for by the stagnation of the deeper water and in part 
by the greater abundance of food resources in the latter lake. In Lake Mendota there 
is an abundance of food in the deeper parts, but such suppUes are not easily accessible 
to fishes in summer because there is no oxygen below 8 to 12 m. Birge and Juday 
have recently made observations with mud dredges which, with the earlier work of 
Birge (1897) and Marsh (1903), indicate clearly that there is actually less food in Green 
Mke, as regards both bottom fauna and plankton, than in Lake Mendota. There are 
som% common fishes in Lake Mendota (silversides, crappie, gar, white bass) which are 
rare or absent in Green Lake. These ''extra'' fishes feed to a considerate degree on 
plankton, insects (in or on the surface of the water), and fishes. There is apparently 
no chance for them to be abundant in Green Lake. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Green Lake is a fine clear body of water, with sandy and pebbly shores, and great 
depth. Seventeen species of fishes were caught in it during the summer. The lake 
stratifies in summer, but the lower water alwa3rs contains oxygen, and of course remains 
cool (5^ C). 

Lake Mendota has nearly twice, the area of Green Lake but is only a third as deep. 
It stagnates during the summer in its depths and a large part of its water is without 
oxygen, for about three months. Notwithstanding this handicap, Lake Mendota has 
more than, twice as many fishes (as judged by the catch per hour in gill nets) in a unit 
area. 

During the summer the distribution of the fishes in Green Lake shows definite strat- 
ification. Prom the surface down to a depth of 10 m. all species of fishes caught in the 
lake, except adult ciscoes, were found; from 10 to 20 m. only large pickerel, small- 
mouth black bass, and suckers occurred; from 20 to 40 m. no fishes were caught; from 
40 to 70 m. ciscoes were the only fishes caught, and were abtmdant. Reighard's (1915, 
p. 246) idea that ciscoes inhabit the intermediate water and are not caught in gill nets 
set on the bottom is no longer tenable in the light of results presented in this paper. 
A. R. Cahn has also caught many ciscoes in gill nets set on the bottom in Oconomowoc 
Lake. 

While gill nets were being set in Green Lake, 22 species of fishes were caught in 
Lake Mendota by the same methods. There are, then, not only more individuals, but 
a greater number of species in Lake Mendota. There were no fishes caught in gill nets 
in this lake in the lower, stagnant water, except an occasional perch. Most fishes stay 
above the thermocUne, where oxygen is plentiful but the water warm. The perch 
apparently congr^ate just above the thermocUne and make short excursions into the 
stagnated region to take advantage of the food offered by the rich bottom fauna. 

The most abundant species in each lake is one which feeds very largely from the 
bottom in deep water. In Green Lake this species is the dsco; in Lake Mendota, it is 
the perch. Both species are present in both lakes, but a single and different species is 
dominant in each lake. The cool water in the depths of Green Lake abounds with 
ciscoes; the perch is not abundant and,* in fact, was never caught in deep water. Al- 
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though dscoes are present in Lake Mendota they are few in number and the perch is the 
abundant fish in deep water, except when stagnation forces it out during the summer 
(Pearse and Achtenberg, 1920). The perch appears to be about equally abundant in 
both lakes in shallow water. 

There are perhaps two reasons why dscoes are not abundant in Lake Mendota 
and why perch are comparatively scarce in Green Lake. These are concerned with tem- 
perature and food. The perch may live in shallow water at rather high temperatures, 
but because the summer stagnation has made Mendota unsuitable for ciscoes, it has 
also been able to dominate the deep water. To flotuish, the dsco appears to require 
cold water in summer and finds ideal conditions in the depths of Green Lake. There 
appears to be no good reason why the perch should not occur in the deqper parts of 
Green Lake. Perhaps it has never crossed the "barren zone" between the depths of 
20 and 40 m. Perhaps the "attractive" food which takes it to the bottom of Lake 
Mendota is lacking. The characteristic animals in the bottom of Lake Mendota are 
enormous numbers of midge larvae (Corethra, Chironomus, Protenthes, etc.). Little 
clams, oligochaetes, crustaceans, and protozoans are also present. On the bottom of 
Green Lake the fauna is much the same, except that the crustaceans (particularly am- 
phipods) are very abundant and midge larvae are few. 

The relatives of the cisco are usually f oimd in the depths of lakes and in the cooler 
parts of the ocean. The relatives of the perch are mostly found in shallow r^ons of 
fresh water. The dscoes apparently invaded fresh water from the ocean as the gladers 
receded and have remained in the cooler parts. The perch has probably migrated into 
the depths of lakes from adjacent shallow waters to take advantage of the abundant 
stores of food there, Rdghard (1915, p. 242) even dassifies the perch in his "Vegeta- 
tion Community," though he also found it in deeper water in Douglas Lake. 

Not only are the fishes which feed on the bottom most abundant in both lakes, 
but the animals found in or on the bottom are most used for food by all the fishes in the 
lakes; that is by all species of fishes considered together. In Lake Mendota, however, 
more plankton is consumed by the fishes than in Green Lake, and this probably for two 
reasons: (i) There is actually more plankton in the lake, and (2) a large portion of the 
bottom is not readily accessible on account of stagnation. 

The shallow waters in the two lakes under consideration are quite different. Green 
Lake has sandy and stony shores, with comparativdy little vegetation; Lake Mendota 
has varied shores and large numbers of aquatic plants. These differences are 
reflected in the two basses, the smallmouth being the common one in Green Lake and 
the largemouth in Lake Mendota. The smallmouth in Green Lake feeds largdy on 
shallow water dadocerans, insect larvae, and fishes. The most important foods of the 
largemouth in Lake Mendota dtuing the summer are fishes, adult insects, cra3rfishes, 
amphipods, and algae. In this lake the smallmouth partakes largdy of adult insects. 
The largemouth apparently becomes the dominant bass because it feeds more during 
the stunmer, which is its chief growing period, on food which is found in the shore vege- 
tation rather than on the bottom. 

Why is it that Lake Mendota has a greater number and variety of fishes than 
Green Lake in spite of the fact that (i) it has half the volume and (2) that a consid- 
erable portion of its bottom with much food is cut off by stagnation for three months 
during each year? The writer has thought over the whole question with care and 
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can see no answer except — ^mud. The thick layer of soft mud on the bottom of Ivake 
Mendota is rich in organic materials and contains a very abundant fauna of detritus 
feeders.^ The mud and its animals form an enormous store of organic material. This 
makes aquatic plants and plankton abimdant; this in turn gives opportunity for fishes 
(silversides, etc.) which feed on pelagic organisms to flotuish and makes those which 
feed on plants and small fishes more abundant. Green Lake is a fine, healthful habitat 
for fishes in somewhat the same way that a desert on land is healthf td. Its possibilities 
are limited because it lacks mud. Rich ''soil" is just as important for raising animals 
from aquatic pastures as it is for those on land. Petersen (1918) has recently made a 
similar generalization in regard to the ocean.' 
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